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T he cxtenfive fubjed of the Indian Theology is 
confidered in the following Differtation under 
two general heads, the phyfical and fymbolical, and 
the more pure and fublimc. The ancient phyfical 
theology of India is principally treated of in the former 
part of this Diflfertation, which is divided into four 
fcClions j and, in the courfe of difeuflion, the Author has 
examined in what points the religion of the an- 
cient Indians refemblcd, i. That of the Scy- 
thians; 2. That of the ancient Persians ; 3. 
That of the ancient Egyptians ; and, 4. That of 
the early Greeks. 

the fubjed is complex, and, conlequently, as no 
very exad order of arrangAnent in the,invciligation of 
fuch a. multitude of obfeure and abftraded topics could 
be adhered to, he folicits the attention'of the reader to 
VoL. II. B the 
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the fubjoined epitome of its contents. In the 
fe£tion, retrofpedtive on the ancient religion of Scy- 
thia, and pointing out its analogy to that of Indi^ the 
following points feemed to demand particular nodee : 
Divine rites were firft celebrated, and the fiiblime pre- 
cepts of philofophy firft taught, in the lacred folitude 
of GROVES and caverns — the caverns of Sallcttc and 
Elephants, undoubtedly ftupendous fubterraneous tem- 
ples of the .Deity — the particular rites of religion 
prafbifed, and fciences taught, in thofe caverns, re- 
ferved for conflderation under the fecond general 
head — the cave of Zoroafter, of Epiftatus, of Py- 
thagoras, and of Mohammed. — The*aftonifhing ex- 
tent in ancient times of the confecrated groves of Scy- 
thia and of India — the idolatrous devotion praftifed in 
confecrated groves fcverely anathematifed in holy writ 

— the fanguinary rites performed in thofe of Scythia 

— the very ancient, but not the ori^nal, religion of 
India proved to be of a fanguinary call — the Ne- 
RAMEUHA Jug, '-^r human facrifice — die Aswam- 
medha Jug, or horfe facrifice — the Gomedha Jug, 
or facrifice of the bull — the benevolent Hindoo, and 
the bloodkfs law. of Brahma attempted to be excul- 
pated from -die original guilt of thefe fanguinary rites, 
by ,'jppofing. .an interpolation of the Vedas, and a 
poifible mixtuije of the barljarous cuftoms of Scythia 
widi, thofe of India, during the early intercourfc of the 
two nations in the northern regions of Hindoftan^ 
diat intercourfc prpved frqpi various circumftances, 
but particularly froin the impreflive one of an^cient . 
cohqueft of I lindoftan by Oguz Cawn, and recorded 

by 
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bjrt Abidgazi) the Tartar hiftorian. The fubjedt con- 
* lidered in a more general point of view — the proba- 
ble origin of all human &crificesy that general belief 
which prevailed throughout the ancient world in the 
agency of demons, and in the frantic terrors infpired 
by SUPERSTITION — a defeription, from the Afiaric 
Refearches and Mr. Holwell, of Cal lee, the. lable 
goddefs of India, with an accompanying engraving of 
that formidable divinity, on whofe baleful altars human 
viftims were accuftomed to be offered. — Human 
facrifices feldom pradtifrd by the ancients, but in cafes 
of the greateft national emergency} as war, famine, 
pestilence, when the nobleft poflible victims were 
felefted. — The various modes of devoting to death 
the miferable victim fpecified — particularly the more 
horrid rites ufed by the Scythians, as deferibed by 
Herodotus — decapitation, inhumation, or burning, the 
general mode adopted in India — an inftance of the 
former from the Heetopades — human facrifices 
common at the funerals of the ancient fovereigns of 
Scythia, or Tartary, and at ihofe of the Indian Ra- 
jahs — inftances of the latter from Texeira, And- 
ennes Relations, Tavernier, and Orme’s Hifforical 
Fragments. Profound veneration both of the Indians 
and Scythians for the manes of their ancestors — 
exemplified from a palBige in Herodotus, from another 
in the Sacontala, and from* Mr. Wilkins’s account 
of she ceremony of the Stradha in the Heeto- 
pades. • 

In the .fecond fedtion, relative to the^Perfians, the 
very remarkable fimilitude fubfilting in the leading 
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principia of the religion of Zoroastzx and Brahma, 
die great legiflators of the Persiah and Inthan em« 
pires, is pointed out>~rparticularl7 in their mutual 
belief in one supreme presiding Deity, governing 
die univerfe by inferior agents, and adored in Perfia 
under the name of Oromasdes, and, in India, under 
that of Brahms in die parallel powers and limilar 
office of the mediatorial Mithra and the prefervcr 
Veeshnu — in thoie of the malignant Ahriman and 
the deftroying Seeva — > in their account of the con- 
flifts of the good and evil Genii, or Dewtahs, con- 
tending for fuperiority in the creation*^ and in their 
kindred adoration of the Solar Orb and of Fire. 
A general view of the mythology of the Hindoos, and 
an enumeration of the deities moft confpicuous in that 
mydiology. The Sun and elementary fire con- 
fidered in both countries as the moll perfect emblems 
of Deity. Worlhip paid to the Sun, or Surya, un- 
der the plearof adoring God in that orb, whole throne 
the Perfians fuppofed to be leated in it, alTerted to 
have been in ancient rimes nearly as general in India 
as in Perfia — proved to have been fo from a very 
great variety of palTages inferred in order, and cx- 
trafled from the Vedas, the Ayeen Arbery, and 
the three principal tranflarions yet made from ancient 
Sanicreet writings, v’z. the Geeta, the Heetopades, 
and the SacoNTALA-Athe fedt of the liin-worlhip- 
pers at this day called Saura — the account given^by 
Philoftratus, of a moft fuperb temple to the Sun— 
another from the Ayeen Akbery. — The Indian my- 
fte^aos triliteral word aum the fitme with the Egypti- 
an 
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kn OM> and both ulcd to fignif^ the iblar fire. — Fire* 
temples mentioned in die lame book to have flou* 
rilhed at Benares, Rai- Jird, and other places, in the 
time of the lecond Boodh, about a thou&nd years be-' 
fore Chrift.— -The Moon, or Chandaa> a male 
deity in Hindoftan — that very lingular circumftance 
adduced in proof that India has not borrowed her my- 
thology from Egypt, where the Moon was a female 
divinity, adored under the name of Isis, and whence 
die Greeks had their homed goddefs lo. — The In- 
dian Chandra drawn by antelopes — a rabbit his 
fymbol, as she cat was of the Moon in Egypt, for a 
curious philoldphical reafon adduced from Plutarch.-— 
Fountains facred to the Moon in Lidia — no lefs 
than 360 fountains conlccrated to that orb at Kehrow, 
in Calhmeer — a circumftance pomted out as exceed- 
ingly remarkable, being the number of the days of the 
ancient year. — The two fupremq rajah families of 
Hindoftan denominated Surya-bans and Chandra- 
BANS, or children of the fun and moon. — The ele- 
ments perfonified and venerated under various names 
— Agnee — Varuna-pavan — Crbeshna, the In- 
dian Apollo — Carticeya, the Indian Mars — 
Lachsmee, the Indian Ceres — Seraswati, the In- 
dian Minerva — Cama, the Indian god of love — 
Bhavani, the Indian Venus, &c. &c. — From adoring 
God in the fun, the Orientals proceeded by degrees 
t* worlhip the planetary tram — that worlhip pro- 
moted by their general gultivadon. of the Icience of 
aftronomy**-"* An enlarged view takeh of the ancient 
Sabi AN suPERSTmoM — its rapid iprogrefe over all 

B ^ the 
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the Eaft— ftigraatized in Job and the prophetic 
writings. — The rife and progrefs of aftronomy m 
Afia-— purfued with uncommon ardour in India-— 
remains of ftupendous aftronomical inftruments at the 
obfervatory of Benares and other places. — The In- 
dians believed |the ftars to be exaftly what the Phoeni- 
cians imagined their zophzsamin to be, animatzd 
INTELLIGENCES — of the former, evidence adduced 
from the Ayeen Akbery j of the latter, proof brought 
from Bilhop Cumberland’s Sanchoniatho. — Their 
greateft princes, legiflators, and heroes, confequendy 
exalted to the fkies — reprefentative images' formed of 
them— thofe images by degrees adofed inftead of 
their originals. — Various animals, as their relpedive 
fymbols, afligned to them by fuperftition — thofe ani- 
mals venerated in their turn. — A retrolpedivc furvey 
of the deities and fymbols of Egypt, and a Ihort pa- 
rallel, preparatory to one more extended, of thofe, 
deities, and their fymbols, with die Indian divinities 
and lymbols. — The bull of Osiris-^ — the bull of 
Seeva. — Serpents facred in both countries — the 
EAGLE of Jove !— the Garwda, or eagle of Veeshnu. 
— That furvey extended to the temples of either 
country — the fimilitude aftonifliing, but referved for 
full examination after the caverns of Salfette and 
Elcphanta fliall have been deferibed. — The ftu- 
pendous myfteries of fuperftition prailifed in them 
attempted to be inveftigated, and the profound arcaaa 
taught in them unfolded.— ; The Author enters upon 
that talk, hitheho unaccomplilhed, and even linat- 
tempted, by the grci^teft Lidian fcholars and the moft 
^ celebrated 
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Celebrated Afiaric travellers, with diffidence, blended 
' with firmnefs, refulting h-om long and elaborate in- 
veftigation into fuch books of antiquity as treat of 
CAVERNS,” and fuch modern publications as bell de- 
feribe the grottoes of Egypt, the rockv subter- 
raneous Ihrines of Mithra, and the particular ca- 
verns in queftion. — The authors, in this parr, more 
immediately confulted, arc Porphyry, in hb very curi- 
ous and beautiful treaufe dc Antro Nympharum ; 
Mr. Norden’s Account, and elegant engravings, of the 
Egyptian Antiquities j and Montfaucon and Dr. 
Hyde on Mithratic Caves, Rites, and Sym- 
bols. — Convinced that the myftery, confidered by 
M. Anquetil Du Perron and M. Niebuhr as in- 
fchitable, was only to be folvcd by a ftill clofer exami- 
nation of the principles of die Zend and the Vedas, 
by means of Dr. Hyde and Sir William Jones, he 
attempts to inveftigate Hill deeper thoie facred de- 
pofitories of either religion. —• He enterj with fomc 
minutenefs into the hiftory of Zoroafter, the reform- 
er, not the INVENTOR, of the Magian religion i he 
traces his “ fecret footfteps,” and thofe of Darius 
Hyftalpes, his royal patron, to the “ woody foli- 
tudes” (as they are exprefsly called by Ammianus 
Marcellinus) of the venerable Brachmans in “ Up- 
per India,” moft probably the mountains of Nau- 
GRACUT,' and, again following the reformer back to 
Pariia, after having been inftruAed in the mod pro- 
found and myfterious rites graftiied in their confecrated 
caverns, attentively marks his motiorft, and obferves 
his imitative condufl. From the invaluable treatife 

B 4 of 
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of pOTphyrjr abpve-oientioned, the author is gnahV» <3( 
to defcribe the particular ornameata of that loader 
CAV 2 to which he afterwards retired *ln Media, ** the 
aftroaomical lymbols, and other mathematical ap> 
paratus,” with which it was decorated ; and, tiom hia 
reviving, throughout Perfia and Media, the venera- 
tion for fire, as well as his ereding the ftupendous 
riRE-TBMPis at Balk, the author forms thofe con- 
elutions which are fubmitted to the reader m the pages 
more immediately following. — > The author fupports 
lus dedu^ons, by a very curious paflage, given at 
large by Ongen> from Celfus, one of the moft learned 
philofophers among the ancients^concesning the seven 
GATES, emblematical of the seven planets, erefted 
iu the Mithratic caverns, through wluch the fyde- 
real Metempfyehofis was performed; and contrafts 
that patiage with otiiers cited from the Ayeen Akbery, 
in proof that there a^hiaUy did exift, even ib late as 
b Abul Fazil’s time, among the rocky mountains 
in Upper PTuidoftan, excavations the moft nume- 
rous and prodigious, and carved idols of the moil: 
aftoniflung f^rication. 

A generd view is now taken of the fculptured 
imagery b tlie caverns of Elephanta, in which are. 
exhibited, as well the fubftance of all the precedii^ 
deferiptions, as be ipfpeftive hypothefes formed fi-om 
tly^rvey of thenn by French and EnglUh travellers. 
— Thofe of Niebuhr by fer the moft correct and 
fetisfadlory — a more particular deicription of the 
£lepila(ita Pagqda; its ftyle of archite£hire, dimen- 
ornamentSj teceti^Si eifterm for the water of 

purification. 
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|gi^cadan» -&c. &c. — The ftupendous figure {j^ 
.grand Indian triad of Dei^t Brahma, Veeshhu, 
and SsEVA, minutely defcribed, and iUuftrated by aa 
accurate engraving. — remarkable 

flatues fiicceffively delineated. •>— Both the figures and 
their ornamental lymbols plnnly allufive to the theo< 
logical notions at this day prevalent among the Htnf 
doos. •>- The IBndoo nation divided into innumerable* 
le£ls, but ultimately branched forth into two principal 
ones, that of Veeshmu and that of Mahadbo, or 
Sebva, /. r. the worlhippers of the Deity, in hht 
frejerving his dejireying capacity. The fyfiem 
of religion profelfod by the former, throu^out this 
piflertation, reprefented as the primitive, mild> bene- 
volent, fyftem of theology, ori^nally eftablifiied in 
Hindoftan. — That profelTed by the latter full of 
terror, and produftive of the moft licentious pra&ices. 
— The indecent worlhip of Seeva, his rites and' 
fymbols deferibed with as much delicacy ^a$ polfible, 
confidently with peripicuity. The Lincam fimilar to 
the Phallus of the Greeks and the Priavvs of the 
RtHnans. — The £icred recefs, or Sacellum, of Seeva. 
-p* An extended furvey of that curious but degrading 
fuperftition. — The Lingam an emblem, in India, <Mf 
the creative power — allotted, as a fymbol to Seeva, 
the DESTRUCTIVE POWER, upoo that philofophical 
principal of the Brahmins, thaf ** to is only to 
gd^iUe and re-produce in another way.” 

The author now enters on the third ledUon, con- 
tuning the parallel' of the Indian a;Kl EoypTiAif 
fydems of theology, in which that,bafe ^cies.of 

worlhip 
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worfhip forms the firft diftinguifhing feature. — A 
defcription erf" the origin of Phallic worlhip in Egypt, 
from Diodorus Siculus. An inftance exhibited, from 
Athenaeus, of the fplendour difplayed at a Pffallic fefti- 
val, celebrated in Egypt by Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
The fame with that of Baal-Peor in Scripture. — 
The Greeks borrowed and infamoufly refined upon it 
in their orgies of Bacchus. The remarkable fimi- 
litude of a faft recorded in a prophane writer, relative 
to the introdudion of the Phallica at Athens, and 
a circumftance related in Scripture, in regard to the 
Philiftines, who had captured and profant<! the ark of 
God. — The former hiftory in the prbfanc writer no 
forgery from the latter, as afferted by Patrick and 
Bochart} but the mode of punifhment and propitia- 
tion agreeable to the ufage of Eaftern countries. — 
Demonftrated to be fo by a palTage in Tavernier’s 
Voyages in India; and another in the Sketches of 
Mr. Craufoijd. — The author apologizes for going lb 
lirgcly into fo difagreeable a fubjeft ; but affirms, 
that, without the explanation, the Indian fyftem of 
theology, of wliich it engrofles fo large a portion, 
would be utterly unintelligible. — He concludes it for 
the prelent, lince the enormities promoted by the 
dodrine mull be noticed in a fucceeding part of the 
I^fiertatton, by difplaying its atrocioulhels ; and refers 
lAtck, for the genuine origin of fuch nefrrious rites, 
to the principles and. pradices of that vitiated fon 
of Noah, the earlieft idt^later of the poft-diluvian 
v^k), who IcdSthe firft colony from Chaldaea to the 
banks of the Niic, — That the moft venerated idols 

•f 
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' of India are the attributes of God perfonificd, or 
’RAJAHS exalcedj by their piety or bravery, to the 
rank of divinities, muft be evident, from the general 
view of this Pantheon of India ; fince fuperior power 
coi^d not be dilplayed in hieroglyphic repreientadoa 
more forcibly, than by a figure with numerous hands^ 
nor excelling wifdom more aptly delineated than by 
a circle of beads j fince the radiated crown cf gUny 
naturally points out the Svinity of the pofiefibr; and 
the ferpenty from his great \ngour’ and revirefcence, is 
equally in Egypt and in India the known emblem of 
Deity. \ 

The Author, 'continuing the parallel between the 
theology of India and Egypt, proceeds to examine 
the more numerous, and Icarcely lefs ^onilhing, ex- 
cavations and hieroglyphic fculptures of Caharah, 
in the ifiand of Salfette the moft authentic accounts 
of them, thofc inferred in the feventh volume of the 
Archseologia, and in the preliminary difcoiirfe to Mr. 
Anquetil’s Zend-Avefta — The ifiand itfelf and the 
external appearance of the caverns deferibed — The 
rocks themfelvcs, in which they are hewn, bear 
ftrong marics of calcination — Allcrted by M. An-, 
quetil to be hewn by the chifiel into a pyramidal 
form — Pyramids fo conftrudted to refrmble the figure 
of a flame of fire — The external figure adduced as 
probable proof of the ancient internal worlhip — The 
cavarns of Canarah, from their, appearance, deno- 
minated by the natives tijc city of Canarah” — A 
general defeription of the caverns — T/hc eminences 
of the rocks prpbably ufed by the* Brahmins as. 

obfervatories 
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obfcrvatories-— The archicefture confidered — Thit 
pigoda> from its height, and from its arched roof^ '&i' 
mofe magnificent than that of Elephanta The 
tanks for ablution numerous, and the temple of Seeva, 
with the Phallus, every where difcerrable — Vilible 
leceflcs for the lamps that, probably, were kept con-> 
tbually burning The aftonifhing height of the 
GREAT ALTAR, and magnitude of the coloflal ftatues 
^ — An attempt to difplay, in ammated language, the 
ftupendous magnificence and fplendour of the Mith- 
ratic worihip — The origin of hieroglyplucs The 
hieroglyphics of Egypt compared with of India 
The figns of the Indian zodiac ftill vifible on the 
cornices of the cavern-pagodas The great limi- 
krity, in many points, between the Indians and 
Chinese The primeval le^flator and, probably, 
the people of either country originally the feme ■— 
A Mithratic grotto difcovered in Egypt, and 
defcribed by M. Savary — A remarkable defcripijon, 
in Ezekiel, of a cavern, fuppofed by the author to be 
Mithradc — or rather the mystic cell of Osiris — 
Ofiris only the African appellative of Mithra— A 
defcripiion of the Mensa Isiaca, or Bembine t^le, 
and the hieroglyphics engraved upon it — compared 
with thofe in Salfette and Elephanta. 

After taking an extenfive furvey of the growth, 
progrefs, and extinftion, of the Mithradc devotion, 
the author proceeds to examine the moral and phHo- 
ibphical doArines taught, by the Brahmans in their 
(9vem recefTc^ — which immediately leads to the 
fourth fedion on the phyfical and fymbolical.worfbip 

of 
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0f'liu&, and introduces die ^uallel of the Indian ttd 
'Greek theology, *— T)ie Metempfychofis the 
difiinguifli^d of thole do6brines — lately alcribed tbf 
Pythagoras •— ori^nated in India, and firil promulged 
in the Gbeta of Vyasa, die Plato of India, many 
centuries before the birth of Pythagoras — extras 
from the Gebta in proof of that alTertion-^ various- 
pallages in the Sacontala and the HsEToi^ADas, 
llrongly corroboradve of it, exhibited in order. — 
The doArine of the Metemplycholis, or the notion of 
this life being a probationary ftate^ produdtive in 
India of thc\noll: excruciating and horrible penances, 
in order bythofe penances to obt»n moksh, or fu- 
preme happinels — A defcriprion of a Yogex, in the 
a£t of penance, from the Sacontala — The fupreme ' 
happinefs of Brahme a ftate of divine abfbrption. — 
The dodtrine of degenerate Ipirits migrating through 
various boobuns, or fpheres, and through animal 
bodies, to be traced to Ibme corrupted tradition of 
the fallen^angels — The Eleusiniam mysteries of 
Greece, as deferibed by Jaroblicus and Proclus, and 
detailed by Warburton in the Divine Legation, com- 
pared with the myflerious rites pradtifed in the caverns 
of India — The genuine theology of Lidia purer in 
its principles than any other profelTed in the world, 
except the Chriftian—juftly Hated to be lb by Mr. 
Haftings, in his elegant lefter to Mr. Nathaniel 
Smith, prefixed to the Gceta — Some moft fublime 
paiTages produced in proo^ from that Epilbde and 
Horn a tranfladon of dw Bhacavat, hy Sir William 
Jrnies Ceruun paflages in Scripdire furprifingly 

confonant 
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confbnant to thcfc extfa£b — Whether this might be 
denved from any polTible connet^n with the lie- ' 
brews ? — The fa£t itfclf, of any general intercourle 
between the two nations> denied •— and the aflertions 
of Poftellus, Dr. Hyde, and others, deriving Brahma 
&om Abraham, confuted — Hamilton’s account of 
a Jew colony at Cranganorc, on the coaft of Malabar, 
detailed and confidered — polTibly the remains of the 
ten tribes — The Vedas, however, written at a 
period far more ancient than that diiperfion, and 
confequcntly the primirive uncorrupted religion of 
Brahma coidd only be derived to them <fbm Noah, 
the Menu of die Sanfereet theologians, or clfe from 
his more immediate defeendants of the righteous line 
of Shem, who firft letded in India. 

The author returns to the parallel of the myste- 
ries of India and Greece. — However pure the 
primeval theology of India, like all the fyftems of 
religion praftifcd in every nation of the anci^t 
world, it gradually declined in its purity, through 
the venality, fervility, or ambition, of fucceflivc 
priefts — Its progrefs in degeneracy traced from the 
age of Vyasa to the prefent day — The firft caufe 
of that degeneracy ftated to be the fymbolizing of 
the ATTRIBUTES of the Deity — in the veneration 
pi^d to brave and pious Rajahs deceafed, elpecially 
'to thofc in whom the gfeat Indian deity Veefhnu be- 
came incarnate — exemplified in die three Ramas 
But, as the amialU attributes of God were perfoni- 
fied and venera'^ed by the Indians, fo was that timid 
race induced, \fy terror, to deily the evil dsemons, 

^ and 
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and their borriik attrihutes The w^s of Eut- 
Quanta and Salsettb crowded with images al> 
luTive to the majellic attributes of God and the mag- 
nified virtues of men — The whole tr^ of &lle 
deities likewife introduced into the Grecian myfteries 
— The caverns of Elephanta and Sallette formed 
with dark ailes and winding pafiages, exadly re&m- 
Wing thofe in the temple of Ceres at Eleufis — The 
Phallus of Bacchus nnd the Lingam of Ma- 
HADEO principal objefts in the myftic Ihews — The 
enormities confequent of the former grofe fyftem of 
worfliip in <^cece and Rome, and of the latter in 
India, depicted — The former from Eferodotus and 
Livyj the latter from Renaudot and Tavernier — 
The proftiturions at the temple of the Dea Syria in 
honour of Mylitta, fimilar to thofe of the women 
OF the idol in the pagodas of India — particular ac- 
count of the education and accomplilhmcnts of the 
latter— The furrounding horrors that enveloped the 
ASPIRANT, and the final raptures that attended ini- 
tiation, defcribed from Apuleius, Dion Chry- 
foftome, and Plato — Some curious particulars, re- 
lated by Meursius, in regard to the numerous ab- 
lutions in the Grecian myfteries, compared widi 
thofe recounted in the Ayeen Akbery, as neceflary 
to be undergone by the Brahme chares, or Brah- 
min of the firft degree — Mr. Bryant’s aflertion, 
thawhe rites of Isis and Osiris were originally infti- 
tuted in memory of the deluge, confidered and cor- 
roborated, by the fimilar rites of the/Brahmins— 
The Author pledges himfclf to prove, ihat there arc 

Sanfercct 
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Suifcreet records a genbkai. os&vob in Htndo^bHS 
•-^The account of the Grecian MVBTi;iiiEfr€onclikteidi‘ 
wtdi an enumerarion of other pan^l cifcumftancea 
that took place in tb<$ celebration of thofe in India. 

Tim chapter concludes with an extenfive inquiry 
hato that diluted t(^c, who were the ^dcttors of 
the caverns Of Salssttb and Elephanta ?— Whether 
the Egyptians ?— The iubterraneous gratooes ^ 
caverns of the Thebais, with their fculptures, de» 
fcribed from Pococke, Greaves,. Norden, and Sa> 
vary — Whether the ^Ethiopians ? An account from 
Ludolphus of the Ethiopian rock-tem^es, -and dieir 
fculptures— 'A curious paliage apparently corrobora* 
tive of the latter hypothefrs from the Archaolooia 
•X- Another remarkable paflage adduced from Ezekiel, 
in proof that images refemUing thofe in the Indian 
caverns, decked with fimilar ornaments, and painted 
with vermilion, were in the mofr ancient periods 
adcM'ed b Ghaloaea the whole, confequently, relics 
of the ancient prevailbg Sabian superstition, or 
WORSHIP OF THE HOST OF HEAVEN, and febricatcd 

w 

by the ancient Cuthites. 

The author, b the third volume, emerging from 
die gloom of subterraneous pagodas, introduces his 
readers into^fhe Iplcndid temples that adorn the fur- 
lace of Hbdeftan — their height, extent, and the 
magnitude of the ftohes with which they are built, 
Ihipendous — infrdnced b the magnificent portico of 
Chillambrum, and the circumference of die walls 
of Seringh^. ^ The moft ancient pagodas erofbed 
i^die form 6f pyramid^^with only one door^and 

illuminated 
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iilumiaatic4 by lamps kcfC«onftandy biKmogo^pro^ 
'pejly compaM by MAN4>£uiio to cms.— The 
more modern pagodas er^ed in a -better of acr 

chitei&ure} and richly dec-prsned within wijth gildings 
caryed' work, and printings without;, enriiely covered 
with fctdptured animals.-^ The five meft venerated 
pegodte of India, viz. that of jAOCEfthAVT*~>t}Sit 
of BanAl^s — that of Matviija— that of TaiitatTr 
—and that ofSBRiNOHA*«,—fueeeflively’ and minutely 
defcribed from Tavernier and otlicrs.— An afiec^g 
ftory relative to the firft defilement of Seringham by 
Emopean s^ies. — The amazing revenues which 
theft and other pagodas anciently enjdyed— 40,000 
fouls fupporced by the revenues of Serinonaxi ah>ne. 
— A more accurate furvey of dieir internal lculpture% 
and a deferipdon of the monftrous idols adored in 
them.— ^E oyft and Inpta leem to have afihmbled 
in theft pagodas the animals deemed more pecuUarly 
liured in each country — as, for Inftancet the Mem- 
phian BULt-i-thc RAM, lacred to Jupiter -^and 
the GOAT) to Pan — are ften blended with the ape 
of Rama — the rhinoceros — and die elephant. 

An extenfive difqiRfition is now entered into on 
that efilputed point, whether India or Egypt were the 
elder empircj and which nadon frrfr imparted its rites 
of iiiperftition to the other?— The. s^tuon of Kir- 
CHER, relative* to the fttding ih India of the Egypdan 
piie^, driven from their country by the cavages of 
CAAffRYSSs, fiifr confijdered.i^The opinion <^ 1 ^mp- 
FER, in regard to the great Indian./laint Budoha 
Sakia, (in odier words, the god ‘ BoodhJ <-^.the 

Voi, 11 . C opinion 
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opinion of both thoie antiquarians highly probable, and 
apparently fupported by that of Sir W. Jonss, given 
in the Aliadc Refeardies, on the ful^eA of .BooDHr- 
ond on die great relemblwce fublilling both in the 
name and the worlhip of the Fgypdan Isis and Osiris 
and the Indian Eswara and Isa, The refult of Sir 
William’s inqvdry concerning a colony of priefts %>- 
pofed to have letded at Tirhoot« in North Bahar 
on the whole, &vourable to luch a fuppofition. — • 
Mr. Chambers’s account of the ruins of Mavalipuram 
>»6f the SoMMONACoooM, or Hone-deity of the 
Siamese— and of the liipcrftition of Bo<^h. — Addi> 
tional evidence of an early and f<uniliar intercourle fub* 
lifting between the Egyptians and Indians ad- 
duced.— The ftru^hire of their temples limilar in 
point of mafty folidity, m^itude, and extent. — A 
curfory companion of a few of the principal ftru£tures 
of each country, preparatory to a more extenfive pa- 
rallel.— Sdme ftriking circumftances of national re- 
lemblance enumerated; as, hrft, in their mutual vene- 
ration of the iacred lotos.— A defeription of that 
flower from Herodotus, and a late traveller, M. Sa- 
vary. — Secondly, in their early cultivation of the 
SUGAR-CANE. — Thirdly, in their ancient, and once 
univerlal, die^ having confifted of vegetables. — 
Fourthly, in their mutual poilclling a sacred sacer- 
OoTAL LANGUAGE, Called in India the Devin aoari. 
—Fifthly, in the divifion of the people into TRiiSts, 
or casts. — Sixthly, innhe numerous ablutions 
prafrifed by bdifh people. — And, finally, in dieir uni- 
vedid reverence of the cow and the serpent.— 

The 
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' The temples of Egypti and dieir lymbolical decora- 
tions, largely defcribed from the moft authentic and 
recent tcavellers. 

The AuAor, in the fourth and fifth volumes, in- 
veftigates the more pure and sublime Theology of 
India, defcended traditionally down to them from the 
venerable patriarchs, of which the following are the 
principal oudines:—* A revelation was vouchfofed. 
by lus Creator to man, in a Hate of innocence in Pa- 
radifc, concerning his nature, his will, and of the mode 
by which he would be worfhipped. — The Deity not a 
folitary, occult and inacceflible, being, but perpetually 
prefent with his creatures, and in all his works.— The 
ancient doctrine of divine emanations adduced in 
proof of this afTerdon— that dodrine, the probable 
Iburce pf all idolatry, fince it was God him/elf that 
was Jirft adored in the Sun, the FihEj and other ele- 
ments— remains of this purer primitive thcnlogy re- 
markably apparent amidfr a thoufand fupeKlitions in 
India.— General divifion of the Hindoos into four 
grand tribes, or cafts — the tribe of Brahma— the 
tribe of Kehtree — the tribe of Bice — the tribe of 
SooDER — the pure doftrines of Vyafa contained in 
the Vedas.— f The Brahmins alone permitted to read 
the Vepas — thofe Vedas expliuned to have been ori- 
ginally only three, and denominated the Reig Veda— 
the Yajush Veda-i— and the SajJan Veda.— All three 
comprized under the name Ricyajuhsama — and 
the fourth, or Atharva Veoa, proved from internal 
evidence to be far more modern.— The iEnglifh, more 
than any other European nations, have contributed to 
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remove the veil anciently obfcui'ed the gentSne 
reli^on of Brahma, indicated in the. Vedas,’ the 
Geeta, and other Sanfcreet theological ercatifes.— ■ 
An attempt of the Emperor Akber to penetrate that 
veil. — The affefting ftory of Friltl, and his Brahmin 
preceptor. — An account of the Sanfcreet language, ex- 
trafted from Sir William Jones and Mr. Halhed. — 
The Author next enters upon the difcufllon of the 
PaOan Triads of Deity, ahd particularly' of the 
character and functions of BrahMa, Veeshnu, and 
Seeva, the grand Indian triad, of whom an accurate 
engraving ferms the frontilpiece Of there volumes.— 
Any comparifon of the Indian and Chriftian Trikity 
an infult to the latter; from the immenlb diQ>arity of 
the relpedlive charafters. — An extenfive furvey is 
now taken of the do£trine of the CnkisriAtf Tlti> 
NiTv.— That doftrine deUvered down from the an- 
cient Patriarchs, and di^ufed Over the Eaft, during 
the migradon and dilperlion of their Hebrew pofte- 
rity — demonftrated to be plainly revealed in the Old 
Tellament, and to have been beheved and taught by 
the Jewish Rabbi, long pre>'ious to the birth of 
Plato and the coming of Christ. — The true ori- 
^ of that rancour and contempt with which the 
Jews are iiiifbmed agunft the Messiah unfolded.— 
Some objections, urgpd by foepdcal opponents againfo 
Ac Trinity, Mfwered.- The Jews pay lels de- < 
ierence to Ae written than to Ae oral law, 
they adert to have been dehverM to Moles Oh ^md. 
—An hiftor^al account of Ae celebrated code of 
JBwlA traditions colleCled by Rabbi JiroAh, the 

HOLY, 
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HOLY, 40 (i Called THS MWNA.-rr-Of the two TaA* 
IfVDS oCJsiiusALEM and Babylon and. of the two 
TARctri^s of Onnblqs and Jonathan."^ The 
mcr Taroum the moft concife and pure pataphrafe 
•~<the latter more di0ule> and Tuppofed tio have been 
interpolated.*— A progjefEvc view taken of the paf- 
&ges in Scriptqre, eftablifbing fome a plurality, 
and others fo exprefs upon -the personal agency 
and DIVINE ATTRIBUTES of the Mimra, or Logos, 
and the Ruach Hakkodesh, or Holy Spirit, as 
plainly to evince a Trinity of divine hypostases 
fubfifting the Godhead. — The preceding quota- 
tions illuftrated, in regird to the Old Teftament, by 
a variety of extracts from the Targums, and corro- 
borated, in regard to the New, by an exhibition of 
fimilar fentiments and pailages in the wridngs of 
Philo- JuDiEus, Josephus, and others. —The fym- 
bols of the Jews illuftrative of this doCtrine confidered; 
but particularly the Cherubim — with an engraving 
of the Cherubim.— The fentiments of the ancient 
Rabbles exhibited. — The manner b which the High- 
Fried gave his folemn benediction to the people de- 
fciibed, and the form in which he diipofed his fingers 
reprefented by an engraving, copied from Athanafius 
Kirchcr. — The mode b which they defignated the 
bcommunicable name of Jehovah, viz. by three 
JoDs and a circle, emblenlatical of a Trinity b 
Unity — that fymbol exhibited. — In the ancient myf- 
dcal character fuppofed, like the Devinagari cha- 
racter of India, to have been revealed^ y angels, the 
Jop> the fird initial letter of thatnaine, accompanied 
, C 3 with 
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with a TRiAMGtE — very remarkable^ becauie> a^ 
cording to Kircher, the Egyptian fymbol of the 
Deity, or numen triplex, was a triangle. — The 
three perfons in the divine essence compared, by 
thofe Rabbles, to the three coUateral branches of the 
Hebrew letter Schin. — That letter therefore conlpi- 
cuoufly engraved on the ancient Phylactery, wWch 
the Jews, according to the divine command, wore on 
the head. — Engravings, dilplaying thefe various fym- 
bols, in the courfe of the inquiry, prefented to the 
reader. — An account of the femous book of Zohar, 
and of the Sephir Jetzirah, or book of Abraham. 
—A review of the Pagan Trinities.— The Ora- 
cles of Zoroaster confidered— contain internal evi- 
dence that they are not wholly Injurious — that afler- 
tion proved in a Ihort comparifon of the theoretic 
lyftem of theology laid down in thofe oracles, and the 
praffical worlhip of the Chaldaeans, Perfians, and In- 
dians.— THfe THREE PRINCIPLES mentioned in the 
Zoroaftrian or Chaldaic Oracles, the moft early cor- 
ruption of tlie doftrine of die Hebrew Trinity. — The 
Perfian Triad of Deity, Oromasdes, Mithras, Ari- 
MANius; or, radier, the three-fold power of the God 
Mithra, thence called Triplasios, to be referred to 
the fame origm.— The remains of this dodtrine re- 
ma^ably apparent in India, not only in the triad 
Brahma, Veeshnu, and Seeva, but in various fym- 
bolic charafters of that myftic Triad recapitulated ailfl 
exhibited. — An account of a medal found in Siberia, 
on which is cn^ved the figure of the Triune God, 
accoi^anied with a deferipdon in Tangutian charac- 
^ ters. 
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ters, explained by Colonel Grant, and with an engra- 
ving of it fix>in Parfons's Remains of Japhet.--«The 
Peruvians defcribed by Acofta as worlhipping an id<d 
denominated Tanga-Tanoa, which they afleit to 
mean One in Three and Three in One.-~A IhorC 
inquiry entered into, by what channel a dodrine, fo 
improbable to have been the fabrication of mere hu- 
man rcafon, as that of a Trinity in Unity, could be 
propagated among a nation fo remote from the He- 
brews as the Peruvians. — The great three-headed 
IDOL of Japan defcribed ftom Kempfer— an engra- 
ving of thattfdol from the fame author.— The Trinity 
of Egypt confidered— reprefcntcd by a globe, a 
WING, and a serpent. —Its m^ing inveftigated, 
and an engraving of ic exhibited which was copied 
from the front of the ruins of Luxor, by Mr. Norden, 
in . his Antiquities of Egypt. — An account of the 
Trinity of divine perfons, in the Hymns attributed 
to Orpheus.— The doctrines relative to a Trinity 
taught by Pythagoras, Parmenides, and Plato. 
—A conclufive retrofpeft on the fubjedt, and a gene- 
ral recapitulation of the principal arguments adduced 
in proof of the original pofrtion, that this dodlrine 
•was originally revealed from heaven to the anceftors 
of the human race, known to the Hebrew patriarchs, 
and propagated, by themfelves and their pofterity, 
during their various migrations and dilperfions 
throughout the world.— A fummary account of the 
opinions at prefent entertiuned by the Jews, relative to 
the cxpedked advent of tfic Messiah. — Calculations 
formerly made concerning that cvcr| from the courfe 
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of die liars. -^Thofe calculations now forbidden bf 
a mod tremendous imprecadonj in the Oemara,. that 
the- bowels of the calculator may budl afunder. The 
execration, how evaded by Abarbanel/ the grc^t 
commentator on the Pentateuch. — own extrava- 
gant adertiofls, with relpcdl to the conllellations, and 
his particular computation of the times of the Mefliah 
proved to be felfe, by the event.— The monftrous 
conceptions of the modern Jews, relative to the great 
feaft- at which the fecond Mefliah, after the overthrow 
of the enemies of the Jews, is to entertain the whole 
alfembled race of Judah, from Abrahara^downwards, 
in the renovated city of Jerufalem, (according to the 
Rabbles cited by ^fnage,) with the flelh of the female 
Leviathan, faked by God from the beginning of 
time, and preferved as an exquiftte relilh fer that 
banquet of his Son. — They are alfo to be regaled 
with the female Behemoth, which cats the grafs of 
jooo moun^i^ins in one day, according to Plalm 1. lo. 
and ''vith the flelh of the ftupendous bird Ziz, or 
Bariuchne, whofe extended wings obfeured the fun. 
— Wine made of the grapes of paradifc, and treafured 
in the vault of Adam, allb referved for that feaft. — 
The author apologizes, and gives his reafons for men- 
tioning thefe rabbiiucal vagaries, viz. to flicw their 
perverflon of Scripture texts, and their fenlual and 
cf/ifal notions of what isipurcly Ipirituali among which 
may be numbered, that moft baleful fpring of all thdr 
calamities, tlie perfuafion that the Messiah is yet 

TO COME, A MIGHTY TEMPORAL PRINCE, 
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The Author now returns to the inv^igaibii iof 
points remuning to be ednfidered in the tmbolo^ 
or of the Br^mins According to Piodorus Sh:a;‘ 
lus, the ancient Brachinans acknowle<%ed all that 
civil :uid ecclelialHcal inlHtutions to be derived from 
Dionysius An inqinry commenced concerning thj( 
true Indian Bacchus •"*> The Indians, in theiv ito» 
latlons to the Greeks, to flatter their conquerors, art> 
full/ applied the adventures of their great Hero and 
Goo Rama to the Grecian Dion/fius •— The true 
Dion/Iius of antiquity al&rted to be no other than 
Noah and, probably, the firfl; perfon who led a 
colony to India- fl-om Armenia, after the flood, was an 
immediate defeendant of the more virtuous line of 
that patriarch, who eltabliflied the original, mild, 
and patriarchal, form of government which originally 
prevailed in India, and of which many traces to 
this day remain — The early and acknowledged ma- 
turity of the fciences in India, and other perplexing 
phenomena relative to that Country, attempted to be 
accounted for, by fiippofing, with Mr. Bryant, that 
colony to have migrated, not from Shinaar> but 
from Ararat, -previous to the ere<5kion of Babel 
and the confiifion Of tongues — The Cuthites 
ejefted by the vengeance of God from Shinaar, 
and, defeated by the confederated foverei^ of 
the line of Shem, invade India in various diree- 
tk)ns—- from the North by the pafi of Hurdwar— i 
and from the regions on t|?e wcflcrn frontiers, called 
from them Indo-Scythia — The fmmer eftabBfhed 
diemlelves on the Ganges, and- ftR'med that vaft 

Eaftern 
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EafteAi eitiplit fo celebrated in Sanfereet hiftdiies« 
of which the dty of Owdh was the capital, a'lttl 
the Hindoo god and prophet Rama, the fon of 
Cush, the firft potent fovercign the latter founded 
the equally renowned empire of the Weft, and, 
pollibly, the capital of that empire was either 
Hastihapoor, or Brahminabau The author 
aiUgns his reafons for adopting this hypothefis, 
which are founded on the mardal and enterprizing 
charader of the sons of Ham ■— their attachment 
to the facred g^oom of caverns — and the acknow- 
ledged fkill in architefture of that race,vwho ereded 
the (hjpendous pyramids of Egypt — • He urges that 
tins hypothefis accounts for the origin of the two 
GREAT SECTS of India, and their varying theology 
for the veneration which the Indians entertain 
for cows and serpents, the predominant fuper- 
ftition of Egypt •— their adoration of the solar orb 
— their woflhip of the phallus — and their fangui- 
nary facrifices of men and beasts. ~ The Diflerta- 
tions of Sir William Jones, and others, on the In- 
dians, very decifively point cowards fome fuch hy- 
pothefis as this — fince they evince, tha^ at fome 
remote period, tliere has been a general convulfion 
in the civil and religious conftitution of India — that 
a great and remarkable change has taken place in the 
iTJittners and opinions o& the Hindoos — and fince the 
myllery of the great battle of the Mahabbarat, ifi 
which fons and brothers fell in a general and pro- 
mifeuous carna^, can only be refolved by fuch a 
llippofition Vhe true charaifler of th6 venerable 
f Brachmans 
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firachmans of antiquity is finally delineated, and the 
fevcre tortures are alfo enumerated, wluch they 
underwent ,in their progrefi through the Cha& 
Asherum, or FOUR DEGREES of probation j tortures 
which they bore with a conftancy and with a for- 
titude worthy of a more enlightened religion and 
more animating rewards. 


END OF THE INTRODUCTORY PROSPECTUS OP THE 
PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS DISCUSSED IN THE DISSER- 
TATION ON THE THEOLOGY OF HINDOSTAN. 
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C H A P. I. 

Concerning the physical and symboli- 
cal Theology OF the ancient Indians; 
IN WHAT Points it resembled that op 
THE Scythians — that op the ancient 
Persians — that op the ancient Egyp- 
tians — AND that of the EARLY 
Greeks. 


SECTION J. 

feinting out the Jnahgy enifiing between the 
ancient ^beeJogf India and Scythia ; par- 
fict^ar^ in refpeB to the fuperfiitious Rites 
proofed ly both Nations in conficrated Gr&tes 
and Cavernst and their fanguinary Sacrifices 
of lien and Beajis, 

• 

.1|r AM DOW about to ttiter u^ioh a fubjeft, 
■ of which the b^agmitiide and ini - 

A tACYlfill me with awe and aj prehenfidfi. 

ItL the comprdicnfive view which it is m 

inccn’..-.' .1 
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Intention to take of this important and dif- 
puted topic, the Indian Theology, fo many 
various and complicated circumftances prefs 
for confideration, that I am almoft at a lofs 
from what point to commence the wide 
forvcy. If a lefs degree of order and con- 
neflion than I could wifh Ihould appear in 
my reflections on this head of the religious 
PRINCIPLES, maintained from age to age 
by the Hindoos, the reader will, I hope, can- 
didly impute the defeCt to the obfcure, the 
extenfive, and complex, nature of the fv^b-^ 
jeCt under examination. 

During the intercoqrle which the ancients 
maintained with India, by means of the con- 
quefls of Alexander, and the commerce af- 
terwards carried on with the nations inhabit- 
« 

ing the peninfula, they were able to obtain- 
a partial infight into their theological inili- 
tutions, which, as far as known to them, 
have been faithfully tranfmitted to poflerity, 
in the writings of Herodotus, Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, Strabo, and Pliny. Some of the outlines 
which they have drawn are indeed jtifl: and 
ftiiking; but the impenetrable veil, which 
the craft of the Inuian as well as of the 
Egyptian priefthood had thrown over the 
more iblemn diyfleries of the religion they 
^ profeiTed, 
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prQfeiled, precluded any very intimate ac- 
quaintance with its principles. Of the ge- 
nuine precepts and the more fublime doctrines 
of Brahma, whether conlidered as a theolo- 
gift or as a legillator, as they are now 
known to us through the Greta and the 
Gentoo Code, the ancients were as entirely 
ignorant as even the European conqueror*: of 
India themfelves, to their dilgrace, continued 
till the middle of the prefent century ; when 
Mr. Holwell, Mr. Dow, and, in Hill more 
recent periods. Sir William Jones, Mr, Hal- 
hed, and Mr. Wilkins, made the moH inde- 
fatigable and fuccefsful efforts to inveftigate 
them. To the laborious refearches of thefe 
gentlemen is the public indebted for all the 
original knowledge of which they aye now in 
pofleflion, both in regard to the true princi- 
ples of the theology of the Hindoos contained 
in the Vedas,* and the profound wifdom 
and equity difplayed in the code of their laws. 
The lateft information, however, and that on 
which I fhall principally depend, is by far 
the mod authentic; for,, to the allegorical 
ly^em which Mr. Holwell has laboured to 
eftablifh, there arc material objections; and 

no 

y 

* The four (acred volumes of India, fo denominated from 
Veda, aSANscREET root, fignifying, to know. 
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no very great ftrefs can be laid on arty in- 
formation, relatife to that religion, given in 
the prefatory difiertation of Mr. DoW} be- 
caufe a very able Scholar in Sanfcreet literature 
has proved the ingenious writer’s palpable 
deficiency in the knowledge of thofe facred 
writings, from his having prefented to the 
public, as an authentic Ipecimen of the feveral 
Vepas, four alhiogues, or ftanzas, which he 
affirms have not the leaft affinity or fimilitude 
•whatfocver to thofe books. The truth of 
this aflertion, Mr. Halhed * has placed be- 
yond the poffibility of doObt, by a particular 
quotation of the firA of thole alhlogues, with 
the Aanzas immediately preceding the fubfe- 
quent, as they Aand in a collecticHi of San* 
icrect poems, of very ancient date indeed, but 
totally unconnected with the futgeCl: of reli- 
gion. While, however, I am compelled thus 
early to point out the defeats of this writer, 
it is but juAice to add, that even Mr. Halhed 
himlelf has acknowledged, thatj in other 
refpeCls, he is ** an author of cOnfiderabk 
merits” and calls his translation of Ferilhtta 
an degant tranAadon.” What is moA 

wofthy 

Sec Mr. Do^’s prefatory Di/Tertation to his tranflation of 
Feridita, voi.i. p>3o, and Mr. Hilhed’s Pre&cc to the Code of 
Cen^Laws^ p»)2, 4to edition. 
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worthy of our attention, in the two former 
of thofc writers, fhall be firft noticed; new 
rays of light from the pages of the latter will, 
as we advance, illuminate the fubjed;. I 
think it neceflary, however, to begin my in- 
quiries at a period far remote from that of 
their immediate inveftigation. 

The gloomy cavern and the confecrated 
GROVE bore witnefs to the earlieft devotions 
of mankind. The deep (hade, the folemn 
filence, the profound folitude, of fuch places, 
infpired the contemplative foul with a kind of 
holy horror, and cheriflied in it the feeds of 
virtue and religion. The fame circumftances 
were found equally favourable to the pro- 
pagation of fcience, and tended to imprels 
upon the minds of the hearers the awful 
didfates of truth and wifdom. The Brah- 
mins of Alia and the Druids of Europe 
were therefore conftantly to be found in the 
recelTes of the facred grotto and in the 
bofom of the embowering foreft. Here, un- 
difturbed, they chanted forth their devout 
orifons to their Creator j here they pradlifed 
the feverities of bodily mortification ; here 
they taught mankind the vanity of wealth, 
the folly of power, and the madnefs of 
ambition. All Afia befide canifot boaft fuch 
VoL.II. D auguft 
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auguft and admirable monuments of antiquity 
as the caverns of Salsette and Elephanta, 
and the fculptures that adorn them* I con- 
fider them, not only as ftupendous fubfeirra- 
neous temples of the Deity, but as occafionally 
ufed by the Brahmina for inculcating the 
profoundeft arcana of thofe fciences, for which 
they were fo widely celebrated throughout the 
Eaft. What were the religious rites praflifed 
and what the fciences taught in. thofe caverns, 
I ftiall referve for ample inveftigation under 
the fecond general head. In the mean time 
it may be obferved, that, from the deep obfeu- 
rity of caverns and forefts, have, in every 
age, iflued the light of philofophy and the 
beams of religion. Zoroaster, or Zer- 
DusHT, the great reformer of the feci of 
the Perfian Magi, between whofe doflrines 
and thofe of Brahma I fliall hereafter, in 
many points, trace a ftriking refemblance, 
amidfl the gloom of a cavern, compofed his 
celebrated fyftem of theological inftitutions, 
which filled twelve volumes, each confifiing 
of a hundred Ikins of vellum, and was called 
the Zend-avesta.* The renowned philolh- 

, phers, 

* Dr. Prideaux,^ who, next to the learned Hyde, lias given tlie 
poll fiPple account of Zoroafier and hU tenets, informs us, 

that. 
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J)hers, Epiftetus, and Pythagoras, who was 
hitnfelf the fcholar of Zoroafter,* fought 
tvifdom in the folitaiy cell. Even the vene- 
rable prophets of the true religion took up 
their abode in the folitudes of the defertj 
and the herald of the Messiah, whofe meat 
was the locufts and the wild honey which 
thofe folitudes produced, declares himfelf to 
be “the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
nefs.” In later ages, the crafty impoftor 
Mohammed, in order more effeftually to 
eftablifti the pretended fan6lity of his cha- 
rafter, thought it neceflary to fhun the fociety 
of men, and retired to fabricate his daring 
impofitions in “ a lonely cave, amidft the 
recefles of Mount Hara.” 

Groves, facred to religion and fcience, were 
famous over all the Eaft. Abraham is faid to 
have “ planted a grove in Beerfliebah, and to 
have called there upon the name of the 
Lord.’''!* But his degenerate pofterity after- 
wards proftituted the ball(med grove to pur- 
pofes of the bafeft devotion. They were up- 
» Da* braided, 

that the word Zend-avefta fignliics FJre kindler. See Prideaux’s 
Connedlions, vol. i. p.3i7> o6t. edit. 1724. See alfo Dr. Hyde, 

Vet. Rclig. Perf. cap.xxvi. p.330. £dit.Qx6n. 1760. 

* * Pridcaux’s Connexions, voLi. p. 224. 

t Gen.xxi. vwre23. 
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braided, by the prophets, with burning irt- 
cenfe and offering oblations, under every 
oak and green tree, to the gois of the 
Phoenicians and the neighbouring nations. 
It was againft the groves^ polluted by fuch 
idolatrous facrifices, that the moft awful ana- 
themas of offended heaven were, in holy 
writ, perpetually denounced. Amidft the ar- 
dours of a torrid clime, thofe fylvan folitudes 
could not fail to afford the moft grateful 
retreat j but, according to the united attefta- 
tions of the ancients, their inmoft recelTes 
were often polluted by the moft dreadful rites. 
The Scythians, alfo, who never erected 
temples to the Deity, in their colder regions, 
celebrated the myfteries of their fanguinary 
fuperftition under groves of oak of aftonifli- 
ing extent and of the profoundeft gloom. 
Some of thofe oaks, according to Keyfler,* 
who has diligently inveftigated the antiquities 
of that northern race, and traced them among 
their deicendants in Europe, were of a pro- 
digious magnitude, and were always plenti- 
fully fprinkied 'Jvith the blood of the ex-^ 
piling Victims. However vaft the dimenfions 
of thofe oaks might have been, it is hardly 
’poffible they could have exceeded in lize that 
t* wonderful 

* Sec Keyfler’s Antiquitates Septcntrionalcs^ Diflcrt. 3, 
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wonderful Indian tree under which we are 
told, by the ancients,* that four hundred 
horfemen^ might take (helter at once. This 
was doubtlefs the facred batta, or banian- 
tree of the moderns, under the ample (hade 
of whofe radicating branches, Tavernier in- 
forms us, that the Hindoos of modern times 
delight to refide, to drefs their viduals and 
ereft their pagods. Of one of this fpecies, 
growing near Surat, he has given an engra- 
ving, -j* with a number of Fakeers, the 
gymnofophifts of the ancients, in every 
dreadful pofture of penance and diftortion. 
The Druids of Gaul and of Mona, the im-» 
mediate defeendants of the ancient Celto- 
ScYTHiANs, retained the fame veneration for 
groves of oak ; and, according to the Roman 
hiftorians, in the early periods of that empire, 
praftifed the fame tremendous Ipecies of fu- 
perftition, devoting to the gods, with many 
horrid ceremonies, the unhappy captives, 

P 3 taken 


« Confult Strabo^ lib.xv. p. 6.59, 8 c Plin. Nat. Hid. lib. xii. 
C. iv. in regard to the immenfe bulli of the Indian trees, efpe- 
cially of the F;cus Indica# 

f See the engraving. Voyage ^e Tavernier, tom.iv. p. ii8, 
edit, a Rouen, 1713, and p. 166 of the London folio edit. . 

^ y 

X ViSiima feems to be derived a n)iSto^ the petfon conquered in 
battle, and therefore doomed to facrificc. 
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taken in war. Lucan,* defcribing the Maffi- • 
lian grove of the former, enumerates circum- 
ilances which make us fhudder as v^e read — 
the gloomy, damp, impenetrable, grove, where 
no fylvan deity ever relided, no bird ever 
fang, no beaft ever flumbeied, no gentle ze- 
phyr ever played, nor even the lightning 
rould rend a pafTage. It was a place of blood 
and horror, abounding with altars reeking 
with the gore of human vi£fims, by which 
all the trunks of the lofty and eternal oaks, 
which compofed it, were dyed of a crimfon 
colour : a black and turbid water rolled 
through it in many a winding ftreara ; no 
foul ever entered the forlorn abode, except the 
priell, who, at noon and at midnight, with 
palenefs on his brow and tremor in his ftep, 
went thither to celebrate the horrible myfte- 
ries in honour of that tenific deity, whofe 
afpedl he dreaded more than death to behold. 

That 

* Lucus crat, longo nunquam violatus ab acvo, 

Obfcurum cingcns connexis aera ramis. — 

Ilunc non ruiicolce Panes, nemorumquc potentes 
Sylvani Nymplia que tencnt, fed barbara ritu 
Sacra deum, flruAx facris feralibus arse ; 

Omnis et humanis ludrata cruoribus arbos. 
nils et volucres metuunt iniiilere ramis, 

£.t luflrls recubare fera: : nec ventus in il!as 
Incubuibiilvas, cxcuilaque nubibus atris 
Fidgura 


LucatCs Pbarfalia^ lib, iii. /. 400 ^ 
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That a country, like India, whofe jungle*, 
at this period of general cultivation, form in 
fome places an impervious barrier, and whole 
fages have ever alFe^fed both the aufterity and 
ieclulion of anchorites, Ihould once have 
abounded with the noblell groves, calculated 
for every purpofe of fuperftition as well as in- 
ftruffion, is a fuppolition neither irrational 
nor incredible. Indeed many very extenfive 
and beautiful groves * yet remain in Hin- 
dollan, though now applied to other pur.- 
pofes. Whatever may have been urged in 
favour of the high antiquity of Benares, as 
the original feat of Hindoo literature and 
the moll favoured rehdence of the Brahmins, 
it feems to be a fa^^, authenticated by the 
evidence of the Ayeen Akbery,*!- ar^ corrobo- 
rated in fome degree by the Afiatic Re- 
fearches,! that Tir»oot, a city lituated in 
the north of Bahar, polTefles a prior claim to 
that jtonour j for, it is faid, ^*from old timet 
to have been the relidence of Hindoo learn- 
ing j” and thofe delightful groves of orange- 
trees mentioned before, winch extended no 

D 4 lefs 

• In the Sacontala, an ^ncient Indian drama, the Brah- 
nuns are reprefented as reiiding in the bofom of a deep foreil. 

i 

+ Ayeen Akbery, vol.ii. p. 32. 

t Aiiatic Refearches, vol.i. p.163. 
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Icfs than thirty cofe, might well contribute to 
render it the Athens of Hindoftan. It will 
be remembered, that Birmh-Gaya, a place of 
worlhip, fo called from being confecrated to 
Brahma, is in that fubah, and that Mr. 
Chambers, quoting Feriflita, fays, that the 
province of Bahar was thus denominated, 
“ becaufe it was formerly fo full of Brahmins, 
as to be, as it were, one great feminary of 
learning^' as the word imports. Naugracut, 
lituated on the range of mountains of the 
fame name, in the north of Lahore, is alfo 
mentioned, by ancient travellers, as having 
a celebrated college of Hindoo learning, 
groves of vafl: extent, and a moll; frequented 
and fplendid chapel of Hindoo devotion, the 
very floor pf which, according to Mandellloe,* 
was covered with plates of gold. The rites, 
however, were fomewhat of a fanguinary 
kind i for, to gain the fmile of Matta, the 
monflrous idol adored there, the infatuated 
devotees cut out their tongues, which, ac- 
cording to Abul Fazil,*!' miraculoufly grew 
again in the fpace of two or three days. 

It has, indeed, been aflerted, and the af. 
fertion is fupported by the evidence of tra- 

‘ dition, 

* Mandelfloe apud Harris^ vol.ii. p. izo. 
f Ayeen Akfaery, vol.ii. p. 133- 
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dition, that the very early inhabitants of India 
were neither fo gentle in their manners nor (o 
guiltlefs jn their oblations as are the modern, 
but that they delighted in the effufion of la* 
crilicial blood as much as their progeny abhor 
and avoid it. It has been averted, that not 
only BESTIAL but even human facrifices were 
common among them, and that the velliges of 
this fanguinary fuperllition are ftill evident in 
frequent inftances of voluntary fuicide, and 
particularly in the inhuman pradtice, lb com- 
mon throughout India, of women burning 
themfelves with their deceafed hulbands; a 
pra<5lice, which is Hill encouraged by the 
Brahmins, and which all the authority of Mo- 
hammedan and European governors cannot 
cfFe6lually check. The truth of this aflertion 
is, indeed, too well authenticated both by an- 
cient and modern writers; and, though Mr. 
Holwell,* arguing from the general mildne6 
of the Hindoo charafter, and the benevolent 
principles of the Brahmin religion, ftrenuoufly 
denies the exiftence of thofe bloody rites, yet, 
unaccountable as it may appear, the VEDAS*f- 
themfelves enjoin the oblation, on fome occa- 
^ons, of a MAN, a bull, and a horse, under 

• the 

* llolwell^ part ii. p. S4. 

f Afiatf Rerear9h. vol.i. p. 265* 
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the names of Neramboha* Gomeoha, and 
Aswamedha. In the Aycen Akbery,* it is 
exprefsly faid, that, at a particular ppriod, on 
account of the number of animals which were 
at that time facrihced in Juggen, (divine wor- 
ihip,) “the Almighty appeared upon earth 
under a human form, to convince mankind of 
the wickednefs of that cuilom, and that he 
lived a hundred years.’' Strabo, -f* indeed, and 
Arrian, unite ip affirming, that facrihees of 
animals were anciently pradtifed in India, and 
i^cify both the bull and the hoiTe, which 
were obliged to be coal-black, as being of a 
more rare and valuable kind. The former 
adds, that the throats of the vi6tims were not 
cut, for fear of rendering the facrifice imper- 
fe£t, by Ipilling the blood of the animal, but 
that they were llrangled. This mode of de- 
priving the animal of life, if we are at all to 
credit the account, was more probably adopted 
to avoid the defilement of that blood, but f 
can by no means find this particular confirmed 
either in the Afiatic Relearches, which expiefs- 
ly fay, thefe ceremonies •wtre Jlaiued widi 
nor in that part of the Ayeen Akbery, which 

records 


♦ Ayeen Akbery, vol.iii. p, 24 is 
f Strabo, lib. XV. p. yw. 
t Arrian in Indiod. 
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records the hiftory of the facrificial rites of 
India. The latter book mentions, in oppofi>« 
tion to ,what Strabo aiTerts . concerning the 
coal-black fteed, that the Aswamedha Jug, 
or horfe-facrifice, was only properly perform- 
ed when the animal was white, with a Hack 
right ear; which, however, being an objedb 
equally rare, will ferve to prove the validity of 
that valuable author’s general information. 

However incredible to fome perfons may 
appear \he aflertion of the moft fanguinary 
rites having been at one time generally prac- 
tiled in Hindoftan, < he exiftence of fuch rites 
is rendered exceedingly probable by the fol- 
lowing fliort chapter in the Ayecn Akbery, 
which Abul Fazil, who had the beft opportu- 
nities of inveftigating the faft, would not 
have inferted unlefs founded in truth. It is 
entitled,* Meritorious Kinds of Suicide, 
There are five in number, for the choice of 
the voluntary viftim. “ i. Starving. 2. Co- 
vering himfdf with cow-dung j letting it on 
fire, and confuming himfelf therein. 3. Bury- 
ing himlelf with fnow. (This practice mull 
have been peculiar to the northern regions.) 
4. At the extremity of Bengal, where the 
Ganges difcharges itiellF into the fea through a 

thoufand 


♦ Ayccn Akbery, vol. iii. p. ?74- 
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thoufand channels, he goes into the water, 
enumerates his Hns, and prays till the alliga^ 
tors come and devour him. 5. Cujting his 
throat at Allahabad, at the confluence of the 
Ganges and the Jumna.” The legiflator, who 
could denominate thefe horrid adls of felf- 
murder meritorious^ could not be of a very 
mild or benevolent difpoiition, but, on the 
contrary, muft have been a gloomy bigot or 
blood-thirfty tyrant. The facrifice which Ca- 
LANUS made of himfelf, on the funeral pile, 
before the whole aflembled army of Alexander; 
the fimilar devotion of himfelf to the flames, 
at Athens, of the venerable Brachman Zar- 
MANOCHAGAS, who attended the embafly fent 
by Porus to Auguftus, and whofe epitaph, 
dictated by himfelf, exprefsiy alTerted, that he^ 
relinquifhed life in conformity to a cuflom 
prevailing among his countrymen ; that, men- 
tioned in a former chapter, of the unfuccefsful 
but warlike fovereign of Lahore; and the au^ 
thenticated narratives, in times comparatively 
modern, of the facrifice or inhumation, toge« 
therewith the corpfc of the monarch, of thg 
principal flaves and moil beloved wonten* of 

the 

• Mention is made in Harrises Voyages (vol. i. p. 282) of the 
death of ^ ]cing at Tanjore> at whofe funeral no lefs than three 
hundre^of his concubines at once leaped into the flames. Texeira* 
^ in 
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the fovercigns of the peninfula: thefe coilec- 
tive confiderations inconteftably prove how 
much atcuftomed the Indians formerly were 
to the rites of human facrifices, and in how 
late periods they continued to praclife that 
enormity, either conflrained in regard to others, 
or voluntary in refpe6t to themfelves. The 
dreadful rite, as a public national facrifice, 
ceafed, we are told,* when the ninth great 
incarnation of Veeshnu, in the form of the 
god Boodh, above-mentioned, took place, about 
looo years before Chrift, when that benign 
and compaflionate ueity abolilhed the difgrace- 
ful cuftom, and ordained, in its place, the more 
fimple and innocent oblation of fruits, flowers, 
and incenfe. 

1 am inclined to believe, that both this 
practice and the barbarous cuflom, of devoting 
to death the affeflionate wife on the funeral 
pile of her deceafed hulband, (do6irines fo 
oppofite to the general precepts of Brahma, 
which cheriftied in the bofom of his votaries 
the moft enlarged benevolence, and extended 
that benevolence even to brutes*) derived its 

origin, 

in page 9, of his Perfian p][ift&ry> declares^ that, when he was in 
lndia> four hundred women burned themfelves at the funeral of 
die Naique of Madura.” 


* Afiat* Refearch* vohi. p. 265. 
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origin, ih part, from fome early but forgotteil 
connexion with the neighbouring ferocious and 
war>trained tribes of Scythia. I have ven- 
tured to differ from Major Renrtel, in deriving 
the national appellation of Cathaei, which the 
Greeks, doubtlefs from fome refembling found 
heard by them, gave to the moft warlike peo- 
ple of northern India, from Kathay, or, if writ- 
ten Cuthaei, from Scuthe, or Scythe j whereas 
that gentleman, finding the name written Ka- 
theri in Diodorus Siculus, with perhaps greater 
propriety, would underftand by them the 
Kattry, or Raja-pout tribe, and quotes a paf- 
fage from Thevenot in corroboration of the 
idea. However, his own conjefture, that the 
tribe of Nomurdy, inhabiting the banks of 
the Indus, ‘may probably be the defeendants 
of the Scythian Nomades, and a relation 
which I find in Abulgazi’s Hiftory* of the 
Tartars, concerning a very ancient conqueft of 
the northern regions of Hindoftan by Ogus 
Khan, one of their moR early emperors, an 
account of which will be hereafter given in its 
prefer place, induces me ftill, with every pro- 
per diffidence, to adhere to that opinion. But* 
there anciently exifted a ►race of people, who 
bordered Rill nearer to the northern frontiers 

of 

♦ See Abulgazi’s Hift. of the Tart, vol.i. p. 17.^ 
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of. India, and whofe manners and habits, 
Herodotus* acquaint us, greatly refembled 
thofe of the Scythians, I mean the Massage* 
tJe, inhabiting, according to Sir W. Jones,*!' 
the territory by the moderns called Badak* 
SHAN, from whofe primitive practices, how- 
ever now altogether relinquilhed, the Indians 
might have borrowed their lefs humane prin- 
ciples and cuftoms. I confider the Getes, 
upon whom Timur is faid to have made war, 
as the direft defcendants of this ancient tribe, 
and am induced to do fo by Shcriffedin’s de- 
fcription of them, as a warlike race of moun- 
taineers.J Thefe Getes, Major Rennel,§ 
if I miftake not his meaning, fuppofes to be 
the fame people with the modern Jauts, who, 
at this day, make fo confpicuous a ‘figure in 
Hindoftan. It is not from attachment to 
fyftem, but from a wifti to vindicate the mild 
and benevolent progeny of Hindoftan from 
the inconfiftency of a conduf): fo entirely re- 
pugnant to their genius, and to the general 
fentiments and pra6tice at this day prevailing 

* throughout 

‘^Herodotus, lib. i. p. 99# edit. Stephani, 1592, which is the 
edition quoted throughout this work. 

f Deicriptlon of Afia, p.2i» prefixed to Nadir Shah. 

•t Life of Timur Bee, vol. ii. p. 46* 

4 Major Renner* Memw, p. 119^ fecond edition* 
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throughout the country, except among the’ 
war-tribe only, that I have fo far prefled this 
argument, in the hope of inducing .a perfua- 
£on that fo nefarious a practice might pojjibly 
not have originated among them, but was a 
dreadful exotic, imported during their connec- 
tion with their neighbours of the more bar- 
barous north. The fanguinary ufage might 
have been univerfally adopted only in times 
prior to the inftitution of their firft great le- 
gUlator, whofoever, in reality, that legiflator 
might have been. If, however, we allow, 
what, after all, I fear muft be allowed, that it 
was prefcribed by Menu himfelf} to avoid 
abfurdity, we muft fuppofe, that, to prevent 
too violent a ftiock being given to religious 
prejudices fo deeply rooted, or not venturing 
to run the rilk of abolilhing at once a 
cuftom fo generally pra6tifed, he permitted it 
only on fome particular emergencies ; but, in 
general, and probably with a view to remove 
for ever the baneful impreflion from their 
minds, throughout his whole voluminous 
r^jde,* inculcated the moft beneficent afFedtion 
to their fellow-creatures j and, to prevent the ' 

effulion 

* The four Vedas together* compOfc eleven folio volumes, 
whicji^are now in the polTeflion of Colonel Polier, who was for 
many years refident at the court of Delhi. 
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dfufion of beflial'blbod, which We know wa$ 
ib prodigally Ihed by the moil ancient nationt, 
eftabliihed the humane but fanciful^ and fitted 
corrupted} do6lrine of the Metempfydieftk- 
The Scythian's, howererj wete fiot dheit 
only ndglibours who Were, in a notmious do> 
greei gtiilfy of the enormity of human facri- 
fices. If Herddotus may be credited} (and, 
concerning thefe remote periods of the worlds 
even Herodotus, the mod; rerpe6tab!e hiiio- 
rian of antiquity, or rather the venerable fa-* 
ther of all hiftory, may be fometimes fallible,) 
the ancient Persians* facrificed human -vic<* 
tims ; and, in particular, he informs us, thati 
in the expedition of XerXes into Greece^ 
arriving at a place in the country of the Edo- 
nians, called the Nine Ways, the Magi took 
nine of* the ions and daughters of the inhabi- 
tants, and buried them alivey^ for, he adds^ 
to thefe rites of inhumation the Perlians are 
accudomed. To corroborate the truth of a 
circumftance, which he fufpe^ed might ^ot 
be credited by his read^s, he, in the very next 
fentence^ acquaints us, lie had heard, that, 
when Ameftris, wife of Xerxes, had happily 
attained to mature age, with confirmed health, 
VoL. II. fe fhe 

* Herodoti^ lib. irli. p. 477^ edit. Steph* 
f Zmrtaq 
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ihe ordered fourteen chikb^ of tfie noMc^ 
famities of Perfia to be buried' idhe, in ^ticfut 
iacrifice to the fubterraneoua deity Tb&S) 
pradts^lthowfever/wasec^liy contrary to the 
predepis.of Zoroafter as to^tbe generaHenOfof 
the Vedas. How (hall we account for its in-' 
trodu£tion into thofe nations, or indeed of 
horrid a rite into any nation? For,anfa£t, all 
the moft ancient nations of the earth pradtifed 
k; the Phoenicians, the Chaldseans, iheEgyp* 
tians, and, it is too probable, the Jews them- 
felves, who were forbidden, by the moft dread- 
ful penalties, to caufe their Ions and thrir 
daughters, like the Chaldseans, to pafs through 
the fire to Moloch, the Phoenician deity. The 
abomination defcended from Cain, the firfi 
murderer^ to all his pofterity; and we mufi: 
confider the command of Jehovah to ABlahain, 
firft to facrifice his only fon, and then, by 
the voice of an angel from heaven, ordering 
him to foi'bear and to facrifice a ram in his 
pla-e, as a ftrohg dccifivi mark of his difappro- 
bation, and as an exprefs prohibition of the 
eiritinuance among men of lb nefarious and 
detellable a practice. 

The 

* Plutarch confirms the fame faft ; but, infiead of fourteen, lays 
Ameljiit oiFered up the hallowed number of nine ?i6lims to Pluto. 
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The AsWAMEDHA JUG, ot horfe-f^rifice, 
the Indians, doubtlefs, derived from the Per> 
bans, amQng whom, according to the whole 
llream of claflic antiquity, the horfe was in a 
peculiar manner facred to the fun. In their 
pompous facrihces to that deity, a radiant car, 
glittering with gold and diamonds, and drawn 
by white horfes, in imitation of thofe setherial 
courfers, which they imagined rapidly convey- 
ed the orb of day in its progrefs through the 
expanie of heaven, conftantly formed a part 
of the proceliion. . It w^ preceded by a train 
of led horfes, fumptucuily arrayed, and of un- 
common beauty and magnitude, who were the 
de/lined victims of that fplendid fuperAition. 
The Maffagetae, too, that warlike race, who, 
according to Strabo,* oppofed the argns of the 
great Cyrus, adored the sun, and facrificed 
horfes to that deity. Horfes, however, were 
not only facrificqd to the fun in the ancient 
aeras of the Perfian empire ; for, the Perfians 
(who, according to the more authentic repre- 
fentation of Dr. Hyde, venerated all the ele- 
ments of nature) paid likewife a religious ho- 
mage to water: and Herodotus, in the page 
cited before, fays, that, on the arrival of the 

E *2 army 

* Strabo, Rb. xi. p. 4879 edit. Bafil. The edition referred to 
throughout. 
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army at the Stiymon, the Magi £icrificed nine 
white borfes to that river, intd Which they threw 
them, with a quantity of rich aromatics. I may 
in this place remark, that, as there Teems to be 
the moft Tolid ground for fuppoiing that the 
Indians owe to their early connection with 
Perfia their profound reverence for fire, To it is 
not improbable that their veneration for great 
rivers, as, for infiance, the Ganges and the 
Kifinah,* whofe ftreams they account facred, 
may be derived from the fame fruitful fburce. 
I was not able to oblige my readers with any 
very particular account of the Neramedha, or 
human facrifice, as anciently praCtifed in In* 
diaj (though I (hall hereafter give an infiance 
of one from the Heetopades ;) but, on that 
at prefent under confideration. Tome rays of 
light have been thrown in a tranflation by Mr. 
Halhed from an old Perfian author, who pub* 
liihed in that language a Hindoo commentary 
upon the Vedas, in which this rite, as a fym* 
bol, is explained. The whole account is wild 
and romantic in the extreme, and Mr. Halhed 
does not abfolutely, vouch for its authenticity ; 

however, 

* I particularly mention t}a;fe rivers^ becaufetwo of the moft 
confiderablej but the Ayecn Akbery, vol.iii. enumerates 

no lefs chan twenty-eight rivers, which are held ^cred by the 
Hinloos. 
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however, till more genuine Iburces of informa* 
tion are opened to us, we mufl; ihake the moft 
of thofe’in our poflef&on. The Afwamedha 
Jug, we are told in that book, does not merely 
conlift in bringing a horfe and facrlficing him, 
but the rite is alfo to be taken in a myftic (ig* 
nification. ** The horfe, fo facrificed, is in 
the place of the facrificer, bears his fins with 
him into the wildernefs into which he is turned 
adrift, (for, from this particular inftance, it 
feems that the facrificing-knife was not always 
employed,) and becomes the expiatory victim 
of thofe fins.” Mr. Halbed obferves,* that 
this ceremony reminds us of the fcape goat of 
the children of Ifrael ; and, indeed, it is not the 
only one in which a particular co-incidence 
between the Hindoo and Mofaic ■fyftems of 
theology may be traced. 

The Ayeen Akbery informs us that the 
Afwamedha Jug is performed only by great 
monarchs previous to their entering upon a 
war ; that he then carries victory wherever he 
goes } and that whofoever has performed this 
ceremony a hundred times will become a mo> 
Inarch in the upper regions. Mr. Wilkins, -f* 
commentini^ upon a palfage, allufive to this 

£ 3 facrificcj 

See the Preftce to the Code of Gentoo Laws, p. 9. 
f Advert to notes on the Hestopaoes, p. 331. 
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iacrifice, in the Heetopades, differs from 
Abul Fazil} for, he fays that the facrihce of 
the horfe was, in ancient times, performed by 
a king at the conclufion of a great war in 
which he had been vi6iorious. 

The Gom^dha Jug, or facrifice of the 
bull, they might probably derive from the fame 
quarter} iince we are told by Xenophon, that 
the bull in Perfia was likewife facred to the 
fun. This fpecies of facrifice, however, can- 
not be eafily reconciled with their prefent en- 
thufiaffic and general attachment to that clafs 
of animals } fo general and fo enthufiaftic, that, 
throughout India, to kill one of thofe (acred 
animals, is a crime that can only be expiated 
by the inftant death of the offender. There 
is a beautiful engraving taken from an ancient 
fculpture in marble, and inferted in the curi- 
ous and valuable collection of Montfaucon,* 
which is fo highly illuftrative of the Gomedha 
facrifice, that I cannot refrain from prefenting 
the reader with a Ihort defcription of a part of 
it, as well as of another or two, in Dr. Hyde’s 
learned work on the Religion of the An- 
cient 

* See Mont&ucon, I’Antiquitl expHquee, tome i. p, 373,. edit. 
Paris, 1719. See alfo a fimilar feulpture, engraved in Dr. Hyde’s 
iirft pl^, with other curious aftrononiical appendages, which will 
be notmd hereafter. 
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cient Perfitns, which will ftiil more immedi- 
ately elucidate the prefent obfcure fubje^. 
The reader, who may not have read Dr. Hyde’s 
book, nor be acquainted with the profound 
and ftupendous myfteries of the ancient wor- 
ihip of Mithra, concerning which I ihall 
have occalion to treat ib largely hereafter, will, 
perhaps, be aftonilhed to hear that the Per- 
lians, who were of all nations the moft addict- 
ed to this Ipecies of < fuperftition, chofe to 
perform their adorations to that deity in 
deep caverns and gloomy recelTes. The deeper 
thofe caverns, the nore gloomy thofe recelTes, 
to a fublimer point of elevation mounted the 
zeal of their devotion, and more fervently 
glowed the never-dying flame of the facrifice. 
One reafon for adopting a condud, fo appa- 
rently incongruous, feems to be, that all the 
myfteries of religion, celebrated in the ancient 
world, were performed, as I have exprelled 
myfelf in another part of this DifTertation, su 
p-KCTca Keu mcTty in the bofom of darknefs and 
in the dead filence of the night. Another 
reafon for performing this worfhip in caves is 
^iven by La^tantius, who, after affirming that 
the Perfians were the firft people who wor- 
(hipped the fun in dens and caves, adds, that 
they did fo to denote the eclipfes of that luminary » 

£ 4 Around 
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Around theie caverns, as will be more exten«> 
iively explained hereafter, when I come to de«> 
fcribe the myfterious rites, probably celebrated 
in Salfette and Elephanta, were arranged varii- 
ous iymbols of the sun and planetary train, 
with Iculptures of the animals that compofed 
tb%iigns of the zodiac, engraved on the lofty 
walls, and decorating the embofled roof. In 
this artificial planifphere confpicuoufly was 
portrayed the conftellation of taurus, or the 
bull, and the bas-relief, of which the above- 
mentioned antiquary has given an engraving, 
reprefents a perfon in the full vigour of youth, 
adorned with a kind of tiara, fuch as were worn 
by the Mithratic priefts in the facrifices, and 
with a loofe tunic floating in the air, prefling 
to the ground with his knee a ftruggling bull, 
extended beneath him, and, while he holds 
him muzzled with the left hand, with his 
right he is in the a6f of plunging a dagger 
into his throat. But why, exclaims the Abbe 
Banier,* whom Warburton (for once juft to 
merit) calls the beft interpreter of the mytho^ 
logy^of the ancients, why is Mithra, under 
the figure of an aftive robuft young man,^re- 
prefented in the attitude of flaying a bull,* 
as he appears on all the monuments of the 

ancient^ ^ 

* See Banier’s Mytlifilogy, vd. ii. p. 104. 
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'ancients ? In the Abbe’s opinion it is a fordblc 
figurative emblem of the renovated warmth 
and vigoiir of the sun, who, having palled 
without heat and llrength the cold wintry 
figns, when the fpring approaches, and he 
enters into taurus, one of the vernal figns, 
Ihines forth in a highly increafed degree 0F 
llrength and fplendor, lhadowed out under 
the emblem of cutting the throat of the bull, 
one of the llrongell and fiercell of animals. 
The Abbe contends,* that this lymbolical 
fculpture is not a jreprelentation of a facrifice 
to the SUN, but only intended as an image of 
his power in that fign. As, however, in near- 
ly all the bas-reliefs relative to this worlhip, a 
fimilar figure of a young man cutting the 
throat of a pui,L invariably occurs, it moft 
probably is allulive to that facrifice : or, Ihall 
we fay, that what the Perfians beheld thus 
ftrikingly portrayed upon the moll ancient zo- 
diac in hieroglyphic characters, invented pro<r 
bably % the fathers of mankind to reprelent 
the power and influence of the sun in taurus, 
was, in fucceeding ages, realized by fervile and 
infatuated fuperllition, and the Jlaughtered bull 
yras thenceforth elleemed a grateful facrifice 


* Banier^s Mythology^ vol« if. p. 104. 
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to the SUN, when they hailed his return to the 
vernal conftellationS} and invoked 

, I ■ II , I- Persbi fub rupibus Antri, 

liidignata fequi torquentem cornua Mithram.* 

The general meaning of Statius, with the 
reader’s permillion, I fhall venture to give in 
the following paraphrafe. 

In Perfia's hallow’d caves, the Lord of bay 
P ours through the central gloom his fervid ray} 

High wrou^t in burnifh’d gold the zodiac Ihines, 

And Mithra toils through all the blazing figns. 

See, riling pale from winter’s drear domain. 

The radiant youth refiftnes his vernal reign : 

With finewyarm reluctant Taurus tames, 

Beams with new grace, and darts feverer flames. 

Although I profefs to give the defcription 
only of the principal figure in this Iculpture, 
yet it ought by no means to be omitted, that, 
on the right fide of this monument, fiand two 
youths, with fimilar habits and tiaras, holding 
each a torch} the one raifed doft and blazing 
in full fplendor; the other, with the lighted 
end directed downwards to the earth, and 
faintly glimmeringi Thefe expreflive figures, 
as feems to he univerfally agreed among anyi- 
ijuaries, reprefent, the former the the 

latter 


* StatliTbebais, lib. i. 
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latter the fttting^ sun; though, fince k w«i 
the obje61: of the fculptor to portray Mithm 
in his fuU iplendor only, 1 ihould concave 
they were rather intended for fymbols of the 
morning and the evening ftar. 

There is another forcible reafon that inclines 
me to think this aflion of cutting the throat 
of the bull allufive to a real facrifice, which is, 
that, in one of the other bas-reli^s, 1 mean 
that of the Villa>Borgh£SA, (and all of 
thele antique fculptures, dug up in Italy, are, 
doubtlefs, only imitations of thofe found in 
Perfia and Media by the Romans, who origi- 
nally introduced into Italy the myfterious 
rites of Mithra,) upon the thigh of the 
ilaughtered animal there is this infcription. 
Soli Deo invicto Mithrjb; which feema 
indifputably to allude to the circumftance of 
the oblation. As to the other infcription, 
Kama sabasio, which appears upon the neck 
of the animal, juft above the part into which 
the dagger is plunged, and which, the Abb6 
fays, has perplexed all the antiquaries ; th« 
meaning will appear very evident, whoi wq 
cqnfider that Kama may polTibly be an appel-? 
lative, and that saba means tbe^oft of heaven. 
In the celebrated work of Hyde there are 
two other plates, peculiarly illuftrative of the 

rites 
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rites and fymbols of the Mithratic religion.' 
The former, facing page in, exhibits, in as 
many different compartments, no'lefs than 
four ffrlking emblematical portraits of Mi- 
thra, and the bull facred to him ; but the one, 
‘which I wilh particularly to point out to the 
readers notice, is that in which an elevated 
figure, decorated with a high tiara, ' ffands 
ereffc upon the fame animal, with one foot 
placed upon his head and the other centred 
upon his back : his right hand grafps a dagger , 
his left fupports a globe.* Thefe fymbols dif- 
play, at once, the power of the God, and the 
extent of that power. The pofition of his 
feet on the head and back of the bull, and the 
perpetual recurrence of that animal itfelf in 
the attitude of proftration upon all thele bas- 
reliefs, plainly manifeft, that the bull was not 
lefs than the horfe facred to the fun in PerAa, 
and from what fource the Gomeoha Jug of 
India, in all probability, originated. On either 
fide of this figure, likewife, are feen the youths 
with their torches, who reprefent the morniHg 
niA the evening ftar, but with this difference, 
that, whereas both are in the former table 
ffanding, in the latter table, the Agure with 

the 

^ Tfiflc Hyde, de Rellgione veterum Perfarum, p. 1 1 1 and 1 13, 
edit»<Kcon> 1760^ ubi ctiam fupra. 
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' the uplifted flaming tcnrch is alone in a 
(landing poUure, while the figure, with the 
torch juft ready to be extinguifhed, is beauti- 
fully reprefented fitting in a melancholy at-> 
titude, as if overwhelmed with anguifh for 
the lofs of his expiring light, and that the- 
world was going to be wrapped in nodtumat 
clouds and incumbent darknefs. In the 
fecond plate of the fame book, there is an 
engraving of Taurus gejlans Solemn that is, 
of the SUN riling on the back of the bull, 
which, Hyde informs us, is a device very 
common on the coins of the Mogul empe- 
rors OF India. The reader will perhaps be 
pleafed to fee his words at length : Sic nempe 
pinguntur Jigna : adeo ut in di^o iconifmo exbi- 
beatur sol in figm tauri, Perfarutt} more de- 
fignatm. Sic etiam in nummis magni Mogul 
iMPERATORis Indi^, cxhihitUK corpus folare 
fuper dorfo tauri^ cut leonisy qui illud eodum 
modo geftat. Nam fdl videtur portari et circum-^ 
duci fuper i2 zodiacalia fymbola^ dum fingula 
dodecatemoria percurrit* 

But, to return to the fubjedt of the an- 
cient fanguinary facrifices in India, of which, 
however unaccountable, this of the bull was 
one, though in the prefent age forbidden. 
They conftifute a feature of national cha- 

radler. 
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ra^bef, lb dire<Slly oppofite to that of the 
modern Indians, virho, according to Mr. 
Orme, the trueft delineator of that (^haradter, 
Jbudder at the vary Jigbt of bloody who are 
totally ignorant of one great branch of medi- 
cal Icience, becaufe anatomical diJfeBions are 
repugnant to their religion, and who, in the 
opinion of the fame writer, are at this day 
the liioft pulillanimous and enervated inha- 
bitants of the globe }* that on this review it 
is impollible to refrain from a high degree of 
aftonilhment; and, lince the fubje£t is equally 
curious and profound, it is my intention not 
to pafs it (lightly over, but to give it a dif- 
cuhion in Ibme degree proportionate to its 
importance. The object then of our inquiry 
is, of what nature and origin were the vin- 
di^ive deities, whofe implacable fury exa£):ed, 
from the benignant Hindoo, rites from which 
his nature feems to have been fo abhorrent ? 
Let us explore the latent fources of this 
wonderful and complicated fuperllition. 

From the earlieft periods of time, among 
all, idolatrous nations of antiquity, a conftant 
and uniform belief ’prevailed of the agency 
of intellectual beings in the government of 
the world. They fuppbfed the whole compafs 

of 


lee Ome's Hift. of Indolt. voI.J. firll edition. 
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6f creation to be animated with thoie inafa>3 
'ginary beings, afligning to fome an elevated! 
ftation in, the celeftial orbs } to others 
reiidence in the . elements of nature ; whiio 
others again had more particularly in charge 
the management of this terreftrial glob^ 
and fiiperintended the concerns of mortidsg 
Bat as they imagined there were good f^rits, 
or otyetQoimfioveg, whofe office Was of this 
prote6Ung and benevolent kind, fo tiny alio 
believed in the exigence of beings of a very 
contrary nature and difpoiition, or KoaceimfMtnf, 
whofe conftant employment and whofe in- 
fernal delight it was to derange the beautiful 
order and harmony of nature, and to fpread 
defolation through the works of God. I fay 
the works of God i becaufe there hardly ever 
exifted a nation, notwithfianding the repre« 
fentation of Sanchoniatho, and other writers 
of that clafs, who did not believe iii one 
grand original prefiding Deity, but whom 
they fuppofed to be infinitely removed from 
the material univerie which he had formed^ 
and to govern that univerfe by celefiial agents. 
The Indians, in particular, are to this day 
of* opinion that the fuprcme felicity of the 
Deity confifts in a ftate df divine ablbrption 
in the contemplation of his own wonder- 
ful 
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#ul t)erfe6lions ; but ftill they imagiiie thdf' 
his ipirit intimately pervades every part of 
the creatiori. Thefe good and evil Genii^ 
or, as they are called in the language of 
Hindoftan, the Deos, or Dbwtahs, ' are 
ceprefented as eternally contending together j 
arid the inceiTant conflicts, that exifted be- 
tween them, filled creation with uproar^ and 
all its fiibordinate clafies with difmay. The 
ancient Perfians, according to Dr< Hyde,* 
affirmed, that there were two mighty pre- 
dominant principles in nature ; the firft they 
denominated Ormueo, or OroMasdes, the 
fuperior and benevolent being; the fecond 
they fiyled Ahriman, or the inferior and 
malignant being. Mithra feems to have 
been thq middle and mediatorial chara^ter^ 
the oftenfible agent of the eternal beneficence^ 
and, in the oracles of Zoroaster, is 
called the second mind. Oromaides is r«« 
prefented as reigning from all eternity ; 
Mithra is defcribed as a bang formed of a 
nature and with powers only not infinite ; 
Ahriman jexified Cj fufferance only from the 
Supreme, during that period, and for thole 
piirpofes which his mind had relblved'om 
While the good fpiiits, appointed by Oro^ 

mafdes^ 

9 * 

■ - ‘ • Hift, Relig. vet. Perf. c.lx. p. 160, edit. Oxon. 1760. 
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mafdes, under the direction of Mithra, to 
fuperintend the affairs of the univerfe, were 
employed* in a^ls of perpetual kindnefs and 
guardian love to mankind, the agents of 
Ahriman endeavoured, by every poffible 
means, to thwart their benign intentions, 
and plotted the moft baneful fchemes for their 
moleftation and ruin. Correfpondent to the 
vaft powers which they pofTeffed were the 
tremendous conflicts in which they engaged. 
All nature was convulfed by the violence 
and continuance of thofe conflidts, and the 
terrified human ra^e refigned themfelves to 
the impulfes of that fuperftitious dread 
and horror, with which they were over- 
whelmed. 

If the Perlian and the Hindoo^ legiflator 
were not in reality the fame perfon, which 
1 ftrongly fufpedt they were, under two 
diftinft appellations, it muft be owned that 
the principles of their theology are wonder- 
fully fimilar. Brahme, the great one, is 
the fupreme eternal uncreated God of the 
Hindoos. Brahma, the^ firft created being, 
bjr whom, he made and governs the world, 
is the prince of the beneficent fpirits. He 
is alfiftcd by Veeshnu, the great preserver 
ot men, who has nine feveral times ap- 

VoL.lI. F peared 
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peared upon earth, and under a human form, 
for the moft amiable and beneficent pur- 
pofes. Veelhnu is often called C%eeshna, 
the Indian Apollo, and in charafter great- 
ly refembles the Mithra of Perfia j the 
prince of the benevolent Dewtah has a fecond 
coadjutor in Mahadeo, or the destroying 
POWER OF God j and thefe three celeftial 
beings, or, to fpeak more corredlly, this three- 
fold divinity, armed with the terrors of Al- 
mighty power, purfue, throughout the ex- 
tent of creation, the rebellious Dewtahs, 
headed by Mahasoor,* the great malig- 
nant SPIRIT who feduced them, and dart 
upon their flying bands the Agnyastra,"!* 
or fiery fliafts of divine vengeance. 

The policy of legiflators and the def- 
potifm of princes have never obtained a 
furer hold of the mind of man, or fecured 
his obedience more firmly, than when they 
have employed for that purpofe the fetters 
of fuperftition. To minds, fo deeply im- 
prefled with an idea of the agency of in- 
' « vifible 

• 

* Mr. Holwcll, whom I, in part, follow here, writes this 
word Moisasor ; but 1 have taken the liberty to alter it, ac* 
cording to Mr. Wilkins’s orthography in the Geeta, to Ma- 
HAS|ii)R, that is, the great Afoor, or evil fpirit. 

f Afiatic Refearches, vol.i. p.264. 
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vifible beings as were 'thofe of the Per:6afi8 
and the Indians, few legal terrors were wanted 
to enforce the moft abjedt fubmiflion to the 
mandates of their governors. Hence the 
rigid adherence of the Persees, that exiled 
and perfecuted fe6t, to their ancient rites, and 
hence that inviolable fidelity to their tenets 
which diftinguilhes the undeviating Indians. 
On this account it was, that Darius HyftafpeS 
fo ardently efpoufed the caufe and principles 
of Zoroafter, that at his death he ordered 
himfelf to be enrolled the Archiinagus, or 
chief of the magi j and from this caule, 
probably, it has arifen that the rajahs of 
India have ever fubmitted, without a mur* 
mur, to the affumed confequence and arro* 
gated fiiperiority of the priclts of Brahma. 

The more timid Indian multiplied, without 
number, the gods of his difturbed imagina* 
tion. The lightning that blafted the grove 
or ftiivered the cavern in which he performed 
his devotion, the furious tempeft that bat- 
tered to pieces his cany haWtation, and, at 
the period of the monsoons, ravaged the 
•dbqres of the peninfula, appeared to him as 
if direfted by the invifible hand of fome 
enraged daemon. If the fields, fcorched by 
the beam of a dire6t fun, and fterile from a 

F 2 defe£b 
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defefi; in the annual inundations, denied their 
accuftomed produce of rice, his innocent and 
only food j if the tank, that ‘abundant 
fource of health and felicity, which rolled 
through his garden a thoufand fertilizing 
ftreams, and which was fo necellary to him- 
felf in the performance of a thoufand pious 
ablutions, denied the neceflary tribute of its 
water} famine was, by his fears, magni- 
fied into a daemon of haggard look and gi- 
gantic form, and the affrighted bigot reforted 
to what he fuppofed to be the fureft means 
of propitiation. On thefe emergencies, whe- 
ther of national diftrefs or of domeflic cala- 
mity, he haftened, like the Perfian, to that 
SACREn FIRE, which he, with equal zeal, 
preferved * from extin6lion } he performed, 
with trembling, the various prefcribed cere- 
monies of the PoojA }* and, while his heart 
glowed with gratitude for favours received 
from the protecting Dewtah, he negleCled 
not to deprecate the vengeance of the malig- 
nant daemon by oblations fuited to the fe- 
rocity of his character. Agonizing under 
the torments of fuperftitious terror, his blood . 
ftagnant with holy horror at the recollection 

of 

• Po^A fignifies <worJhip: fee the various kinds of Pooja 
defcribeoin the Ayeen Akbery^ vol. iii. p. 226* 
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of the paft or the dread of the future, he. 
thought no offering too coftly, no viftim too 
precious. As the ftern injunffion of the 
Deity was explained by the barbarous prieft, 
the child of his affection or the wife of his 
bofom alternately expired on altars reeking 
with human facrifice. Hence, in the Sa- 
coNTALA,* the epithet of blood-tbirfty is 
frequently applied to the evil daemon. If the 
offender happened to be of elevated rank or of 
diflinguifhed fortune, the penalty of life was 
fometimes remitted, and the Brahmin pro-> 
nounced that the divinity might be appeafed 
by a lefs barbarous oblation. In that cafe, 
the half of his podeBions was brought to 
the foot of the altar, and the treafures, thus 
extorted, were devoted to fwell the immenfe 
revenues of the temple, and to gratify the 
infatiable avarice of the prieft. It is affirmed, 
in the Heetopades,-)- that, without the 
Brahmins rites, a facrifice is fmitten that 
is, with ft curfe. 

Proportionate to the boon which he wifhed 
yb obtain, or to the evil which he laboured 
to avert, was the largefs the facrificer beftow- 
od. No lefs than fixteen various kinds of la* 
crifice, all of gold and precious ftones, eack 

F 3 rifmg 

* Sacontala, pages 82 & 83. , f Heetopadesj p. 11. 
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rlHng above the other in value, are enume- 
rated in the Ayeen Akbery.* Some of tlie 
articles thus enumerated are exceedingly cu- 
rious, and among them are “ the amount of 
the facrificer’s own weight, againft gold, 
filver, &c. golden horfes, golden cows, trees 
and vines of gold, ploughs of gold, chariots 
drawn by horfes and elephants, all of gold.” 
The value of thefe offerings varies from lo 
to 6660 tolahs. The tolah, w'e are informed 
by Tavernier, -f* a merchant in gold and 
jewels, is a weight peculiarly appropriated, 
throughout the Mogul empire, to thofe pre- 
cious commodities, and, according to that 
author, a hundred tolahs amount to thirty- 
eight ounces. Thefe were probably, in time, 
fubffituted in the place of fanguinary obla- 
tions, and, from their vaft amount, feem to 
carry evident proof that India was formerly 
much more abundant in wealth than in 
periods lefs recent. Indeed the hifforians 
of Mahmud Gaznavi ^ ftrongly countenance 
this idea, fince they are quite extravagant in 
their account of the wealth found by him in 
that country. One of them, quoted by Mr. 
Orme,:J afferts that he found a tree growing' 

out 

Aycen Akbery, vol. iii. p. 229. f Indian Travels, lib. i. c. 7. 

Orme’sj^dollan, vol.i. p.9, firft edhioQ. 
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out of the earth to an enormous iize, of 
which the fubftance was pure gold, and this 
the effeft of nature : thus realizing Milton's 
fable * of “ ambrofial fruits and vegetable 
gold.” Their offerings of a lefs fplendid and 
oftentatious kind are innumerable; confift- 
ing, for the moft part, of rice, flowers, 
fruits, fweet-meats, cufa-grafs, cow’s milk, 
and clarified butter. In the Sacontala<f' 
Eendra is more than once denominated the 
god with a hundred facrifices.” 

I have both heard and read fo many at- 
tempts to confute and even to ridicule the 
aflertion here made, that the altars of India 
were once stained with human blood, that 
I could wifh to place the difputed fubjeft 
beyond the pofllbility of future controverfy. 
No faft can be more certainly dehionftrated, 
if we allow the two bcft Sanfcreet fcholars 
of Europe, Sir W. Jones and Mr. Wilkins, 
to be adequate authorities for determining 
the queftion. The name of the black god- 
defs, to whom thefe human facrifices were 
•offered, was Nareda, or Callee, who is 
exhibited, in the Indian temples facred to 
^er worfhip, with a collar, not compofed, 
like that of the benign deities, of a fplendid 

F 4 alTemblage 

t Sacontala^ p. 83. 


* Faradife Loft. 
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afleoiblage of the richeft gems, but of 
GOLDEN SKULLS, dcfcriptivc of the dread- 
ful rites in which (he took fo gloqmy a de- 
light. “ To her,” fays Sir W. Jones, “ hu- 


nym facrifices were anciently offered as the 
Yi^s enjoined, but, in the prefent age, 
they are abfolutely prohibited, as are alfo the 


facrifices of bulls and horfes.” This obfer- 


vaiiun is accompanied with an engraving of 
Kaiecla, in the Afiatic Refearches,* fuffi- 


cienily favage and pifturefque. Both the text 
of the Heetopades.-f* and Mr. Wilkins’s ex- 
planatory notes, decidedly corroborate this 
aflertion. “ That moft beautiful if not moft 


ancient colle^fion of apologues in the world” 
records, under the veil of a fable, an inftance 


of a father’s facrificing his fbn, to avert a 
dreadful calamity with which the kingdom 
of India was threatened by the intended flight 
of its guardian genius. The cruel goddefs 
had informed him, that the oflering up of 
that fon, to the Power who prefides over 
nature, fhould fecure the profperity of the 
reigning king and <-he falvation of the em- 
pix'e. The father relates to his fon the dread- 
ful tidings, who chearfully confents to bi* 

facrificed 


♦ Afiat. Refearch. vol. i. p. 265. 

^ ^ H^etopades, p. 212, and note 292, 
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■ facrificed for the prefervation of a great king- 

■ dom and its monarch. They approach the 
alar, and,, when they have worlhipped the 
image, O goddefs !*’ exclaims the facrificer^ 

let SooBHRAKA, our fovereign, be prof|||l^> 
rous ! and let this viflim be accepted lay- 
ing this, he cut off his fon’s head. The 
goddefs, to whom this offering was made, we 
are informed by Mr. Wilkins,* “ was Callee, 
(a name derived from Gala, Time,) and it was 
to her that human facrifices were wont to be 
offered to avert any threatened evil.” In ano- 
ther fable, -f- a female obferves: “ My hufband, 
if he choofes, can fell me to the gods ^ or give 
me to the Brahmins,” which the tranflator in- 
terprets, as referring to the Nararaedha, 
or human facrifice, not uncommon in the 
earlier ages.” This angry deity is now pro- 
pitiated by a facrifice of kids and young buffa- 
loes j fo that at this day the veftige of blood 
remains. 

It has been before remarked, that Mr. 
Holwell ffrenuoufly denies the exigence of 
thefe bloody rites in India whereas, in fa£I, 
his whole relation, in regard to this fable 
peifonage, tends in the ftrongeft manner to 
,dfablifh our belief of the general prevalence 

of 

* Haetopades^ p.212, and note 2$2. f Ibid. p. 185, notez49i 
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of this dreadful fuperftition throughout that 
country in very remote aeras. He tells us, 
that an ancient pagoda, dedicated to this ter- 
rible divinity, Hands about three miles fouth 
of Calcutta, clofe to a fmall brook, which 
the Brahmins believe to have been the original 
courfe of the Ganges ; that, from her name 
of Callee, the place itfelf is called Callee 
Ghat ; that her faft falls on the laft day of 
the moon in September, and that Ihe is 
worfliipped all the night of that day univerfallyi 
but more particularly at Callee Ghat above- 
mentioned i that different parts of this Gen- 
too goddefs are adored in different places of 
Hindoftan, her eyes at Callee Ghat, her 
head at Benares, her hand at Bindoobund, &c. 
that fhe tgkes her name from her uf'ual habili- 
ment, which is and is frequently called 

the Black Goddess, Callee being the com- 
mon name for ink.* On this faft alfo, he 
obferves, worfhip and offerings are paid to 
the manes of deceafed ancejlors. The origin 
of this Angular deity is perfeftly in unifon 
vvilh her life and hiflory. Arrayed in com- 
plete armour, fhe * fprang from the eye of 
the dreadful war-bred goddefs Durga, the'' 

vanquifher 

• See Holwell, partii. p. 131, and the engraving of Callee, 
whidTcannot fail of exciting difguft and horror in the reader. 
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vanq niftier of dasmons and giants at the very 
inffant that flie was finking under their 
united aftaplt ; when Callee, joining her ex« 
traordinary powers to thofe of her parent, 
they renew the combat, and rout their foes 
with great and undiftinguiftied (laughter. I 
cannot refrain from adding in this place, in 
corroboration of a former remark, that, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, the principal and fa- 
vourite deity of the Scythians was a war- 
divinity, to whom that hiflorian gives the 
appellation of Mars. To this deity they 
creded, in every precindt, a vaft quadran- 
gular altar, fo vaft as to cover three ftades 
of land, confifting of an immenfe pile of 
wood colledted into bundles; and, upon the 
top of this altar, they placed a rufty fcimitar 
of iron, deeply crimfoned with the blood of 
the vidlims, as an emblem of their favage 
divinity and of their no lefs favage rites.* 
Callee, we fee, was born in battle^ and from 
her birth inured to fcenes of carnage and 
death ; and it is deferving of notice that the 
youth, faid to have been facrificed by hit 
jfather in the fable of the Heetopades juft 
cited, was of the Katteri, or war-tribe, and 
mtkes life of this remarkable expreftion, 

‘‘that 


Herodoti, lib. iv. 
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** that it was a faying which particularly 
belonged to that tribe, that, on fome diftin- 
guilhed occalions, human facriHces were 
proper.” 

The ancients indeed leldom facrificed men, 
except at fome grand and awful critis, when a 
nation was convulfed by the violence of earth- 
quakes, or defolated by the rage of peftilence; 
in feafons of gloomy defpondency, or in the 
exulting moment of fuccefs and triumph. 
The deeper the diftrefs, or the brighter the 
triumph, the more diftinguiftied, by birth 
and accomplifliments, were obliged to be the 
objefls lelefted for lacrifice. Neither the ten- 
dereft youth nor the lovelieft beauty was 
fpared j the prieft fometimes expired by the 
wound pf the immolating knife, and kings 
themfelves were facrificed for the welfare of 
their fubjefts. It muft ftill, however, be 
owned that the altars of Diana in the Tauric 
Scythia, and, in Egypt, the more gloomy 
altars of Buliris, (trijies Bujiridii aree^) 
and fome others in the ancient world, were 
proverbially infamous for the profufion.of 
'human blood by which they were contami- 
nated. The mode of devoting to death the 
miferable vi6tims was various. Some of them 
were ftrangled, and fo immediately put out of 

their 
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their torture ; others had the flcull (battered 
by the violent blow of a mallet from the 
mufcular 'arm of the prieft : others were 
(I retched on the back, and had the bread 
laid bare by the droke of a fabre, while the 
unfeeling Vates flood round, watching the 
tremulous motion of the convulfed limbs, 
and drawing cruel prefages from the dreaming 
of the vital fluiS. The mod dreadful and 
di(gu fling of all was that adopted by the 
Scythians, and defcribed perhaps with ag- 
gravation by Herodotus.* They facrifice,” 
fays that hiflorian, “ every hundredth man of 
their prifoners to the deity. They firfl pour 
libations of wine upon the head of the vic- 
tim } they then cut his throat, extended over 
a chalice to receive the blood ; they after- 
wards afcend the pile of faggots, and wa(h 
with the blood the erefted fcimitar, the 
emblem of the god. While this is perform- 
ing by the priefls above, thofe below, after 
having deprived the wretched fufferer of 
life, with the facrificial knife feparate the 
right arm from the (houl^er, which they hurl 
into the air, and leave the body to putrify 
upon the ground.” It appears, however, 
as if the vi6Um in India generally perKhed 

by 


• Hcrodoti, Ub.iv. p. 277. 
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by fire, or decapitation, or perhaps, I may add, 
inhumation ; for, that they were no ftrangers to 
that practice, is evident from two 'figures ex- 
hibited in Mr. Niebuhr’s feventh plate, the 
heads of which alone are apparent, the bodies 
being interred quite' up to the throat, and a 
rajah appearing in the fculptures above, as if 
fitting in judgment upon the^criminals. 

The dod^rine of the Metemplychofis, origi- 
nally intended to aSt as a check upon this bar- 
barous propenfity, in time became bafely per- 
verted, and operated as a powerful incentive 
towards the continuance of thefe rites of hu- 
man facrifice, difarming anguifli of its fting 
and the grave of its horrors. The Indians 
fcem, like the Scythians, to have thought, that, 
in the future ftate, the fplendour of retinue 
and the tender ofiices of domeftic affedlion 
were abfolutely neceflary to the happinefi? of 
the deceafed. The account which Texeira 
gives of fo many women and flaves burning 
themfelves with their lord, the Naique or 
Viceroy of Madura, is confirmed in a great 
degree by what Mr. Orme,* in his HifioricM 
Fragments, reports, that with Seevajee’s corpfe 
were burnt attendants, animals, and wives. 
Marco Polo informs us, that, in the ifland of 
* Ceylon, 

* See Onne’s Hiftorical Fragments of the Mogul Empire, p. 126. 
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Ceylon, a number of perlbns of quality, ftyling 
themfelves faithful to the king in this world 
and in the next,” were accuftomed to de- 
ftroy themfelves when he died. In Tonquin, 
according to Tavernier, “ many lords of the 
court are buried alive with their fovefeignj” 
and Barbofa, who, with the two preceding 
authors, is quoted by M. Renaudot in the An- 
ciennes Relations* in proof of the faff which 
I am labouring to eftablifli beyond difpute, 
aflerts that in the Indies, particularly among 
the Naires, it was a cuftom for the great men 
in the pay of the king, when he died or fell 
in battle, to feek death by revenging his fall, or 
to lay violent hands upon themfelves in order 
to bear him company. At the death of the Scy- 
thian monarch, we read in fIerodotus,»f* that 
the principal officers of his houlehold were 
ftrangled together with many fine horles, and 
in his tomb were depofited golden goblets, and 
other necefiary domeftic utenfils, for his ufe in 
the other world. 

The laft refembling cuftom which I (hall 
notice between the Scythian and Indian na- 
tions, was their great veneration for the me- 
mory 

* See Anciennes Relations^ firft part, in note z. p« 33» of tha 
Engliih edition. 

t Herodoti, lib.iv. p. 70. 
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mory of their anceftors. When upbraided by 
Darius for flying before his army, the former 
exclaim, ** Purfue us to the fepulchres of our 
anceftors, and attempt to violate their hal- 
lowed remains, and you lhall foon find with 
what defperate valour the Scythians can fight.” 
The Indians, we learn from Mr. Holwell, have 
fo profound a veneration for the afhes of their 
progenitors, that, on the faft of Callee, worlhip 
and offerings are paid to their manesy and Mr. 
Wilkins, in a note upon the Heetopades, fa- 
vours us with additional information,^ that 
the offerings confifted of confecrated cakes, that 
the ceremony itfelf is denominated Stradha, 
and that a Hindoo's hopes of happinefs after 
death greatly depend upon his having children 
to perforjn this ceremony, by which he ex- 
perts that his foul will be releafed from the 
torments of Nakaka, or hell. In his fixth 
note upon the text of the Geeta, his account 
of this ceremony is ftill more ample } for, in 
that note, he acquaints us that the Hindoos 
are enjoined, by the Vedas, to offer tbefe cakes 
to the ghofts of their anceftors as far back -as 
the third generation; that this greater cere- 
mony of the Stradha is performed on the day 
of the new moon in every month, but that 

they 


Heetopades, p. 271, and note 372. 
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they are commanded by thofe books daily fo 
propitiate them, by an offering of water, which 
is called Tarpanj a word fignifying to fatiify, 
to appeafe. A fpeech of the Indian emperor 
Dufhmanta, in the Sacontala, remarkably ex- 
emplifies this obfervation of Mr. Wilkins. 
That emperor, ftruck with horror at the idea 
of dying childlefs, exclaims, “ Ah me! the 
departed fouls of my anceftors, who claim a 
fhare in the funeral cake, which I have no Ton 
to offer, are apprehenfive of lofing their due 
honour, when Duflimanta fhall be no more 
on earth: — who, then, alas! will perform in 
our family thofe obfequies which the Vedas 
prefcribe? — My forefathers muft drink, in-» 
(lead of a pure libation, this flood of tears, the 
only offering which a man who dies childlefs 
can make them.” Mr. Wilkins judicioufly re- 
marks that thefe ceremonies were not unknown 
to the Greeks and Romans, in proof of which, 
if neceffary, many inflances might be brought 
from claffical writers, , 
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SECTION II. 


Commences nuith a general View of the Indian 
Mythology j and displays the Analogy fubf fling 
between the ancient Religion of India and 
Persia, particularly in their univerfal and 
enthufiaflic Veneration of the Solar Orb and 
Elementary Fire. — * I’he Indians facrijice to the 
Moon under the Char abler of a Male Divinity. 
— An extenjive Review taken of the Sabi an 
Superstition, or Worjhip of the Hoflaf Hea-‘ 
vetty in the earliejl Ages of the IVorld.'-^-'Fbe 
Souls of deceafed Heroes elevated to the Stars, 
and adored as the Genii of the revolvingOrbs , — 
The Perjian Theology refumed. — The Laws of 
the Perfian Zoroafler and Brahma have a won^ 
derjul Feature of Refemblance^ — The Race ori- 
ginally the fame, and probably the Legijlators 
not different. — The Antiquity of the Four Ve- 
das, or Sacred Books of India, examined . — 
Hijlorical Obfervations relative to Zoroafler, 
G 2 and 
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and introduSlory to the Inveftigation of tbe 'Jlu- 
pendous Antiquities remaining to this Day in 
the Caverns of Elephanta and Salfette. 

T he inveftigation of that unpleafing but 
curious fubjeft, the human facrifices 
of the ancients, which engaged fo large a por- 
tion of the former chapter, has too long de- 
tained us from the confideration of the other 
parts of the extenfive fyftem of the Hindoo 
Mythology ; without a comprehenfive infight 
into which it is impoftible to underftand the 
pages of their early hiftory, or to arrive at 
any fatisfaftory knowledge of the hieroglyphics 
under which that hiftory is veiled. Never did 
a belief in aerial beings, in the phantoms en- 
gendered by the warmth of a glowing and en- 
thufiaftic imagination,, fo univerfally infeft a 
people as that belief did in ancient times, and 
does, at this day, infc(ft the people Of Hindof- 
tan. In the Ayeeh Akbery, the world is faid 
to be divided into ten quarters j over each of 
'Which prefides a guardian fpirit. Their names, 
and thofe of the quarters over which they rule, 
as ftated in that authentic book, are thus ar. 
ranged; “ Indree, Aujin, Jura, Benyroot, Wur- 
run, Bayoo,Kobeir, Jyfan.Birmha, Nagaj Eaft, 
5outh-eaft, South, South-weft, Weft, North- 

weft, 
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'weft. North, North-eaft, Above, Below.^’ Of 
thefe Dewtahs only two are deferving particu- 
lar notice ; Birmha, or Brahma, the prince of 
the Dewtahs, who prelides over all above^ and 
Naga, or, as Sir W. Jones* denominates him, 
Seshanaga, who prefides over all below. Of 
Brahma we have fpoken above, and fhall have 
occafion to fpcak much more hereafter. But 
of this fovereign of Patala, or the infernal re- 
gions, who alfo is the king of ferpents, for 
the Hindoo Hell is compoled of ferpents, 1 
am convinced my readers will think thcmfelves 
obliged to me for the following account taken 
from the Bhagavat, and inferted from the au- 
thor laft quoted. Creefhna is reprefented in 
that poem as defeending with his favourite 
Arjun to the palace of this formidable divinity, 
and he is thus deferibed: “ He had a gorgeous 
appearance, with a thoufand heads, and on 
each of them a crown fet with refplendent jew- 
els, one of which was larger and brighter than 
the reft ; his eyes gleamed like flaming torches, 
but his neck, his tongues, and his body, were 
black ; the Ikirts of his habiliments were yel- 
low, and a fparkling jewel hung in every one 
of his ears : his arms were extended and adorn- 

G 3 cd 

• I am aware that Indree, the god of the firmament, is alfo fre- 
quently culled the prince of the Dewtahs. But Brahma is the fu- 
preme fir&<born Dewtah* Confolt the Gentoo Code, p. 39. 
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ed with rich bracelets j and his hands bore the 
holy (hell, the radiated weapon, the mace for 
war, and the lotos.” 

The writers who flourilhed in Greece and 
Rome had, as I before-remarked, but a very 
imperfect idea of the true principles of the re- 
ligion of the Indians. Jupiter Ammon, Bac- 
chus, Pan, and Pluto, are faid, by thofe wri- 
ters, to have been the principal divinities wor- 
fhipped in India. Strabo* exprefsiy fays, that 
they worlhipped Jupiter Pluvialis, the river 
Ganges, and EyKa^lov; Actffjtoveg, Indigetes Genios. 
Such were the Grecian appellations for the 
feveral deities, or rather attributes of deity, 
adored throughout Hihdoftan. With far 
more truth was the celebrated Ganges affirm- 
ed, by thq fame writer, to be an objefl: of fu- 
perftitious veneration, when, charged with the 
bleffings of Providence, he defeended in ma- 
jefty from the mountains, and, with his over- 
flowings, fertilized the thirfty foil. In faft, the 
legiflator, whofe fublime precepts improved} 
the hero, whofe refiftlefs fword defended j the 
patriot, whofe inv'^ntive fancy adorned with 
tifeful arts the country that gave them birth ; 
received the fervent prayers of the grateful 
Hindoo, were firfl: remembered with admira- 
tion. 


♦ Straboms Geograph, lib.xv. p. 682. 
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tion, and then idolized. Without referring to 
the Egyptian Apis, we may aflert, that the very 
animal vvhofe milk nourilhed him, and whofe 
labours turned the fruitful fod, received his 
tributary homage, and was ranked in order 
next to a divinity. This is the general key 
that unlocks the portals of the grand temple 
of Indian fuperftition, and perhaps, taken in a 
more general point of view, of all the fuper- 
ftitions of every region and of every denomi> 
nation upon earth. To the philofophic eye, 
that contemplates without prejudice their end- 
lefs variety, this is the univerfal clue to their 
full dcvelopement, and thus only can the 
mighty nvaze be intimately and fuccefsfulij^ 
explored. 

Befules the deities above-enumerated, the 
Indians have a guardian genius, prSliding over 
water, named Varuna;* over fire, named 
Agni; the forger of the fiery Hiafts, called from 
him Agnyaftraj-f* and over the winds, J named 
Pa VAN. All the fanciful charaflers of a my- 
thology, not greatly diflimilar from that of 
Greece and Rome, feem to have prevailed 
among the Hindoos froid the earlieft periods. 

• " G 4 They 

* See an engiavlng of Varuna with her infignia, oppofitep. 215, 
of the firil volume of the Aliatic Rcfcarches. 


f Afut, Refcarch. vol. i. p. 248. 


t fhicl. 258. 
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They havc.CARTiCEYA,* the god of war, 
formidable with fix heads, and bearing, in his 
numerous hands, fpears, fabres, and , other 
hoftile weapons; whofe prowefs is not inferior 
to the Mars of Rome. They have Lacshmt, 
the gcddefs of plenty, and wife of Veeflinu 
the preferver ; who, in Mr. Holwell’s defcrip- 
tive print, is reprefented crowned with ears of 
grain, and encircled by a plant, bearing fruit, 
forcibly reminding us of the Ceres of the an- 
cients. They have Seraswatti, the pro- 
teftrefs of arts and fciences, with her palmira- 
leaf, and her reed or pen for writing; orna- 
ments more peculiarly charafteriftic of her 
high Ration than thofe which graced the armed 
Minerva of the Greeks. They have a more 
beautiful Cupid in Cama, the god of love with 
his flowery (hafts and cany bow : although a 
regard to truth forbids me to add, that they 
have a more decent Venus in Bhavani, the 
confort of Seeva, and goddefs of generation ; 
in honour of whom, on all the walls of tlie 
pagodas of Hindoftan, facred to that deity, 
fuch pictures are delineated and fuch images 
aye engraven, as though by no means incon- 
liRent with their, are not at all compatible with 

our, 

* Aflat. Refearcb. 25 a, with an engraving. Carticeya is gene- 
rally written Kartcek. The former is tlie Sanfcreet word nn- 
abridgS, 
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' our, notions of delicacy and decorum. TJnefe 
are indeed the fanciful creation of poets and 
painters but the charaflers of a mythology 
.far lefs pleating were, before their exhibition, 
deeply imprinted on the minds of the Hin- 
doos. They were prepared for the reception 
of whatever partook of the nature of fable and 
myftery; and if the fportive imagination wan- 
dered occafionally in the regions of mirth and 
feftivity, they were foon recalled, by impretiions 
at once awful and durable, to the contempla- 
tion of more gloomy objefts. They found 
matter of alarm ard dread even in the attri- 
butes of the facred triple deity, who was ap- 
pointed to be their defender againft the male- 
volent Dewtah j and if, at one time, the ami- 
able character and office of the prefer ver Veefh- 
nu infpired them with grateful affeclion and 
veneration, they were, at other times, tilled 
with the utmoft horror in contemplating the 
dreadful intignia and the defolating fury of 
the deftroyer Rudra, or Mahadeo. 

Although I am apprehentive of incurring 
the cenfure of my readers for extending to too 
^reat a length thefe reflexions upon what is 
called, in India, the worfhip of Dewtahs, and, 
in other countries, that of Daemons yet, be- 
fore I fhall be able to give any clear or fatis- 

faXory 
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faftoty idea of the probable devotion anciently 
pra^ifed in the caverns of Salfette and in the 
magnificent pagoda of Elephanta, ii; is necef- 
fary that we fhould ftill wider extend our fur- 
vey of this ftupendous fubje^t. What has al- 
ready engaged our attention is but a portion of 
that gigantic fabric of fuperftition which cafl 
its mighty fhadow over all the ancient world. 
The more fplendid part of that devotion re- 
mains ftill to be noticed. The former were 
earth-born deities, and we have loitered too 
long with the untutored Indian who only fees 
** God in clouds, and hears him in the wind.” 
As there were deities who were permitted to 
range the earth, fo there were deities of a more 
exalted nature, who, as we before-obferved, 
had their ftation in the celeftial orbs. Thofe 

i 

glittering orbs now demand our attention. 
Let us afcend the empyreum with fome por- 
tion of the zeal and fervour of the adorers of 
thofe fhining, but fenfelefs, deities. 

Two of the principal fources of all mytho- 
logy, particularized by Sir W. Jones, are, a wild 
adljniration of the heavenly bodies, particularly 
of the Sun, and an immoderate refpe£t paid to 
the memory of powerful, wife, and virtuous, 
anceftors, efpecially the founders of kingdoms, 
legiflators, and warriors. If this remark on 

the 
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*tlie origin of mythology be generally applica> 
* ble to mofl; nations, fo it is in a peculiar man-' 
ner forcible in the furvey which we are now 
taking of that of the Hindoos. It is the Sun, 
that vaft body of fire, which, Milton fays. 

Looks from his Ible dominion like the god 
of this new world,” it is that glorious planet, 
which beams with fuch tranfcendant and un- 
ceafing fplendor in Eaftern countries, whofe 
ray hatli kindled the devotions of mankind from 
age to age, and hath been the great fountain 
of idolatry in India. Indeed the moft ancient 
fuperftition of all nr-tions has been the worlhip 
of the Sun, as the lord of heaven and governor 
of the world, and in particular it prevailed in 
Phoenicia, Chaldaea, Egypt, and, from later 
information, we may add, Peru and Mexico. 
Reprefented in a variety of ways, and con- 
cealed under a multitude of fanciful names, 
through all the revolutions of time the great 
luminary of heaven hath exai51ed from the 
generations of men the tribute of devotion. 

How particularly the ancient Perfians were 
a^difted to this mode of worlhip, how pro- 
found and univerfal was their veneration of 
FIRE, and particularly of the solar fire, is 
evident in every page of Dr. Hyde, who has 
made that religion the fubjedt of his accurate 

inveftigation. 
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inveftigation. The infatuated votaries of this 
religion were forbidden to fpit into the fire, or 
to throw water upon it, even if the metropolis 
were in fiames. The Magi, however, as has 
been before-remarked, did not deny a supreme 
PRESIDING Principle, the Creator and Go- 
vernor of the univerfe, who was the proper 
object of man’s adoration, but they confidered 
the Sun as his image in the vifible univerfe, as 
a faint copy of the bright original, worthy to 
be honoured with external worlhip and devout 
proftration. They imagined his throne to be 
feated in the Sunj and that it was the paradife 
of the bleffed. From the Magi of Perfia the 
idolatrous infeilion might eafily fpread to the 
Brachmanes of India, between whom an occa- 
fional inte^'courfe from the earlieft ages may, 
without violating probability, be fuppoled to 
have exifted. Under the charadfer of the god 
SuRYA, of whom, and his car, drawn by feven 
green* horfes, and guided by his charioteer 
Arun, or the Dawn, an engraving is given in 
the Afiatic Refearches, the solar orb is re- 
^garded with adoration by the Hindoos, and 
the fedl more particularly devoted to the wor- 
fiiip of that deity are called Saura. Indeed 
it is not improbable that, in very remote aeras, 

the 


Green, as the emblem^ I prefume^ of eternal youth. 
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the Indians held the Sun in almoH; as general 
veneration as their Perfian neighbours. We 
are inforrned by a writer,* who vifited India 
feventeen hundred years ago, that he there be- 
held a moft fuperb temple erected in honour 
of that planet, the walls of which were of red 
marble, refembling fire, and interfperfed with 
fircaks of gold. On the pavement of this tem- 
ple was an image of the radiant divinity, 
hardly inferior in fplendour to his own dazzling 
fphere: his rays being imitated in a boundlefs 
profufion of rubies, pearls, and diamonds, of 
inefiimable value, arranged in a moil judicious 
manner, and darting forth a luftre fcarcely to- 
lerable to the organs of fight. As this account 
of Apollonius may be confidered as fufpicious, 
I (hall here infert a defcription of .the temple 
of the Sun from thf Ayeen Akbery, which, 
although Mr. Gladwin conceives Abul Fazil 
to have been deceived in regard to its magni- 
tude, fince no traces of this vail fabric at pre- 
fent remain, will yet be confidered as a proof 
that fuch a worlhip did a6lually flouriih there 
at Ibme remote period in its meridian glory. 

** Near to Jagernaut is the temple of the 
Sun, in the etching of which was expended 
the whole revenue of Orifla for twelve years* 

No 


PUloftratas in Vit. Apdlon. tib.ii. p. 87. 
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No one can behold this immenfe edifice, with- 
out being'ftruck with amazement. The wall, 
which furrounds the whole, is one "hundred 
and fifty cubits high, and nineteen cubits 
thick. There are three entrances to it. At 
the eaftern gate there are two very fine figures 
of elephants, each with a man upon his trunk. 
On the weft, are two furprizing figures of 
horfemen completely armed i and over the 
northern gates are carved two tigers, who, 
having killed two elephants, are fitting upon 
them. In the front of the gate is a pillar of 
black ftone, of an oftagonal form, fifty cubits 
high. There are nine flights q £ fteps ; after 
afeending which, you come into an extenfive 
enclofure, where you difeover a large dome, 
conftru6ted of ftone, upon which are carved 
the SUN and the stars, and, round them, is a 
border, on which is reprefented a variety of 
human figures, exprefling the different paffions j 
fome kneeling} others proftrated with their 
faces upon the earth together with minftrels, 
and a number of ftrange and wonderful animals, 
Tuch as never exifted .but in imagination.”* 
This is faid to be a work of feven hundred and 
thirty years antiquity: it was ereiSfed by a 
RAJA. The Ayeen Akbery farther informs 

us. 


* Ayeen Akbery, vol. iii. p. 1 1. 
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US, that fome of the Hindoo philofophers con- 
iider the fixed fiars and planets as beings, 
and as bofrowing their light from the fun ; 
others aflert that they derive their light from 
the moon, and believe each to be under the 
influence of fome celeflial fpirit ; while others, 
again, affirm, that the ftars are the fouls of 
men departed this life, and raifed to this high 
dignity in reward of their virtues and aufferi- 
ties. 

At this day the Indian rajas are fond of 
tracing back to the folar deity their fabulous 
origin, and Mr. Dow * acquaints us, that he 
himfelf was in pofTeflion of a long lift of a 
dynafty of kings, who boafted the diftinguiffi* 
ed title of SuRYA-bans and CnANDRA-bans, 
or children of the fun and moon. The Afia- 
tic Refearches confirm and explain this intelli. 
gence, by informing us, that SuRYA-f* is be- 
lieved to have frequently defcended from his 
car in a human fhape, and to have begotten 
an earthly progeny, equally renowned in the 
Indian ftories with the Heliades of Greece; 
and that another great Indian family are call- 
ed. the children of the moon, or Chandra, 
under which form Eswara, or the God of 
nature, is often worfliipped. We muft not 

be 

Dow, vol.i. p.31. f Mat. Rdearch. vol.t. p.263. 
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be furprifed, the preHdent of the Afiatic.So> 
ciety obferves, at finding, on a clofe exami- 
nation, that the charafters of all»tlie pagan 
deities, male and female, melt into each 
othqr, and, at laft, into one or two j for, it 
feems a well-founded opinion, that the whole 
crowd of gods and goddefles, in ancient 
Rome and modern Varanes, means only the 
powers of nature, and, principally, the sun. 
He owns himfelf inclined to believe that not 
only Creelhna or Vecflinu, but even Brahma 
and Seeva, when united and expreffed by 
the myftical word OM, an expreffion that 
frequently occurs in Sanfcreet invocations * of 
the deity, were defigned by the firft idolaters 
to reprefent the solar fire. By the trilite- 
ral word. A U M, which letters coalelce and 
form OM, the triple divinity, Brahma, Veelh- 
nu, and Seeva, are meant to be expreifed ; or, 
in other words, the power of the Almighty 
to create, to preferve, and to deftroy. It 
may be added that the term OM is confidered 
in fo facred a light, that it never efcapes the 
lips of a pious Hindoo, but is the fubje^ of ^ 
his meditation in holy and profound filenpe. 
Their mode of adoring the son is faid, by 

Lucian, 

^ It particularly occurs in a moft fublimc prayer to Boon h, 
trandated by Mr. Wilkins, in Afiat. Rcfearch. vol.i. p* 28];: 
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'Lucian, in his treatife de Saltatione, fo have 
' confiiled in a circular dance, in imitation of 
that orb’s, fuppofed motion round the earth, 
by which all nature was gladdened, and from 
which the various ranks of beings derived 
light and fupport. Surya Koond is men- 
tioned, under the Subah of Owd, in the 
Ayeen Akbery, as a place of religious wor- 
Ihip very celebrated and much frequented j 
and a feftival, called the Surya Pooja, or 
the worftiip of the fun, Mr. Hoi well * ac- 
quaints us, is llill obferved on the feventh 
day of the new mooii, in January, when 
peculiar olFerings of flowers are made to that 
luminary in the Ganges. The veftiges of 
this fuperftition are, in fa6l, at this day, 
evident in all the facred rites and rpultiforni 
ceremonies of the Brahmins. At their firft 
putting on the ^ennar, or facred cord of 
f&ree thready the myftic fymbol of their faith, 
they learn the gayteree^ which are certain 
words in praife of the sun. At fun-rife they 
turn to the Eaft, and, filling the palms of 
th?it hands with water, ^ and at the fame 
time repeating a prayer, they throw it to- 
wards that luminary. They preferve, con- 
VoL. II. H flantly 

• Sec Holwell on the Gentoo foils and feftivals, India Tia£lsj 
partiit-p. 134. 
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ftantly burning, a kind of facred fire^ kindled 
by the friflion of two pieces of palafs-wood, 
with which they perform the howm, or burnt 
facrijice. The new-born babe of a Brahmin 
is obliged to be expofed to the folar beam, 
and, in the words of the Aycen Akbery,* 
to conclude, and in fonie degree to explain, 
the myftic rite, they worship God in the 

SUN AND IN FIRE. 

The following paflages, in proof of what 
has been advanced, concerning the veneration 
entertained by the Indians for the fun and 
fire, are extrafted from the three principal 
tranllations, from the Sanfcreet, which have 
yet appeared in the Englilh language j I mean 
the Geeta and the Heetopades, publilh- 
ed by Mr^ Wilkins, and the beautiful drama 
of Sacontala, or, T^be fatal Ring, by Sir 
William Jones. Thefe three compofitions are 
of the moft venerable antiquity, and in 
them, doubtlefs, are difplayed the manners 
and the principles prevailing at thole remote 
jeras in which they were written. 

In the Geeta, Arjun is informed by 
Creejhna, that “6od is in the jire of the 
aliar, and that the devout, with offering’s, 

direct 

* Ayeen Akbery, vol. i. p. 215, 220, 227, where all thefe 
various circumllances arc fbited at large. 
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dire6l their woifliip unto God in the fire^ 
P. 54. “I am the fire^ I am the viftim.” P. So. 
The Divfnity is frequently charadcrized in 
that book, as in other Sanfcreet compolitions, 
by the word OM, that myftic emblem of the 
Deity in India, bearing, probably, the lame 
lignification as the Egyptian ON, which. 
Sir William Jones obferves,* is generally fup- 
pofed to mean the sun. Befides innumerable 
allufions, throughout the text, to the “ ar- 
dent fire, the glorious fun, the immeafurable 
light," in the epifode annexed, the refulgent 
CHAKRA, or warlike weapon of Narayan, 
beautiful, yet terrible, to behold, is faid to 
have “ glowed like the facrificial flame,” and 
to have “ burnt like the oil-fed fire.” Pages 
150 and 151. • 

In the Heetopades it is faid, that **fire is 
the fuperior of the Brahmins, as the Brahmin 
is the fuperior of the tribes.” P. 35. In the 
note on this paflage, Mr. Wilkins remarks, 

that this element, in ancient times, feems to 

. • 

have been univerfally deified ; that the Hin- 
doos are enjoined, by thciVedas, to light up 
a fire, produced in the manner I before fta- 
ted from the Aycen Akbery, and to cherifli it 
as long as they live. With this fire, he adds, 

Hz all 

^ * Afiatic Reiearchcs, vol.i. p. 242. 
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dll their facrifices are burnt, their nuptial 
altar flames, and, finally, the funeral pile is 
kindled ; “ The sun fhould be worlhipped on 
the back, the God of fire on the belly.” 
P. lOI. 

In the Sacontala ftill more numerous in- 
flances occur, in which the orb of the fun 
and the hallowed fire are fpoken of and ad- 
drefled in terms of adoration : “ Water was 
the firjft work of the Creator, and fire receives 
the oblations ordained by law ; the facrifice is 
performed with folemnity ; may Isa, the God 
of nature,” (a perfonification of the fun, the 
Isis of the Egyptians,) “ blefs and fuflain 
you!” The following paflage will prove of 
two- fold utility towards explaining and il- 
lu ft rating' what has before been remarked ; 

O king,” exclaim the pupils of the vene- 
rable Canna, amidft the central glooms of 
their holy grove, “while we are beginning 
our evening-facrifice, the figures of blood- 
thirfty daemons, embrowned by clouds, col- 
Icfted at the departure of the day, glide over 
the facrcd hearth, »and fpread confternation 
arotind.” P 38. “ My fweet child, there has 

been a happy omen : the young Brahmin who 
officiated in onr morning facrifice, though his 
fight was impeded by clouds of fmoke, drop- 

' ped 
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pcd the clarified butter into the very centre 
of the adorable fiame^ “ When he entered the 
place where the holy fire was blazing, he 
heard a voice from heaven pronouncing divine 
meafures.” As the wood, Sami, becomes 
pregnant with myfterious fire I* P.43. “My 
beft-beloved, come and walk with me round 
the facrificial fire\ may tbefe fires preferve 
thee! firesy which fpring to their appointed 
ftations on the holy hearth, and confume the 
confecrated wood, while the frefli blades of 
myfterious cufa-grafs lie fcattered around 
them ! jacramental firesy which deftroy fin. 
with the rifing fumes of clarified butter!” 
P. 47. “ Could Arun” (the charioteer of the 

fun, that is, the dawn) “ difpel the fliades 
of night, if the deity with a .thousand 
BEAMS had not placed him before the car of 
day?” P. 85. In felefting thcfe paflages from 
the drama of Sacontala, I have reludfantly 
pafted over pages glowing with all the fplen- 
dour of Oriental imagery, crowded with fuch 
novel and beautiful defcj iptions, and breather 
ing fuch elevated fentiments of friendftiip, as 
well as fuch impallioned ftrains of tender 
affediion, that I cannot too ftrongly recom- 
mend to the reader an attentive perulal of 
the whole piece, and he will not fail heartily 

H 3 to 
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to joiA with me, in hcfping that the tranflatpr 
may recede from his declared refolution to 
engage no farther in tafks of a fimilar na- 
ture. 

The Moon, the next confpicuous luminary 
of heaven, is by no means without bis tribe 
of adorers in Hindoftan. 7/«, I fay; for, 
contrary to all other fyftems of mythology, 
the Moon fhines forth to the Hindoos a 
male divinity. This is furely an argument 
that proves how little they have condelcended 
to borrow from other nations ; for, in this 
male deity, we are unable to trace even the 
Ifis of Egypt, whom Herodotus* declares to 
have been conftantly reprefented and worfliip- 
ped, at Buliris, under the form of a woman 
with the horns of a cow, (as lO was in 
Greece’;) upon which account, and becaufe 
that animal was facred to Ifis, the cow was 
held in the higheft veneration throughout 
Egypt. The Indian name of the Moon is 
Chandra, and Mr. Wilkins, our unerring 
guide, informs us,*!- that he is drawn by the 

, fancy 

* Herodoti, lib. ii. p. ii8, Stephani edit. 1592. This whole 
fecond book of Herodotus^ and part of the third, treats of the 
Egyptians, their hiflory, religion, and manners, and therefore I 
have minutely attended to it. 

t Ifcetopades, p. 177> and note 235. 
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faucy of the Hindoo poets as a deity, fit- 
ting in a fplendid chariot drawn by two ante- 
lopes, and holding in his right hand a rabbit. 
We learn from the Heetopades, that, to him, 
fountains were dedicated. Of thofe facred 
fountains there are many in Hindofian : and, 
in particular, the Ayeen Akbery reports,* 
that, in the village of Kehrow, in Cafhracre, 
there are no lefs than 360 j a number worthy 
of notice, becaufe the exaft number of the 
days of the ancient year, before it was re- 
formed by more correct obfervation. To 
pierce the hitherto-iinexplored depths of the 
Hindoo fyftem of aftronomy, connefted as 
that fyftem is with their religion, is alike 
beyond the fcope of my ability and the means 
of information in my poffefliorv If en- 
couraged by the public to proceed in thcfe 
inveftigations into the ancient hiftory and 
fciences of that country, I (hall, in a future 
portion of this infant work, attempt the 
arduous talk of prelenting my readers with 
the fubftance of what is already known on 
that head; and (hall pryicipally regulate my 
ijefearches by the chapter on aftronomy in 
the Ayeen Akbery, which is a profeflcd ex- 
traft from the famous Surya Sudhant of 

H 4 India, 

f Ayeen Akbery, vol.ii. p. 159. 
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India, a book compofed, Abul Fazil informs 
us, “ fome hundred thoufand years ago by 
M. Bailly’s celebrated “ Traite de J’Aftrono- 
mie Indienne et Orientale by Mr. Playfair’s 
accurate and ingenious diflertation, lately 
publilhed in the fecond volume of the Tranf- 
aflions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh j 
and by the vaft treafure of information to 
be collefted from Mr. Coftard’s profound 
Tieatife upon the ^ftronomy of the Chal- 
daeans, Arabians, and other Eaftern nations. 
For the prefent it will be fufficient for us 
to take a general retrolpedl of the gradual 
advances made by the human mind, from 
contemplating and admiring the celeflial orbs, 
to deifying and adoring them. This will in 
its confequences lead us to a more particular 
confideration of that other principal fource 
of all mythology mentioned before, viz. an 
immoderate re/pedl paid to the memory of 
powerful, wife, and virtuous, anceftors, ef- 
pecially the founders of kingdoms, legiflators, 
and warriors. 

Devoted to paftoral life, and fcattered over 
the.extenfive plains, of Afia, the ancient fa- 
thers of the human race could not avoid be- 
ing deeply ftruck with the number, the beauty, 
and the fplendour, of the heavenly bodies. 

Amidft 
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* Amidfl; the llicnce of furrounding night, in 
■ thofe delightful regions where the mildnefs of 
the climate allows the inhabitants to fleep in 
the open air, the wakeful eye of contempla* 
tion beheld and marked the flow progrejQlve 
motion of thofe bodies through the clear blue 
Iky above them. They obferved their various 
mutations, they noted their diftinguilhing 
phasnomena, the rifing of fome and the 
fetting of others j and, from that afcenlion 
and decline, they learned to regulate their 
condufl; as to the times and the feafons 
proper for the fowing of grain and the 
tillage of the ground. In procefs of time 
they formed catalogues of the Hars, they ar- 
ranged them under various dalles, and regif- 
tered them in regular ferics. They portioned 
out the vifible firmament itfelf into forty- 
eight different conflellations, and, in con- 
formity to the hieroglyphic tafte of the times, 
diflinguiflied thofe conflellations by the figures 
of various animals and other imaginary 
limilitudes. From long and accurate obfer- 
vation of the confequences attending the 
particular fituation of fome of them in the 
heavens, they fuppofed thefe revolving orbs 
to have an influence upon the earth and 
upon the feafons j and the Greek and Ro- 
man 
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man poets, probably imitating the ancient 
writers of Egypt and Syria, crowd their 
pages with allufions to thofe fuppofed in- 
fluences. Non haec Pleiades faciunt, nec aquo- 
fus Orion.* 

Nec faevus Arfturi ca'fentis 
Impetus, aut oww/15 Hxdi.f 

A paflage, which occurs in the ancient and 
venerable book of Job, feems pointedly to 
allude to the reigning fuperftition of the day. 
Canji thou rejirain the fweet influences of "Pleiades ^ 
or loojen the bands of Orion ? It was natural for 
thofe, who maintained the doftrine of their 
influence upon the elements of nature, to ex- 
tend ftill farther their romantic conjeftures, 
and to aflert a flmilar predominant influence 
of the cefeftial orbs in all terreftrial concerns, 
but efpecially in the important and interefting 
events which befal great nations j in the pro- 
fperity and defolation of kingdoms j in the 
elevation to empire of triumphant virtue; 
and in the downfal of defeated tyranny. The 
planetary train, that conftitute our own fyf- 
ftem, as performing their revolutions nearer 
ihe earth, were thought to have a more par- 
ticular afccndency over the fate of its inha- 
bitants i 


♦ Propertius, ii. i6. 51. 


f Hor.iii, Carm. i. 27, 
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bitqnts ; and the period of their tranfit over 
the fun’s difc, and that of their occafionally 
coming into conjunftion with any other con- 
ftellation, was regarded as a period pregnant 
with the moft awful events, and produdlive 
of the moft aftonifhing viciflitudes. 

Impreffed, therefore, with alternate wonder 
and terror at beholding thefe imagined effedls 
of their influence upon this globe, from vi- 
gilantly obferving, mankind proceeded by de- 
grees to refpedl and venerate them, and intenle 
aidour of contemplation in time mounted to 
all the fervor of devotion. Some of the an- 
cients fuppofed the stars to be inhabited by 
beings, who not only guided their motions, 
but diredled their benign or pernicious in- 
fluences, and, confequcntly, to thofe.prefiding 
beings they addrefled their adoration. Others 
imagined the stars to be themfelves ani- 
mated intelligences, or zophesemin and 
paid to the J/>6^re the worihip due to its 
Maker. But almoft every nation of the an- 
cient world united in confidering them as the 
refidence of departed fpiri^s and the glorious 
receptacles of beatifiecf virtue. According to 
the preceding extracts from the Ayeen Ak- 
bery, the Hindoo philofophers were deeply 

infected 

>• * See Biihop Cumberland’s Sanchoniatho, p> 
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infe<5led with each of thefe errors ; and the 
accounts given by Sir Robert Barker* in the 
Philofophical Tranfadtions of the remains 
of aftronomical and mathematical inilru> 
ments, “ ftupendoufly large, immovable from 
the fpot, and conftrucled of ftone, fomc of 
them upwards of twenty feet in height,” 
which he faw in the ancient obfervatory of 
Benares, as well as the difcovery which Mr. 
Call -f- reports, in the fame book, he himfclf 
made of the iigns of the zodiac on the ceil- 
ings of many of the more ancient choulteries 
of the peninfula, ftrongly inclines us to 
think that the fcience of aftronomy was, in 
ancient India, carried to the utmofl: height of 
perfeflion, attainable in thofe periods and by 
thofe inftruraents : and at the fame time it 
was undoubtedly attended with all thofe de- 
grading fuperftitions, fuch as divination, in- 
cantation, and judicial aftrology, which were 
its infeparable concomitants in that early 
sera. It is a moft lingular circumllance, that 
the days of the week, in India, are arranged 
as in Egypt and Greece, according to the 
iXJiimber of the phnetsf and are dillinguilhed 
by limilar appellations, and, for my own 

part, 

* Phil Tranfadl. vol. Ixvii. p*598* 

f Phil, Tranfafl. voLIxil. p»3S3» 
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part, I have not a doubt but that the va- 
rious fpheres, or boobuns^ of purification, 
through vv4iich the dodtrine of the Metem- 
pfychofis, as explained by Mr. Halhed,* has 
doomed the foul to pafs in its progrefs to 
confummate happinefs and perfe(5fion, have 
a direct alluiion to the planets. But I am 
launching into a vaft ocean, in which it was 
not at prefent my intention to venture my 
imall bark. 

To thofe bright and confpicuous manfions 
of the Iky, as I have obferved, the fervile 
adulation of the ancient nations of the 
earth exalted the departed Ipirits of illulfrious 
kings and legiQators j while the partial fond- 
nefs and blind zeal of individuals wafted to 
the fame happy regions the fouls ,of their 
deceafed progenitors who were venerable for 
religion and virtue. A variety of paflages 
in the ancient poets may be adduced in proof 
of this aflertion, but particularly one in 
Virgil, who, in a ftrain of unmanly flattery 
to Auguftus, while yet living, alks him 
among which of the coijftellations he will 
choofe to take up his future refidence. — 

Anne 

• See page 46 of his Preface to the Gentoo Code, quarto 
edition, and page 41 of the fame Preface, where tlie Sanfereet 
names of the days of the week are enumerated in tiieir proper 
order,.<as they alfo are in the Ayeen Akbery, p. J2» 
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Anne novum fidus tardis te menfibus adda: 

Qua locus Erigonen inter Chelasque fequentes 
Panditur? Ipfe tibi jam brachia contrah it 'Ardens 
ScoRPius, et coeli jufta plus parte reliquit. 

Georg, i. 33. 

Thefe lines are alfo quoted by that ingenious 
aftronomer, Mr. Coftard,* but for another 
purpofe, the elucidation of an aftronomical 
remark; and it would appear from that re- 
mark, that the accuracy of the poet's defcrip- 
tion does him greater honour than the fulfome 
compliment contained in them did Auguftus. 

The contagion of Jtdereal worJJnp^ in conle- 
quence of the ftars being regarded as animated 
intelligences, or as inhabited by divinities, 
fpread rapidly and univerfally among all the 
nations of the Eaftcrn world, except among 
that favoured people to whom the Almighty 
thought proper to reveal the glorious doftrines 
of the true religion. For, thus, in the moft 
ancient and moft fublime drama which the hu- 
man intelleft ever produced, the devout Job 
makes proteftation of his innocence as to the 
crime of this prevailing idolatry If I beheld 
the SUN when it Jhined^ or the moon walking 
in brightnefs ; and my heart hath been fecretly en~ 
ticedt or my mouth bath kijfed my hand: tbisy alfoy 

were 

^ See Coftard’s Aftronomy, p. 19. f c. xxxi, v. 7 , 6 * 
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*were an iniquity to be punijhed by the Judge j for 
I JJoould then have denied the God that is above ! 
The planets, in time, became diftinguifhed by 
the names of the moft renowned 'jperlbnages in 
fabulous antiquity, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Apollo, Mercury, Venus, and Diana; but thefe 
orbs, from their rifing and fetting, being fre- 
quently concealed from the view of the enthu- 
fiaific adorer, invention fupplied their place by 
forming reprefentative images of thole fancied 
deities, to whom, after folemnly confecrating 
them, they paid their devotion with as much 
fervour as to the real planet. In this praflice, 
as Dr. Prideaux* ha. judicioufly obferved, we 
trace the firft origin of the Sabian fuperjiition, 
or worlhip of idols, in which abomination 
the ancient pagan world were fo deeply im- 
merfed} and, from this period, Saturn, Jupiter, 
and the other fidereal divinities, continued to 
be holden in the moft facred veneration through 
all the periods of the Aflyrian, Greek, and 
Roman, empires. Before thefe figures, which 
they invoked by the feveral names their blind 
bigotry had affigned them, in deep caverns 

and 

• 

* See Pridcaux’s Connexions, vol. i. p. 178, and, likewife, 
thofe of Dr. Shuckford, vol. ii. p. 388, who, notwithitanding the 
fevere attacks of Warburton, on this fubjeX of the origin of the 
various fpecies of pagan idolatry, has difplayed erudition little in- 
fcrior to that of the haughty critic. 
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and woody recefles, the firft temples of the 
world, they performed their myfterious rites j 
they kindled the facred fire, of which their 
glowing fphe'res Teemed to be formed j and 
they offered oblations to them of the nobleft 
beafts of the field and the choiceft produc- 
tions of the earth. In the wild delirium of 
their zeal, and under the impulfes of a facred 
fury, they ftiouted aloud the lofty paeans of 
praile and triumph ; they mingled in the cir- 
cular dance, which was intended to imitate 
that of the planets; and they tried the moft 
potent fpelis, and uttered the moft tremendous 
incantations, in full confidence of drawing 
down, into thofe fymbolic figures, the fame 
powerful fpirits which were fuppofed to roll 
them through the aether, and the fame bland 
or baleful influences which they were believed 
to difpenfe from on high. 

That a confiderable portion of the hiero- 
glyphic fculptures and paintings, in the temples 
of Hindoftan, have an aftronomical allufion, 
has never been doubted by thofe who have ac- 
curately furveyed and attentively confidei;ed 
them } though their latent meaning and intri- 
cate hiftory have never been completely deve- 
loped. The blaze of glory ftreaming from 
the radiated crowns on the heads of all the 

ava'i:ars. 
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’ AVATARS, whofe figures arc engraved in the 
■ Afiatic Refearches, fpeak their defcent from 
the regions of light and glory; the emblema- 
tical ornaments of ferpents that deck the ve- 
nerated ftatues of the god-rajahs, who frown 
on the walls of the various cavern-pagodas ; the 
figures of facred and fidereal animals, fculp- 
tured near them ; the facerdotal vafes for obla- 
tion ; the confecrated bells which the hands of 
fome ftatues bear, and the facred zennar and 
ftaff of Brahmins which diftinguifti others | 
all thefe circumftances united evince their im^ 
mediate conne6tion with the profoundeft myf- 
teries of fcience and with the moft awful rite^ 
of religion. 

We have not yet come to the examination 
of the ancient Egyptian fuperftitions, and their 
ftriking fimiiiarity to thofe of India; but if we 
caft a digreflive eye towards that country, and 
examine the catalogue of her numerous deities; 
if we attentively perufe the varied page of their 
hiftory, and mark the difcriminating features 
of their feveral characters ; we (hall find them, 
for the moft part, to be nothing more than 
heroes deified. Thus, Vulcan, Bacchus, 
'rtioth, Hercules, having, by their fkill in arts 
or their prowefs in arms, greatly benefited the 
early inhabitants of the world ; as, for inftance, 

VpL. II, I Vulcan, 
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Vulcfifl, by the invehtion of the forge efld hf 
itiftru6ting mankind in ihe ufe of firej $&• 
foftris, or Bacchus, by teaching them the right 
method of agriculture and of planting the 
vine; Thoth, or Hermes, by the invention of 
letters and the patronage of icience ; Hercules, 
by the unparalleled labour of draining the lakes 
of Egypt, and by overthrowing in battle Buil> 
ris and its other tyrannic princes, thofe giants 
in power and mongers in vice ; by fuch il- 
luftrious exploits thefe auguft perfotiages fuc- 
cejpively rofe to immortal honours. The fame 
remark, probably, holds good in regard to In<> 
dia, or even applies with ftill greater force. 
If we could diveft the hiftory of its moft anci- 
ent fovereigns of the fabulous ornaments, with 
which adulatory poetry and reigning fuperfti- 
tion have decorated them, they would appear 
to be only a race of dignified mortals, dillin- 
guifhed by their wifdom as legiflators, their 
erudition as philofophers, or their fortitude in 
battle. Thus Rama, one of the great incar- 
nate deities, whom the Indians believe to have 
been an appearance pn earth of the prejerviitg 
Fowett and whom Sir William Jones takes to 
be the Indian Bacchus, when ftript of his <fi- 
vine honours, will appear to be only the sove- 
reign OF Ayodhya, a conquers: of the high- 

eft 
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eft renown, and the deliverer of nations from 
■ tyrants. Thus Brahma himfelf, if we may be 
allowed for a moment to lofe fight of the ety- 
mology of his name, and rend the allegoric 
veil that (hadows his perfon, might only have 
been the godlike mortal, profoundly 
Ikilled in theology and legiflation, who firft 
potiftied a barbarous people, regulated their 
conduft by an admirable code of falutary laws, 
and gave energy and ftability to an unlettled 
government. Mr. Scrafton is of opinion that 
Brahma was king as well as legiflator over 
all the vaft continent of India,* and that he 
intended, by the folemn obligations of religion, 
to fix the attachment of his fubjefts to their 
own country as well as to bind them to the 
obfcrvance of his laws. The learned perfonage, 
to whofe deep refearches into the Indian my- 
thology I have fo often had occafion to refer. 
Teems to countenance a fimilar opinion, when 
he offers a conjedlure that the former deity 
was in reality Rama^ the fon of who 

might have eftabliflied the firft regular govern- 
ment in this part of Afia. ,The Aveen Akbery, 
top, appears to decide the matter, where that 

I 2 book 

• See Mr. Scrafton’s Rcfle<Slions on the Government of Hio- 
doflan, p.‘5. 

t Afiat. Refearch. vol. i. p. 258. 
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book affirms that Ramchund was rajah of 
Owd,^ in the T'retab Tug^ and that he united 
in himfelf the two- fold office of, king and 
prophet. 

But it is now neceflary that we ffiould once 
more diredl our attention towards Persia.— • 
The profound reverence, before- noticed to have 
been equally entertained by the Magi of Per- 
fia and the Brachmans of India, for the solar 
ORB and for fire, forms a moft ftriking and 
prominent feature of refemblance between the 
religion of Zoroafter and that of Brahma. 
Indeed if any perfon, deeply Ikilled in the 
principles of both fyftems of theology, were 
minutely to examine and compare them toge- 
ther, I am convinced, that, except in the dread- 
ful inftanfe of that inceftuous commerce al- 
lowed his difciples by the Perfian Icgiflator, 
and fomc peculiar local fiiperllitions pradtifed 
by the Indians, no very material difference 
would be found between them. But Zoro- 
after, according to Ulug-Beg, quoted by Dr. 
Hyde, was the greateft mathematician and 
aftronomer that the Eaft in thofe remote pe- 
riods ever faw. He had fo far penetrated into 
the great arcana of nature, and had raifed the 
Magian name to fuch a height, that, in the 

■darker 

• Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. 41- 
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darker ages which fucceeded, they were fup- 
pofed to pofTefs fupernatural knowledge and 
powers i and hence the odious term of magic 
has been ever fince bellowed upon arts that 
feemed to furpafs human power to attain, and 
that of magicians upon thofe who prailifed 
them. In the union of aftronomy and theo- 
logy, which were fifter-fciences in thofe days, 
we fhall perhaps find an explanation of thofe 
myllerious rites of cavern- worfliip, the origin 
and nature of which have fo long perplexed 
the ingenious in their inquiries, concerning the 
fpecies of devotion fuppofed to have been an- 
ciently pra6lifed in the caverns of Salsette 
and Elephanta. 

Whatever might have been the oldeft fpecies 
of devotion originally celebrated either in Per- 
fia or India, and mod likely, from human na- 
ture being every where open to the fame im- 
prellions, it was this worftiip of the Sun, it is 
probable that Brahma, and it is certain that 
Zoroafter, only improved upon the popular 
fuperftition, rejefling the more grofs, and re- 
taining the more refined, ’parts of the ancient 
rites and ceremonies already inftituted in each 
country. Of Zoroader there are two opinions: 
the fird is, that he was king of Badtria, and, 

1 3 according 
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. according to Juftin,* lived fo early as the 
days of Ninus, by whom he was flain in bat- 
tle; the fecond and more generally received 
opinion is that maintained by Dr. Hyde, who 
alTerts that he flouriftied in the reign of Da- 
rius Hyftafpes, about 520 years before Chrift, 
that he was of no very exalted origin, and 
that he refided in Babylon during the Jewifti 
captivity, where he obtained that intimate 
acquaintance with the doftrines of the He- 
brews. which appear fo confpicuoully in many 
parts of his Zend. The learned Drs. Hyde-f* 
and PrideauxJ in ray humble opinion too far 
violate probability when they reprefent Zoro- 
after to have been himfelf a native of Paleftine, 
of Jewilh parentage, and to have lived a me- 
nial fervant in the families of either Ezra or 
Daniel. The profound and various learning 
which he poflefled fuppofes a defcent far lefs 
inglorious, and an education far more polilhed, 
than a mere flave could poflibly have enjoyed ; 
and, if he had been a Jew, he would not have 
neglected to enforce upon his difciples the ne- 
ceffity of that peculiar rite which forms the 
cfiaradteriilic diftinclion of the progeny of 

Abraham^ 

• Juftin, lib. i. c. i. 

f Hyde’s Hift. Relig. Vet, Pcrf. cap. xxiv.. p. 3 14* 

} Prideaux’s Conne^ons> voLL p.2i3. 
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‘ Abraham. He found the people of Perfia im- 
merfed in the depth of that grofs idolatry, the 
fire-worlbip, eftabliflied by the Magians ; for, 
though they pretended to wor/hip God in the 
fire, the Peity himfelf had long been forgotten 
in the fyinbol of his worlhip. He purged their 
minds of the impure and fenfual depravity.' 
He revived among them the principles of that 
genuine religion, which time, and objects more 
palpable, had effaced from their minds. He 
called himfelf the rcftorer of the primitive de- 
votion of Abraham, that great and enlightened 
patriarch, fo highly venerated throughout all 
the Eaff } and, as he had read that the Almighty 
fpoke to Mofes out of the burning buPst and to 
the whole afiembled Tons of Ifrael out of the 
firSy that glowed on Mount Sinai; that he had 
manifeffed his divine prefence to them, on their 
march from Egypt, under the appearance of a 
column of Jlanu\ that he refided in the lu- 
minous glory i difplayed between the cherubim ; 
and that he had commanded a never-dying 
fame to be cherifiied on the great altar of his 
temple at Jerufalem, on which the burnt-fa- 
crifices were offered: animated by tbelecircum- 
'ffances, the artful theologue pretended that he 
himfelf had been admitted to a vifion of the 
M<>ff High 2 and> being taleen np into heaven, 

I 4 had 
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had been addreffed by the Eternal from the 
midft of a vaft and pure circle of furrounding 
flame. By this plea he juftified a praftice 
which he would have found it difficult to 
crufh} he gratified the wifhes of the preju* 
diced i he obtained the approbation of the fo- 
vereign ; and he efife£led a change without the 
hazard of an innovation. 

Brahma being, avowedly, a mythologic per- 
fonage, I can give no hiftorical account of the 
asra when the code, that bears his name, was 
acknowledged as the fovercign law of India ; 
for, that is furely inadmiffible which Mr. Dow’s 
Prefatory Diil'ertation fixes, viz. 4887 from 
the year 1769, when that Difleitation was 
written, and confequently above 4900 years 
previous to the prelent year. From the va- 
riety of the doilrines of which the facred vo- 
lumes of India treat and of the fciences which 
they difeufs, from the clalhing, and, in the 
inftance of fanguinary facrifices and vindi^ive 
incantations, from the ablolute contradic- 
tion of the mandates inculcated in them, as 
well as from their bulk, it is probable that th? 
Vtdas were not the labour of one legillator 
only, but the refult of the cofleftive wifdom 
ages: the auguft fabric of many legiflators, 
accommodating themfelves, as all legiflators 

occafionally 
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bccafionally muil, to the ilu6luating princU 
pies of the times, the fucceflive fuperftitions 
or the progreffive improvement of the people. 
This idea is, throughout his treatife, main- 
tained by Mr. Holwell,* who, from evidence 
obtained in India, alTerts, that the fourth 
Veda, in particular, is a publication fifteen 
hundred years poHerior to the other three. 
This opinion is, I know, combated in the pre- 
fatory Diflertation of Mr. Dow,-f- and by 
fome other writers ftill more refpeffable j yet 
I have folid authority for thinking Mr. Hol- 
well’s alTertion to be founded in truth. The 
argument in favour of this opinion, advanced 
in the Afiatic Refearches,^ is two-fold. The 
firft arifes from the very lingular circumftance 
of only three Vedas having been njentioned 
in the molt ancient and venerable of the Hin- 
doo writers ; and the names of thofe three 
Vedas occur in their proper order in the com- 
pound word Rigyajubfama^ that is to lay, the 
Reig Veda, the Tajujh Veda, and the Saman 
Veda. The fecond argument is drawn from 
the manifelt difference in the ftyle between the 

fourth 

* Holwell^ part ii^ p* 13- f Dow^s prefat. DifTert. p. 30. 

t Afiat. Refearch. vol. i. p«346 and 347. See airo» on tins 
fubje£t« Mr. Wilkins’s preface to the Bhagvat Geeta^ p. 25^ \yliofe 
argument is decifive. 
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fourth jftbarva Veda and the three before 
named. That of the latter is now grown 
ib obfolete as hardly to he intelligible to the 
Brahmins of Benares, and to appear almoft 
9 different dialect of the Sanfereet, while that 
of the former is comparatively modern, and 
may be eafily read, even by a learner of that 
£^:red language, without the aid of a dic-p 
tionary. | am entirely at a lofs, without fbme 
fuch fuppofition, to account for the contra- 
di^ions juA mentioned and many others in 
the Vedas } for, to enjoin a pofitive inftitution 
in one page, and, in the next, to infert pre- 
cepts of a direft contrary tendency, in the 
important article of national religion, argues 
an inconftAency of which no intelligent Deity 
nor wife legiflator could be guilty. Amidft 
thefc contradi^ions therefore, for the fake of 
confiftency, I am compelled to fuppole the 
exiftence of fuch a circumAance, or elfe fome 
interpolation or mutilation of the Brahmins, 
who, like the Egyptian prieAs, kept thofe 
facred books from the infpe^ion of the vul- 
gar, and altered the text, or explained its 
meaning, as they pleafed. The juft and bene- 
volent parts I am willing to impute to Brah- 
ma, or that firft wile legiflator to whom we 
^ply that fl£titious name $ and the arbitrary,, 
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the jrangumary, and the contradi^ary, portions 
to lefs-enlightened legiflators, and tP dege« 
nerate and* mercenary priefts, acting under 
their influence. The various detached pieces, 
of which this vaft compendium pf theology, 
ethics, and almoft all tfle other fciences, con- 
fifts, were collefted together, we are in- 
formed, at a very ancient period, from every 
part of India, by a great and reputed phi- 
lofopher of the name of Vvasa, who reduced 
them into their prefent form, and divided 
them into four diftin£t books, which are 
called the Vedas, or books of science j for, 
that, according to Mr. Wilkins, is the proper 
fignification of the word Veda. No regular 
tranflation of thefc books has yet appeared in 
any European language ; but Sir . William 
Jones has given it as his opinion, that the 
principal worlhip, inculcated throughout 
them, is that of fire, ' particularly the folar 
fire i and I truft I have fully proved that the 
praftice of the Hindoos, under the plea of 
adoring God in that element, is even at this 
day very ftriftly conformable to that doftrine. 
Sir William, in fa6l, goes beyond this point ; 
for, in the difeourfe on the literature of the 
Hindoos, he acquaints us, that the author 
of }AifDal»fian deferibes a race of old Perfian 
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fagcs, who appear, from the whole of his ac- 
count, to have been Hindoos } that the book 
of Menu, faid to be written in a celeftial dia- 
lefi’ and alluded to by the author, means the 
Vedas, written in the Devanagari charafter;* 
and that, as Zeratuflit was only a reformer, 
in' India may be difeovered the true fource of 
the Perfian religion.” While I confefs ray 
readinefs to bow down to fuch fuperior autho- 
rity, it is neceflary I (hould inform the reader, 
that moft of the ancient Greek and Roman 
writers unite with Juftin in placing the age, 
in which ZoroaRer lived, much higher in an- 
tiquity. Pliny, in particular, mentions a 
Zoroafter^ who lived fex millibus annorum 
ante PJaionis mortem j” fo that probably there 
were many of that name} and thus both 
claflical and oriental writers may have ad- 
hered to the truth in their various accounts. 
The above quotation from the Afiatic Re- 
fearches is of confiderable importance in il- 
luftrating a fubjeff, upon which I am, at 

length, 

• Aiiat. Refcarch. vol.i, p. 349* 

w 

4 Flinii Nat. Hifl. Iib.xxx, c. i. 

Warburton is decidedly for the high antiquity of Zoroafter^ and 
calls all that Prideaux, and confeqaently Hyde, has written 
about him, an entertaining ftory, a mere fable.” Div. Leg. 
vfliii. p.9, fecond edition. 
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len|;th, about to enter 5 one of the moft per* 
plexing and difficult in the whole extent of 
Indian antiquities. 

By way of introdu£lion to it, let me re- 
mark, that the principal fire-temple, and the 
ufual refidence of Zoroafter and of his royal 
proteflor Darius Hyftafpes, was at Balkh,* 
the capital of Baftria, the moft eaftern pro- 
vince of Perfia, fituated on the north-weft 
frontiers of India, and not very remote from 
thofe mountains, which, in Major Rennel’s 
fmall map, are diftinguiflied by the name of 
Hindoo- Ko, and which, in claffic language, 
are the true Indian Caucafus. Stationed lb 
near- the country of the venerable Brachmans, 
this bold and judicious reformer would hardly 
fail of vifiting thofe renowned fages, and of 
improving his own theological fyftem by the 
addition of whatever was valuable in the 
Brachmanian inftitutes of religion. In reali- 
ty, we are told, by one of the later hiftorians 
of the Roman empire, that Hyftafpes -f* 

himfelf, 

*. Hyde’s Hift. Relig. Vet, Perf, cap.xxiv. p»$20* 

J Hyftafpes, qui quum fuperioris Indi® fecreta fidentius pe- 
aetraret, ad nemorofam quandam venerat foiitudinem, cujut 
tranquillis filentiis praecelfa Bracmanorum ingenia potiuntur; 
eorumque monitu rationes mundani motus et iiderum, puroiqu^ 
(acrorum rltus, quantum coUigerc potuit, eruditus, ex hit 

qo® 
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him&ift ift'oft probably hot unattended 
by the illufltrious Aiichimagu$) did perfonally 
penetrate into the fecluded region^ of Upper 
India, and, in difguife, vilited the deep foli' 
tudes of the f6reft> amidit whofe peaceful 
ihades the Brachtnans eiercife their lofty 
genius in profound fpeculations, afid that he 
was there inftru6ted by thetA in the principles 
of the mathematics, aftronomy, and the pure 
rites of facrifice. Theie various dodtrines, 
to the utmoft extent of their inclination to 
impart, and of his own abilities to retain, 
he afterwards taught the Magi, all which, 
together with the Icience of divination, thole 
Magi traditionally delivered down to pofterity 
through a long fuccellion of ages. That part 
of India which Hyllafpes vilited was, doubt* 
lefs, Calhmere, where, in all probability, the 
genuine religion of Brahma flourilhed longeft 
without adulteration, while its purity, in the 
fouthern regions, could, hardly fail of being 
polluted, and its fpirit of degenerating, amidft 
the continual influx of foreign nations and 
of exotic fuperftitions, from Egypt, Arabia, 
hnd all the neighbouring commercial nations. 

But 

didicit^ iKqaa fenfibds thagofum infudit : quae .31i cum 
^rdpliiiis pr^ntiendi futura, per ftutm quiiqne pFogenitni 
ffjtlfris leutibus tradunc. Ammiani MarceUinii lib. 13 . 
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Hut,^ toy veftiges remaifiinf 
happy tod fecluded region of an dri^nal fyf*' 
t^m jdf devotion, iiiore refined, more benevo** 
lent, more confident ilirith the pfofefied origU 
nal pHnctples of Braltma’s ben^n religion, 
than exifts any where elle in India ? If there 
ikonld exift any fuch vefiiges of the firft legifi* 
lator’s genuine and fublime theology, will 
they hot greatly corroborate the arguments I 
have advanced, principally on the authority of 
Sir William Jones, Mr. Wilkins, and Mr, 
Holwell, of the corruptions introduced into 
the ancient religion of India by fubfequent le- 
giflators and deligning priefts of later ages ? 
From the high and refpeftable authority of 
Abul Fazil, who, feveral times, vifited, toge- 
ther with the Emperor Akber, that delightful 
country, and therefore wrote not from the 
reports of others, but as an eye-witnefs, I can 
anfwer that fuch vefliges actually do exifi there. 
In the account which die Ayeen Akbery gives 
of Cafiimere, there is a very interefting re- 
lation inferred of a moft amiable race of re- 
ligious devotees, who are denominated Ret- 
sMEEs,* and who are faid to be the moft 
iefpe6table people of that country. Theft 
people, according to Abul Fazil, do not 

fuflfei^ 

* See die eccount of then in the Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. 115. 
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fuffer themfehres to be fettered by traditionsr, 
they revile no feft that may differ from tiem 
in religious opinions, nor do they meanly 
fupplicate alms like the wandering mendicants 
of the fbuth. They abftain from all animal 
food ; they devote their lives to unblemifhed 
chaftity ; and they make it their conflant and 
bet|ffi|rolent employment to plant the road with 
frimrtrees for the refrefhment of weary and 
fainting travellers. Now the word Reysheb 
fignifies, in Sanfcreet, a holy perfon } and, in 
the principles and condu6t of thefe devotees, 
may furely be traced the mild, the beneficent, 
the uncorrupted, religion of the great 
Brahma. 

, It may fairly be concluded, that Hyftafpes 
was incited, by the reprefentation of his 
friend and counfellor Zoroafler, to pay this 
private vifit to the Brachmans, and that Zo- 
roafter himfelf had frequently before vifited 
that ** nemorofam folitu^fneni* in which, Mar- 
cellinus informs us, they dwelt. It is a con- 
clufion equally fair, that the latter zealoufly 
copied the manners and habits of living of 
thole whofe aullerity and whofe wifdom he * 
fo ardently admired. When, therefore, we 
find Zoroafler, as he is reprefented by Por- 
phyry, in a pallage which I fhall prefently 

give 
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giye at length, previoufly to his alTuming the 
prophetic character, retiring to the gloom of 
a lonely cavern in Media, and ornamenting 
that cavern with various agronomical fymbols 
and mathematical apparatus, difplaying and 
imitating what he had there probably feen 
and been inftrufted in, ** Bracmanorum momtu% 
rationei mundani motus et Jiderum^* wbyi we 
find him in Perfia, reviving, with ad^onal 
Iplendour, the ancient, but decayed, worlhip 
of the SUN and of fire ; efpecially when, 
upon a more full invcftigation of the matter, 
we difcover in the mountainous regions of 
India, which he vifited, that the excava- 
tions were equally numerous and prodigious; 
and, in the very midft of thofe mountains, 
according to the exprefs words of Abul Fa- 
zil,* who had, in all probability, pcrfonally 
examined them in his various excurfions with 
Akber into that neighbourhood, that no lefs 
than ** twelve tboufand recejfes were cut out of 
the folid rocky all ornamented with carving 
and plalter-work, and remarkable for three 
aftonilhing idols? the firft, reprefenting a 
man eighty ells in height ? the fecond, a 
woman filty ells in height ; and the third, 
a gigantic child fifteen eils in height when 
VoL.II. K we 


* Ayeen Akbeiy^ in xhs Soobah of Caflunere^ voLii* p*2o8« 
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we read that in Caftimere, after the defec- 
tion <jf the inhabitants from their original 
fimplicity and purity of worfhip, there were 
no lefs than “ 700 places where carved fi- 
gures of a ferpcnt,” that ancient hieroglyphic 
emblem of the fun, were worftiipped : — on a 
due confideration of all thefe circumftances 
united together, it is impoflible to avoid fup- 
pofing, that, at the period alluded to, the fe- 
ciet mylleries, both of the Hindoo religion 
and the Hindoo fciences, were performed and 
taught in the gloom of subterraneous re- 
treats, hollowed for that purpofe out of the 
ROCK, and decorated with fimilar fculptures 
and ornaments ; that the myftic rites perform- 
ed in them were thofe in honour of elementary 
FIRE, and that the prevailing religion of the 
nation was the worfhip of the sun. This ap- 
pears to me a more certain clue to guide us 
through the labyrinth into which we are en- 
tering than any other yet devifed ; and with 
this clue I fhall proceed to the immediate 
confideration of thofe curious remains of an- 
cient induftry and genius, which have, through 
fo many ages, excited the admiration of tra- 
vellers and exercifed the fpeculations of the 
learned, in the neighbourhood of the Englifli 
fettiements at Bombay^ 


SECTION 
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Section hi. 

The Caverns of EUpbanta and Salfette de/crihedf 
as well Jrom the mofl ejleemed printed Ac» 
counts as from authentic Documents tranfmitted 
by living Witnefes to the Author. — The Sta^ 
tues with which they are decorated are^ in 
parti fymbolical Reprefentations of the fupreme 
Deity and bis Attributes \ and^ in party de» 
ceafed Rajahs exalted to divine Honours for 
their Virtue ana Bravery.-^ The Species of 
Superjlition anciently praSlifed in tbefe Cavern^ 
Pagodas inquired into. — That Worjhip of a 
pbyfical Nature. — Exemplified in the confiant 
Appearance of the PballuSy or Lingamy in 
all the Sacelky or more fecret Shrines. — And 
deeply conne^ed with the Sabian or fidereal 
Superfiitiony Jo widely diffufed in the mofi 
early Periods over the Greater Afia, 

I NGENUITY hath been tortured, and con- 
jedure exhaufted, by fruitlefs endeavours 
to difcover at what periods the ftupendous 

K 2 caverns. 
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caverns, at Elephanta and Salsette, were 
hewn from the native rockj the purpofes 
to which they were originally devoted j and 
the meaning of the hieroglyphic figures fculp- 
tured on their walls. While fome writers 
have imagined them to have been places of 
retreat and fecurity from an invading enemy, 
others have confidered them as the ftony 
fanduaries of a religion no longer exifting} 
while others, again, with flill lefs probability, 
have fuppofed them to have been the hallowed 
receptacles of the afties of the more illuftri- 
ous dead. Englifli and French writers have 
equally exerted their critical acumen upon 
this abftrufe . fubjedt } but both with fuccefs 
by no means proportionate to the labour be- 
llowed in the inveftigation. M. D’Ancarville* 
is willing to afcribe them to Semiramis, 
when file invaded India, whole king, he fays, 
oppofed her at the head of elephants covered 
with mail, and of troops armed with lances, 
iimilar to thofe on the walls of Elephanta ; 
and he quotes Diodorus Siculus to prove that 
Ihe caufed fuch memorials of herfelf to be 
conftrufled. According to Dr. Fryer,' the 
firft Englilhman who gives any account of 
thefe caverns, the honour of excavating them 

has 


a D’Ancaiyjlle, vol.i. p. 121, 124. 
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has been contended for in favour of Alexander 
the Great by thofe who thought his army 
alone equal, to the atchievement of fo arduous- 
an undertaking ; and it is not a little re* 
markable, that a large and ipirited figure of 
a horfe, hewn out of the rock on the ifland of 
Elephanta, is really called the borfe of Alexan~ 
der.* The third opinion, and full as rational 
as any of the ronnantic ones before-mentioned, 
is that which Ovington and other travellers 
aflert the natives themfelvss entertain con- 
cerning their fabrication j viz. that they were 
the work of giants and genii in the earliefi; 
ages of the world I 

As thefe fubtenaneous recefies are admitted 
to be of the moft profound antiquity j of fuch 
j;rofound antiquity, indeed, that we are una- 
ble to obtain any light concerning the parti- 
cular sera of their fabrication, either from 
books or from tradition ; yet, as there exifts 
at the fame time the ftrongeft reafon for fup- 
pofing them to have been originally applied to 
religious purpofes, it feems to follow, as a 
neceflary confequence, that in them was prac- 
tifed the mofi; ancient fuperflition known to 

* K 3 have 

* 8ee the account communicated to the Society of Antiquaries, 
by Alexander Dalrymple. £fq« in the Archsologia. vol. vii« 
P*3Hv 
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have flouriflicd in Hindoftan, and that fuper- 
ilition has been demonftrated to have been 
the worfhip of the solar orb arfd of fire. 
But, with the principles of their theology, 
we have obferved, wer^ deeply blended thofe 
of a fcience which was in that remote period 
the infeparable concomitant of every theolo- 
gical fyftem, and which, by fome intelligent 
writers, is fuppofed to have had its origin, 
and, by all authors, to have arrived at early 
maturity, in that country. M. Bailly, indeed, 
in his elaboiate treatife on the aftronomy of 
the ancients, cedes the palm, contended for 
in honour of India, toPeifia, but only for 
the fpace of about a century in priority ; 
and, therefore, the general argument remains 
in force fufficient to juftify my aflerting, that 
the principles of that fcience were once in- 
veftigated and taught in thefe caverris with 
all the zeal which infpired its rood: enthufiadic 
votaries j while the worftiip of the folar orb 
and of elementary fire was celebrated in them 
with all thofe peculiar appendages of pomp 
and folemnity, which ever accompanied^ and, , 
above all others, diftinguijkedy that fpleitdid 
Ifu perdition. Without anticipating the argu- 
ments, which I intend to adduce in fupport 
of this adertion, 1 Ihall fird prefent to the 

reader, 
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reader, as far as verbal defcription can. 
avail, (and forry am I that it is not in rhy- 
power to ^accompany that defcription with 
explanatory engravings adequate to their im- 
portance of thefe antiquities,) a general vieW; 
of the caverns and of the fculptures they con- 
tain. I fhall afterwards proceed to that more 
particular examination of fome of them, upon 
wliich I have hazarded certain conjeftures con- 
cerning the ufe to which the former were 
applied, and concerning the probable mean- 
ing of the latter. 

Thefe rocky fhrines, the formation of which 
Mr. Grofe* fuppofes to have been a labour 
equal to that of erecting the pyramids of 
Egypt, are of various height, extent, and 
depth. They are partitioned out, by the la- 
hour of the hammer and the chiflTel, into 
many feparate chambers ; and the roof, which 
in the pagoda of Elephanta is flat, but, in 
that of Salfette is arched, is fupported by 
rows of pillars of great thicknels, and ar- 
ranged with much regularity. Tlie walls are 
crowded with gigantic figures of men and 
women, engaged in various adtions, and 
pdurtrayed in various whimfical attitudes ; 
and they are adorned with feveral evident 

K 4 fymbola 

* See Grofe’s Voyage to the Eaft Indies, in 1750, p.92t 
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iymbols of the religion now prevailing ,in‘ 
India.' Above, as in a fky, once probably 
adorned with gold and azure, in* the fame 
manner as Mr. Savary lately obferved in the 
ruinous remains of fome ancient Egyptian 
temples,* are feen floating the children of 
imagination, genii and dewtahs, in multitudes ; 
and along the cornice, in high relief, are the 
figures of elephants, horfes, and lions, exe- 
cuted with great accuracy. Two of the prin- 
cipal figures at Salfette are twenty-feven feet 
in height, -(* and of proportionate magnitude; 
the very buft only of the triple-headed deity, 
in the grand pagoda of Elephanta, meafures 
fifteen feet from the bafe to the top of the 
cap j while the face of another, if Mr. Grofe, 
who meafured it, may be credited, is above 
five feet in length, and of correfponding 
breadth. Many of thefe figures, however, 
have been deeply injured by the fury of Mo- 
hammedan and Portuguefe invaders of Hin- 
doflan. When the latter firfl arrived in 
India, in their rage againfi: idolatry, they at- 
tempted 

* See Savory’s Letters on Egypt, vol. i, letter 30, and 
p. 45 f the EngliHi edition, printed for Robinfon, in which 
the References to clifilc authors are more accurately made than 
even in the original French, and this, therefore, the edition 
conilantly referred to. 

f See Archacologia, vol.vii. p. 334 « 
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tempted to annihilate what they thought wer^ 
the objefts of pagan devotion, by plafliering; 
over thefe. valuable remains of antiquity: 
when the Marattas, afterwards, retook Sal- 
fette, to remove that plafter, they fired off 
fome cannon in the pagoda, which unfortu- 
nately, together with the plafter, brought 
down fome of the bas-relief. Obferving this 
effedl of the difcharge, they defifted, and with 
hammers cleared the figures of their degrading 
inveftment ; but not without doing material 
injury to the hands and feet of feveral. The 
entrance into moft of thefe caverns is now 
obftru6led by grafs and high reeds, which 
muft be burnt befoie a fccure paflage can be 
obtained ; they are the refort of the cattle 
who feed upon that ifland when annoyed by 
the intenfe beams of the fun or wintry tern- 
pefts, and are not unfrequently vifited by wild, 
beafts and venomous reptiles. Captain Hamil- 
ton acquaints us, that, upon his entrance 
into the pagoda of Elephanta,* he difcharged 
a piftol, on purpofe to drive away thofe dange- 
rous vifitants, and that, at the found, a huge 
ferpent, fifteen feet long and two feet thick, 
iftued from his dark recefs, which compelled 
him and his companions to make a precipitate 

retreat* 

f Hamilton’s Voyages to the Eaft Indies, vol.i. p.238. 
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retreat. One would have fuppofed that the 
conftruflion of fuch aftonilhing works, which 
have been called the eighth wonder of the 
world, would have fixed, in any country, an 
aera never to be forgotten, fince not .only a 
long period of years muft have been confumed, 
but an infinite number of hands mull have 
been employed, in fcoopiug out from the 
living rock fuch extenfive caverns, and form* 
ing, by the flow operation of the chiflel, 
fo many and flreh maffy columns. It is, 
however, very remarkable that no ferutiny 
however rigid, no inquiry however diligent, 
either among the neighbouring Brahmins or 
thofe living upon the continent, celebrated for 
learning and penetration, could ever fucceed 
in difeovering the immediate fovereign who 
fabricated them, nor the exa6t epoch of that 
fabrication. 

Of the various delcriptions of thefe excava- 
tions, all of which lie before me, from the 
iiriV by Linfehoten, in the fixteenth century, 
to the lateft publilhed in the feventh volume 
of the Archseologia in 1785, thofe given by 
Ovington and Mr. Hunter Teem the moft ac- 
curate among the Englifli travellers, and thofe 
of M. Anquetil de Perron and M. Niebuhr 
ammig the foreign vifitants. From thefe au- 
thors 
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thors principally, but with occafional refe- 
rences to others, is the following more parti- 
ticular aceount of them felefled. — Let us be- 
gin with Elephanta. 

Ovington informs us, that Elephanta* is a 
fmall ifland, three leagues diftant from Bom- 
bay, and is thus denominated from the ftatue 
of a large elephant cut out of the rock, of 
which the ifland is compofed, confpicuoufly 
Banding on the fouth fhore, and which, in 
the opinion of another traveller, -f* (Hamilton,) 
fo nearly refembles a real elephant, that, at 
the diBance of two hundred yards, “ a keen 
eye might be deceived by the fimilitude.” 
Ovington alfo defcribes a horfe, carved in the 
fame rock, ** fo lively, and with fuch a colour 
and carriage, that many have fancied it a 
living animal.” An engraving of each is 
given in the volume of the Archseologiaj; cited 
above; but the elephant, according to Mr. 
Hunter, a more accurate infpedlor of things, 
is fpLt in two, and there are vifible marks of 
its having been done by gunpowder, probably 
by the fame barbarians who mutilated the 
j^gures in the pagoda adjoining. The word 

pagoda 

• Elephanta^ accordinj to De Perron> is caUed by the natives 
Gallipouri. 

fHamiltooj vd.L p. 241. jArchasoIo^j voLvii. p.zSj. 
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pagoda is formed from the Perlian word pout^ 
fignifying idol, and ghada^ temple. Thus pa- 
goda means a temple of idols, and^ through 
this interpretation, we come immediately at 
the meaning of the hieroglyphics. 

This aftonifliing pantheon of the gods, 
that is, of the deified heroes and princes of India^ 
prefents itfelf about half way up the fteep 
afcent of the mountain, from whofe ftony bo- 
Ibm it is excavated. Ovington ftates the di- 
menlions of this temple at about 120 feet 
fquare, and the height at 1 8 feet, and Niebuhr* 
agrees with Ovington in refpedl: to the height 
and breadth. The principal entrance is from 
the north. The enormous mafs of folid rock 
above is fupported by four rows of pillars of 
beautiful proportion, but of an order in archi- 
teflurc totally different from that of Greeco- 
and Rome. Each column (lands upon a fquare 
pededal, and is finely (luted, but, inftead of 
being cylindrical, gradually bulges out towards 
the centre. The capital is alfo fluted, and is 
defcribed by Mr. Hunter as having the appear- 
ance of a culhion prelTed flat by the weight of 
the fuperincumbent mountain. Over the tops 
of thelb columns there runs a (lone ridge cut out 

of 

* Sa lon^eur eft d’environ 120 pieds^ et fa largeur a peu pres 
de rneme. Voyage en Arable^ tome ii. p. 25. 
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of the rock, refembling a beirni, about a foot 
in thicknefs, richly adorned with carved work* 
Along the fides of the cavern are ranged 
thofe mighty coIolTal ftatues before- mention- 
ed, to the number of forty or fifty, each of 
them twelve or fifteen feet in height, of very 
exaft fymmetry, and, although they are as 
round and prominent as the life, yet none of 
them are entirely detached from the tnain 
rock. Some of thefe figures have on their 
heads a kind of helmet of a pyramidal form } 
others wear crowns rich in devices, and fplen- 
didly decorated with jewels, while others diC* 
play only large bufliy ringlets of curled or 
flowing hair.* Many of them have four hands, 
many have fix, and in thofe hands they gralp 
fceptres and fhields j the fymbols of juflice and 
the enfigns of religion j the weapons of war 
and the trophies of peace. Some of them have 
afpe^ls that infpire the beholder with terror, 
and, in the words of Linfchoten, are diftorted 
into fuch “ horrible and fearfull formes that 
they make a man’s hayre ftand upright j” 
others are diflinguifhed by a placid ferenity and 
. benignity 

* Niebuhr has ilarced rather a Angular idea upon this fubjeA. 

On pourroit prendre pour une perruque ce que I’une d’elles a 
ikr la* tete, et conclure de la, que les Europeens ne font pas les 
premiers inventeurs de cctie eoiffure.** Voyage en Arabie> tome ii« 
p.29. 
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benignity of countenance ; and others betray 
evident marks of deep dejection and inward 
anguith. The more confpicuous figures are 
all gorgeoufly arrayed after the Indian fafhion, 
with heavy jewels in their ears, with fuperb 
collars of precious ftones, with belts fumptu- 
oufly wrought, and with rich bracelets on 
their arms and wrifts. To enter, however, 
upon a particular defcription of each figure 
falls not within the compafs either of my in* 
tention or of my abilities : the attempt, if prac- 
ticable, would far exceed the limits with* 
in which I have profefied to circumlcribe 
this work. 1 fhall confine my obfervations 
therefore to two or three of them, which, being 
more firikingly prominent, particularly attraft 
our notice, and merit more attentive examina- 
tion. 

The firfl: of thefe is that enormous buft, 
which is fituated on the fouth fide, and diiedtly 
faces the main entrance of the cave. Mr. 
Hunter deferibes this bull as having four heads 
joined behind the ears; one prefenting itfelf 
full in front, two in profile, and the fourth 
concealed from the view by its fituation be- 
hiiTd that in front. This, however, is an 
aifertion direflly contrary to every account I 
have yet feen, except Mr. Hamilton’s, whole 

obfervations 
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ohfervations the ferpent’s appearance prevented 
from being very correct j and if Mr. Hunter 
exerted, itf this inftance, his ufual accuracy of 
examination, it is a circumftance of great per- 
plexity. M. Niebuhr, however, the moft 
faithful delineator of thefe antiquities, men- 
tions but three heads, and particularly fpe- 
cifies this bull* as exhibiting the reprefenta- 
tion of the grand triple deity of India, Brah- 
ma, Veefhnu, and Seeva. 1 conliderthe judg- 
ment of Niebuhr as corroborated in the high- 
eft degree even by Mr. Hunter's own defcrip- 
tion of the fymbols and afpe£t of the three 
perfonagcs who compofe it. Let us, however, 
firft confider his account of the dimenfions 
of the auguft vifage in the front. We fhall 
foon perceive, from its aftoniftiing depth and 
breadth, that it was intended for the image 
of the fupreme prefiding deity of this hallowed 
retreat, and that the fculptor wiftied to im- 
prefs us, by the fuperior magnitude of the buji 
onlyt with the moft awful conceptions of his . 
unrivalled pre-eminence in every other point 
of view. The face in the front meafures above 
, five 

* Cette figure principale eft un biifte a trois tbtes, qui ap« 
paremmept devra reprefenter Brahma, Viftnn, et Madeo, ou qucl- 
qu’autre divinit6, a I’honneur de laquelle on ait bati ce temple. 
Voyage en Arable, tome ii. p. 26. 
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£ve feet in length, and the nole, alone, .one 
foot and a half } the width, from the ear only 
to the middle of the nofe, is three feet four 
inches; but the ftupendons breadth of the 
whole figure, between the Ihoulders, expands 
near twenty feet. The towering pyramidal 
cap-'of this central head has, in front, a very 
■ large jewel ; and the caps themfelves of all the 
three are exquifitely wrought. Round the 
neck of the lame figure is fufpended a molt 
magnificent broad collar, compofed of precious 
ftones and pearls. This face, Mr. Hunter 
adds, has a drowfy but placid appearance, 
which may be fuppofed the exaft defeription 
of that abforbed Hate which, it has been be> 
fore remarked, conftitutes the fupreme felicity 
of the Indian deity. The amiable attribute of 
the preferver Veclhnu is doubtlefs intended 
to be reprefented by the face on the right, 
which is arrayed in fmiles, and looks enamour* 
ed on a bunch of Bowers, perhaps the facred 
lotos, which its left hand holds up to view. If 
ever, on the other hand, the dreadful attributes 
of the deftroying god Mahadeo were accu- 
rately pourti ayed, are they not evident in the 
‘monftrous, diBorted, and teirific, features of 
the remaining afpett ? The eye>brows of that 
face are contra^ed into frowns, the* Ikin of 

the 
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th^ nofe is drawn upwards, And the atce mfin 
diftended, expriffing cdntempt and indi^a* 
tion. Th^ face^ tno, is darkened by whilkersi 
which the others have not, and the tongue id 
violently thruft out between the teeth. The 
right hand of this dreadful figure grdlps a 
large hooded fnake, which it holds aloft and 
furveys with a firern look. The fnake is about 
a foot in thicknefSj and the middle fingeir df 
the hand, which grafps it, Mr. Hunter afibrts 
to be three feet and a half in length. Another 
hand, which is now broken off, appears to 
have had a fnake of the fame hooded and 
enormous kind. If, upon future and more 
accurate examination, this (hoUld be difcovered 
to be a quadruple-faced divinity, id that cafe tb 
Whom cart it pofiibly point, but to BdAUMk 
himfelf, the great oitE, who in the Afiatic 
Refearches* is reprefertted with four irtajeftic 
afpefts } aS the god who not only knovtrS, but 
obferves, all things; If the reader will trouble 
himfelf to look into the fourth ahd fizth plate'p 
of Niebuhr^ he will obferve tWo figrtrCs, de«' 
derated in a very Cbnfpicuous manner with the 
^nnar, or facred cOrd of three threads^ which 
the Brahmins wear:. and this eircumftancey 
VoL. II. L added 

* See in engraving of Btahma in thsA&t.Refeuch. vol.i.p. 243. 

f Qppofite pages 25 and 27. 
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i^ded to wh&t has been Juft aflerted, is a ftifi- 
cient refutation of that ill>ft>i}nded opinion of 
Mr. Grofe, and other fuperftcial *obfervers, 
l^at the fpecks'of devodon, now prevailing in 
Hindoftan, was difierent from that originally 
pra^iftd in the pagoda of Blephantai If the 
head of this buft, however, ftiould, on farther 
inquiry, prove to be of a quadruple form, the 
argument will by no means be overfet; for, 
both in plate the fifth and in the fixth, ad- 
joining to the elephant’s head, the triple divi- 
nity is clearly feen^ feated on a throne orna- 
mented with geefe, the favourite birds of Sa- 
rifwatty^ the wife of Brahma. The elephant’s 
head hadi moft probably, the now-ei^ced. 
body of Ganeffa afiiiced to it j for, thus is that 
body ornamented in the engraving of that 
dehy in the Afiatjc Refearches, to which the 
reader may advert} and it was judicioully placed 
near the^ Sqpreme- Being, lince, both in that 
authentic volume and in Holwell,* we find 
that it was the peculiar office of Ganefa^ to 
prefent to the Deity all the oblations and all 
the devout addrefles of mankind to their 
Creator. The elephant’s Bead is the embletp 
q^gacity, and he is ftyled the god of {iru- 
. • dence 

. * .See’Ariatic,^fettche«» « 61 .L p.227: and Holwcll, fecond 
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policy. Hence even worldly' 
nefs of any importance is alyrays commenced' 
by an ejaculation to Ganefa, and he h invoked 
at the beginning of moil Indian books, ait 
inilance of which occurs in the H^topades, 
trandated by Mr. Wilkins, Which’ Opens with^ 
Revereitci (o Qafiefa, The two majeMc Wtiole^i: 
length figures, on each fide Of the grand bull> 
are both adorned with the thread of Brahma-; 
and ate probably intended to rCprelent the 
priefts of that deity. M. An^uetil de K’rron, 
I obierve, calls them subdars. 

In a temple of Indian deities, who Would 
have expelled to have found an AMA 2 soNi 
Yet, farther on to the left of the faid buff, 
amidit a group of thirty uncouth ftatues, 
confpicuoufly projeiSle one to whom moft wri- 
ters, and, among them, both Niebuhr* and 
Hunter, have united in giving that name} and 
truly fhe if an Amavf>ni if the general deriva- 
tion of that word' be juft}*f* for, fhe has no 
right breaft at ah; while the left is very large 

L 2t and 
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and globular. She has fotir arms ; the right 
fore-arm refts upon the head of a bull, the 
left fore-arm hangs down ; but whaft the hand 
once contained is mutilated, and cannot now 
be diftinguilhed. The hand of the hinder 
right-arm grafps a hooded fnake; the left, a 
round Ihield, regularly convex on the outfide, 
which the ftatue turns towards itfelf. As we 
have exploded the idea of Semiramis having 
conftrufted thefe caverns, from what quarter 
could the idea of a figure, like this, enter the 
head of an Indian fculptor? Herodotus ac- 
quaints us, that there were Scythian Amazons ; 
and, however chymerical the fyftem may ap- 
pear, I cannot but fafpefl; that it arofe from 
that connexion, which, in very early periods, 
feems to have exified between the two nations 
of Incfia and Scythia. Mr. Bryant has indeed 
combated all the alTertions of the ancients con- 
cerning the exigence of fo extraordi >ary a race > 
he infills that the people called Amazpns 
were Cuthite colonies from Egypt and Syria j 
and, in corroboration of his aflertions,* has 
offered an ingenious derivation of the word 
Amazon.^ which he would deduce from Zon^ 
the Sun, the national objefl of worfhip among 
that people. Allowing this derivation of the 

word 

• An^yfis of Ancient Mythology, Vol. uu p. 463. 
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word jimazon to be founded in propriety, her 
leaning upon the head of a bull, the animal 
(acred to* the Sun, will appear peculiarly juft 
and charafteriftic ; while the various crowd of 
mutilated figures around may be fupppfed in 
the attitudes of devotion, and adorned with 
the implements of facrifice. Tlie whole, how- 
ever, is an enigma, whofe real meaning, from 
the general mutilation prevailing throughout 
the figures, will never probably be Iblved. 

In the pagoda of Elephanta there is another 
very Angular and portentous figure, which 
forcibly arrefts the attention of every obferver. 
Its features are diftorted and furious, like 
thofe of Mahadeo before-deftribed, and its 
limbs are carved in a gigantic ftyle. The mouth 
is wide open, and the whole alpe61: is inex- 
prefiibly favage and terrible. • This monftrous 
ftatue has eight arms, only fix of which are 
perfect. The two uppermoft of thofe that 
remain are extended to their full length, and, 
over its head, fupport a wide curtain, or ca- 
nopy, upon which aro fculptured various 
figures in a pofture of adoration. One of the 
yight hands grafps a drawn fabre; the other 
fuftains by the thigh an afiFrighted infant, with 
the head hanging downwards, whom the re- 
lentlefs monfter fcems about to deftroy. We 

L 3 arc 
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are informed, as well by M. Niebuhr as 
Hunter, that, from this circumftance, many 
travelleis have fancied this piece of mythologic 
iculpture to have been intended for a repre> 
fentation of the judgment of bolomon s a con- 
jecture, however, which they both confider as 
totally deftitute of foundation, Of the two 
left handS) the uppermoft is charged with a 
bell, which, fays Mr, Hunter, is knoyvn to be 
an initrument conAantly ufed in the religious 
ceremonies of the Gentoos ; and the inferior 
fupports what Niebuhr* thinks a bafon to 
catch the blood of the murdered infant, but 
what Mr. Hunter affirms, at the time of his 
viAt to Eiephanta, aClually contained the mu- 
tilated figure of a child, with its face averted 
from the larger figure, and exceedingly bent j 
fo that the head, which it now wants, muff, 
when joined to the body, have hung back very 
low, and have exhibited a frightful fpeClacle, 
The ftatue is gorgeoufly dreadful, with a rich 
collar of pearl, and bracelets of precious Hones 
to every arm, and is encircled with a chain of 
deatb-beadsy which evidently point out to us 
once more the defiiroying power of India, and 

the 
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thehiiiband of that Calipee, the wild lAufic 
' of whole priefts, at one of her feftivals, brought 
inltantly to the recolle6tion of Sir William 
Jones the Scythian meafures* of Diana’s adorem 
in the fplendid opera of Iphigenia in Tauris, 
exhibited by Gluck at Paris. Above and below 
this cololTal ftatue are feveral fmaller figures, 
all of whom have horror ftrikingly painted 
upon their countenances. To conclude the 
difgufting fimilitude, the veil, or canopy, hi 
which the ftatue feenis to conceal itfelf from 
view, may, with juftice, be confidered as figu- 
rative, not only of the gloomy and ferocious 
nature of the rites peculiar to that vindi6iive 
deity, but of the awful fealbn in which they 
were performed ; the darknefs of that night, 
which, Mr. Holwell has informed us, is uni- 
verfally devoted to the worlhip of Callee 
throughout Hindofian. 

If the facred zennar of Brahma, conlpicuous 
upon fo many of the figures engraved in the 
plates of Niebuhr and the Archseologia ; if 
thefe ftriking fculptures of the gods, at ptolent 
adored in India) if the pofitive afiertion of 
ibfiebuhr,*!* that he himfelf faw the illanders 
come and pay their devoirs to the deities' of 

L 4 this 
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dus teiv^le; will not convince thofe'of their 
error, who iniift* that a fpecies of devotion> 
totally different from that at this d^y prevail- 
ing in India, was anciently pradlil^ in thefe 
caverns, let us enter, and furvey the fecret 
fan(5i;uary of this magnificent temple, and let 
vs examine what internal evidence that fur- 
vey may afford to determine the queffion. 

Previoufly to that furvey, however, it is ne- 
ceffary that the reader ffiould be acquainted 
with another predominant feature in the Hin- 
doo religion, upon which I have not as yet 
touched, becaufe, in the firff place, the fub- 
Jed is not the moft inviting, and, in the fe- 
cond place, becaufe it does not appear to 
have any foundation in the original Vedas at- 
tiibuted to Brahma, which, throughout, in- 
culcaie a reverence for fire, as the pureft 
fymbol of the divinity in the whole extended 
circle of nature. Imaginations lefs pure have 
conceived, and prieffs lefs abforbed in mental 
abffraction have elevated in the very temples 
of India, a very grofs reprefentation of the 
great celeffial A‘^i*ni^yes: they have inffituted a 

fpecies 

^'Mr. Grok, w])0 Tinted this port of India in 1750> with 
eq^ prefumption and ignorance, aflTerts, ** that thefe fculptores 
bear not the lead fhadow of allcfion to the hiftory, manners, or 
worihip, of the Gentoos.” -p* Grofe’s Voyage to the £a$-lndic|| 
p. 97. 
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*fpecies of devotion at once degrading to the 
- Creator and dithonourable to his creatures. 
This fpecies of devotion made an early and 
rapid progrefs among the inferior cafts, but 
particularly infected the inhabitants of the 
peninfula, whofe manners, like the conftitu- 
tion of people iituated in warmer climates, 
feem to have been fooner relaxed and depra- 
ved than thofe of their brethren in the north- 
ern and lefs enervating regions of Upper India. 
1 will not affirm, though it is far from being 
improbable, that thefe indecent rites were im- 
ported into that peninfula from Egypt, where 
the firft inftitution of the worlhip of Itbiphailic 
images* is aflTerted, by Diodorus Siculus, to 
have taken place upon an occalion which 1 
ihall hereafter explain, and whence, Hero- 
dotus *1* acquaints us, thofe rites were carried 
by Melampus into Greece. For the prelent, 
I Ihall content myfelf with informing the 
reader, on the authority of Mr. Forster, 
who has written a concife but elegant treatile 
concerning the mythology qf the Hindoos, 
that all the numerous fe£ts, into which they 
are divided, are ultimately included under two 
grand dlviponsj the one denominated the 
Yeejhnu Bukbtt and the other the Seeva Bukbe, 

The 
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followers of the firil, Mr. Forfter £iys.* 
are diflinguifhed by marking the forehead 
with a longitudinal, and thofe of ^the fecond 
with a parallel, line. As in the great temple 
of Jaggernaut, in Orilia, all diftin£lions 
were laid afide, and devotees of every call, 
though at other times ftridbly prohibited from 
eating together, were permitted to take their 
food in common : lb it is not improbable that, 
at Elephanta, the two great fefts, diftin- 
guilhed by the name of Veelhnu and Seeva, 
might forget their accuftomed animoiity, and 
worlhip their feveral deities with equal fer- 
vour. 

At the weft end of this grand pagoda is a 
dark recefs, or sacellum, twenty feet fquare, 
totally deftitute of any external ornament, 
except the altar in the centre, and thole gigan- 
tic figures which guard the four feveral doors 
that lead into it. Thefe figures, according 
to Niebuhr, are naked, are eight in number, 

ftationed 
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Rationed on each fide of every door, and afh 
of the enormous height of thirteen feet and 4 
half) they •are all finely fculptured in high 
relief, and appear as if ftarting from the wall 
to which they are attached. Their heads are 
decorated in a manner fimilar to the other 
fiatues: they have rich collars round thdr 
necks, and jewels of a vaft fize in their earn. 
Of the ftriking attitude of one of thofe ftatuesi 
which remains mofi; entire, Mr. Hunter has 
recorded the following particulars : that the 
whole weight of the figure Teems to reft upon 
the right leg, while the knee of the left is 
fomewhat bent, thf' right humerus bangs 
downward parallel to the body, and the fore« 
arm is bent in fuch a manner that the hand is 
oppofite to the navel, the palm is turned up* 
wards and Tuftains a close, and the fingers 
are bent backwards in a ftyle that admirably 
reprefents, or rather makes the 1^6lator Je^l, 
the weight of the ponderous body they Tup. 
port. He adds a judicious remark, that the 
people, whoever they were, that carved theft 
figures, muft have made confiderable pro- 
grefs in the art of ftatuary, To accurately to 
have obfefvEed, and To fuccefsfully to have ex- 
prefied as in many inftances they have, the 
alteration which the form of the limbs un- 
dergoes 
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dergoes from mafcular action and external 
impulle, as well as the various effects of men- 
tal fenfation upon the human countenance. 
Thefe formidable guardians of this facred re- 
cefs point out the ufe to which it was applied 
and the veneration in which it was holden. 
It was devoted to the moll facred myfteries 
of their religion-; but our pity and abhor- 
rence are at once excited by the emblem under 
which they reprelented, in this recefs, the fu- 
preme Creator. It is indeed an emblem of 
deity» which was common in the ancient ages 
of the world, and which, it has been obfer- 
ved,* is but too viiible at this day in the va- 
rious pagodas and paintings of Hindoftan. It 
is, in Ihort, the of the Greeks, the 

Prtapus of the Romans, and in India it is 
called the Linoam divinity, by which they 
mean to exprefs the power of the firft creative 
energy, by whofc operations all nature is -pro- 
duced. According to M, Sonnerat,>f the pro- 
felTors of this worlhip were of the pureft prin- 
ciples and the moll unblemilhed condufl ; 
and, however olfenlive the idea may prove to 
Europeans, happily educated under different 
'' imprellions^ 
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impreinons, it feems never to have eiHered 
into the heads of the Indian legiflator and 
people, th^ any thing natural could be grofly 
obfcene, “ a Angularity,” obferves Sir W. 
Jones, ** which pervades all their writings 
and converfation, but which is no proof of 
depravity in their morals 1” 

A fear of offending the delicacy of mfs 
readers would induce me to decline faying a 
word more on the fubje£f of a devotion, at 
which modefty cannot help revolting i but as, 
in obedience to the ftern mandates of truth, I 
am reluctantly compelled to give the particu* 
lars of this recefs, the real purpofe of which, 
and the kind of devotion praCtifed in it, Mr» 
Hunter,* from his calling the altar a maujb^ 
leumt feems not even to have conjeCtured, I 
lhall take the liberty of relating thofe parti- 
culars in the words of Mr. Dalrymple: that 
account, extracted by Mr. D. from the journal 
of Capt. Pyke, obferves that, ** all within 
was open and plain, except that in the centre 
ftood a fquare low altar, on which was pla- 
ced a large polifhed ftone of a cylindrical 
form. Handing on its bafe, but the top 
was round or convex.” Phyfics and mytho- 
logy, united together, at once formed the hy- 

pothefis 
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ftothtffis 31)4 fabricated the repre;(mtative em- 
blem. An attentive furvey of the powers of 
nature and her various modes of operation 
originally gave birth to that hypotbehsj for, 
according to the philofophy of India, ** to 
is only to genemte and reproduce in an- 
other way.’* Hence the god of deftrufilion in 
this country is holden to prelide over gene- 
ration, as a fymbol of which he rides upon a 
white bull. The name and the various attri- 
butes of Mahadeo juftify our denominating 
him at once the Magnus Divus, (which is the 
literal trandation of Mahadeo,) the Jupiter 
Ultor and the Jupiter Genitor of the Hindoos. 
His confort is Bhavanee, the Indian Venus, 
and, in truth, ihe has produced as many fub- 
ordinate deities in India as ever Venus did in 
Greece or Rome. It may here be remarked, 
that all the Indian deities have wives j by 
which, when the characters are purely my- 
thological, we are to underltand the aClive 
powers of their lords j but Seeta, the wife 
of the great incarnate god Ram, whofe un- 
fortunate adventures during her captivity by 
the giant Ravan, king of Lanca, engrofs fo 
large a Ihare of the paintings and* ancient 
hifeorical poems of Hindoilan, was probably 
a real peribnage, the wife of a rajah of the 

fame 
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fame name, after hi$ death dignified with di* 
vinity for the bravery of has expk^ againftr 
the domelHt tyrants and foreign ktvadm of 
his country. 

In metaphyiical fpeculation alone, I have 
obferved, it is poflible to account for the 
llrange fpecies of devotion above-naentionedi 
and that ftill Granger reprefentation of deity ^ 
but it is equally pofiible, that they might 
have originated in the perverted principles of 
a mind depraved by fenfual gratifications, and 
that the argument, ufed in the defence of 
them, might be-pofterior to the eftablilbment 
of the fuperliitioh. Reludhint as I am to ap* 
pear to follow the example of thofe who la« 
hour to deduce from Egypt every ancient in** 
explicable cuflrom and every obfcure religious^ 
rite of India, yet, of this fuperftition at lead:, 
fo diametrically oppofite to the tenor of the 
Vedas, and fo direftly congenial with the 
Ithiphallic rites of Egypt, which in fuc- 
ceeding ages were fo widely diffufed through- 
out the earth, I am inclined to- think thofe 
rites were the grand prototype. The early- an- 
nals, of the latter country record thedrcum- 
llances- that gave rife to the inftitution } and, 
however de^ly blended thofe circumftances 
were with their mythologic fables, yet, in an 

inveftigation 
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invedigatibn of this nature^ it would be im- 
proper wholly to omit taking notice of them. 

Diodorus Siculus* then relates, that Osiris, 
after his return from the conqueft of Afia^ 
was (lain by his jealous and enraged brother 
Typhon, whoj after cutting the mangled 
body into twenty- fix pieces, difpcrfed them in 
various parts of Egypt. Isis, his afifeflionate 
queen, diligently fought for the difperfed 
limbs, which, after a long fearch file found, 
and committed to the care of the priefts, in- 
fiituting at the fame time facred rites in ho- 
nour of her murdered lord. In memory of 
this eager and tedious fearch of the difcon- 
folate queen, at every celebration of the myf- 
tic rites of Ifis and Ofiris, a fimilar fearch, 
with many and bitter lamentations, was af- 
fected to be made by the priefts, and hence 
that expreffion of ** Nunquam fatis quafitus 
Ofiris” Not all the anxious inquiry of Ifis, 
however, could for a long time difcover the 
genitals of Ofiris, which Typhon had thrown 
into the Nile. At length the portion of Ofiris 
miffing was found, interred with the utmoft 
iblemnity, and, in memory of this recovery^ 
Pfialli, or poles, (for, that is the meaning of 
the word Phalli,) with figures of the male 

pudenda 
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pudeilda faAened to them, were con{lru£l6d^ 
and ever after carried about in folemn pro^ 
eedion duung the continuance of the feftival^ 
Athenseus acquaints us,* that Ptolemy Phi^ 
ladelphus, at one of thofe magnificent fefti- 
Vals, difplayed to the Egyptians a Phallus of 
gold, richly painted and adorned with golden 
crowns, a hundred and twenty cubits in 
length, with a fiar of burnifiied gold upon 
the top, the circumference of which was fix 
cubits. This was borne aloft, like the other 
idols, on a Iplendid car, and, like them, re- 
ceived homage from the gazing crowd. This 
atrocious outrage againfi: decency, this obo- 
minable mockery of every thing iacred, under 
the infulted name of religion, from Egypt 
fpread its infection through all the kingdoms 
of Afia, and was carried in Greece to fueh a 
pitch of infamous refinement, that, in cele- 
brating the oigies of Bacchus, according to 
Herodotus, they fabricated certain oblcene 
images, a cubit in height, fo artificially con- 
trived with nerves, that the etlSoJbVf equal in 
magnitude to the reft of the body, might be 
moved at pleafure, and thefe images the wo- 
men (thofe Ihamelefs ^axxo(pt^at) carried about 
in procefiion, finging all the time the praifes 
VoL. IL M of 
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of Bacchus, and dancing to die found of the 
flute. He then adds, that it was Melampus 
who firft introduced among the Qreeks the 
faeiifices in honour of Bacchus, the pomp of 
the Phallus, and all the other ceremonies of 
that Egyptian Tuperffition. The veftiges of 
this ancient and nefarious idolatry are evi* 
dendy traced in the worfhip of Baal-Peor, 
£> frequently and loudly inveighed againft by 
the prophets in various parts of the facred 
writings. The word Bad~Peir is, according 
to Bifhop Cumberland, derived from two 
Chaldee primitives, the former iignifying God^ 
and Peor, or Payar, denudare^ which he 
would literally tranflate the god Priapus,* 
that obfeene deity, born and venerated at 
Lampfacus, whence he is often fo denomi- 
nated, and concerning whofe hiftory and office 
the reader, if he choofes, may confult 
Horace,*!* Ovid, and the other licentious 
Roman poets. 

I am unwilling to dwell upon this indeli- 
cate topic, which however is intimatriy con- 
nefted with the fubje£l; of which i treat $ but 
there appears to be fo ftriking a refemhlance 

betwedh 
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between a paflage in a profane writer,* who 
relates the caufe of the firft inftitution of the 
feiHval, called Phallica, at Athens, and one 
in the facred volumes, that the curious reader 
will, 1 am confident, pardon the protraction^ 
efpecially as I (hall afterwards prove, that a 
cuftom, fimilar to that alluded to, at this day 
exifis in India. Pegafus, a native of Bleu- 
theris, in Boeotia, having brought to Athens 
fome ftatues of Bacchus, was treated by the 
Athenians with the utmoft contempt and ri- 
dicule. The deity, indignant at the infult, 
in revenge, fent among them an epidemic dif- 
eafe of a nature that peculiarly affeCled thofe 
parts which modefiy forbids to name. On 
confulting the oracle upon the bed; method of 
preventing the farther extenfion of fo grie- 
vous a malady, they were recommended pub- 
licly to receive Bacchus into their city in all 
the pomp of his worlhip. The oracle was 
obeyed ; and, amidfi: other Iplendid trophies, 
to appeafe the incenfed divinity, were difplayed 
Thyrsi, with the figures of the parts afieCl- 
.ed bound to the end of them. The great 
. M 2 critic, 

• Fpr an account of the eftablifhment of the Phallica, fee the 
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critic, M. Bochart, and our Bifhop Patrick* 
after him, aflert the whole of this relation to 
be a diredl: forgery from a paiiage*in Samuel, 
where the PhiliAines, having taken and vio- 
lated the ark of the God of JfraeU ate fmitten 
with emerods, a diftemper, concerning the 
exa6t nature of which the commentators are 
not fully agreed, but which, from the text of 
verfe 9, was doubtlefs of a iimilar nature with 
that before-mentioned. On inquiry of the 
priefts, with what trefpafs-offering the God 
of Ifrael might be appeafed, they are defired, 
among other things, to prepare five golden 
emerods, according to the number of the prin- 
cipal cities of Phiiiftta, and dedicate them to 
the God of Ifrael j which mandate when they 
had obeyed, the diftemper ceafed to make 
farther ravages among them. The fimilarity 
in thefe two accounts is Angularly firiking; 
but there feems to be no necefiity that the 
one Ihould be a forgery from the other, as 
thofe learned gentlemen have alTerted, efpe- 
cially fince it is acknowledged by both, that 
the ancient heathens confecrated to their gods 
fuch memorials cf their deliverance as beft 
rfcprefented the evils from which they were 

liberated ; 

^ See Bochart’s Canaan^ lib.L cap, i8« Bifliop Patrick’s Com* 
mentary on Sam.L cap. vL ver. 
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'liberated ; and, in fad, among the Hindoos,' 
according to Tavernier, it is a cuftom at this 
day, that,, when any pilgrim goes to a pagod 
for the cure of any difeafe, he ihould bring 
the figure of the member afieded, made either 
of gold, iilver, or copper, according to his 
rank and ability, as an oflfering to the god.* 
But what the reader will probably think fiill 
more fingular is, that the worfbip of the 
Lingam God is attempted to be explained in 
the very fame way by a Hindoo writer, 
quoted in the Sketches, publilhed by Mr. 
Crauford, which the reader may fee there at 
length, and of which the following is only 
the outline, viz. T!\at Seevab, incenfed againft 
a certain race of devotees, who, under the 
external appearance of fandity and aufterity, 
pradifed fecretly the mod infamous vices, 
defcended from heaven to punilh and expofe 
the hypocritic race. The event was, that, 
their impiety being as bold as their hypocrify 
was bafe, they attempted to cope with the god 
of terrors, and by horrible incantations pro« 
duced a tiger, whole mouth expanded like a 
cavern, and whofe voice refembled thunder, 
which they fent againfi: the god, who (lew the 
M 3 moniter 
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cionfter with one l)}ow of his club, and then,' 
like another Hercules, covered himfelf with 
his fkin. Every other effort to revenge them- 
felves upon Seevah failing, they, by the fuf- 
ferance of heaven, fent a confuming fire to 
deftroy the genitals of that god, who, wc 
have feen, is the fupreme regenerative power 
of nature. Seevah, enraged at this attempt, 
turned the fire with indignation againft the 
human race, and mankind would foon have 
been deftroyed, had not the preferver Vccfhnu, 
alarmed at the danger, implored him to fuf- 
pend his wrath. At his intreaties Seevah re- 
lented. But it was ordained, that, in his 
temples, thofe parts (hould be worlhipped, 
which the falfe devotees had impioufly at- 
tempted to deftroy."* This ftory is an evi- 
dent compound of allegory and phyfics, as 
are all thofe of Egyptian origin that relate 
to this curious worlhip. In fafl, the pride 
of the philofopher would fain explain away, 
by argument, the groflhefs of a devotion fo 
degrading to the dignity of human nature. 
While I again aflert my belief, that it came 
from Egypt to India, I at the fame time de- 
clare my conviftion, that it originally flowed 
neither from Seevah, nor Ofiris, nor any 

other 

* Sketches relating to the Culloms of the Hindoos, p. 177. 
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other fabulous divinity, blit from that aban*> 
doned Ham, the Jupitir Mammon of the 
Egyptians’, their firft god and firft monarch, 
from whom the whole country in Scripture 
is often denominated the land of Ham ; from 
that Ham, who, according to the fenfe of the 
word Peor, above-mentioned, was guilty of 
the horrible enormity of expoiing and deriding 
the nakednefs of an aged father, and the bafe 
rites of whofe proftituted religion are, by the 
juft decrees of Providence, ftamped with that 
eternal brand of reproach, that niERoOLYPHit: 
SYMBOL of his crime, which is fo well cal- 
culated to imprefs upon the minds of men, 
and keep alive the memory of that primaeval 
turpitude committed by the moft ancient 
idolater and the eaclieft tyrant after the de- 
luge. 

1 ftiall now proceed with the reader to take 
a general view of the more numerous, and 
not lefs aftoniftiing, excavations of Canarah, 
in the ifland of Salsbtte. Salsette • is a 
large and fertile iftand, feparated from Bom- 
bay by only a narrow channel, and is ieventy 
p[iiles in circumference, twenty in length, and 
fifteen in breadth. Of thefe excavations the 
moft recent and authentic accounts are to be 
found in the fame volume of the Archaeologia 

M 4 above 
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above referred to, «rtra£led by Mr. Lethieul* 
lier from the papers of Charles Boon, Efq. 
governor of Bombay, and in the preliminary 
difcourfe of M. Anquetil de Perron to his 
famous Zend>avefta. The relations of thefe 
gentlemen will be our fafeft guide amidfl: 
a labyrinth of mythology, where we (hall 
not have the advantage of M. Niebuhr’s ac- 
curate and explanatory engravings. M. Nie- 
buhr, when in India, was deterred, as he 
himfelf informs us, from vifiting Sallette, 
which was at that period in the hands of the 
Marattas, by fbme differences which had 
recently arifen between the Englilh and that 
nation. 

Governor Boon, laudably employing the 
power which he derived from hjs high ftation 
to promote the purpofes of knowledge, or- 
dered exa£t drawings to be made, upon the 
fpot, of the principal pagodas and of the 
more ffriking figures on this ifland. Thefe 
drawings were feven in number, but were 
never made public ; they formed part of the 
colle£tion of Mr. Lethieullier ; and, on that 
gentleman’s dece^fe, were purch^fed for the 
additional enrichment of the private library 
of the king } a library, which, for the num- 
ber of fcarce and valuable books and m^nu- 

ffripts 
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fccipts it contains, cannotr be rivalled by that 
of any fovereign in Europe, and may be called 
truly royak I have denominated thefe exca-* 
vations numerous and a(lonilhing$ and fo the 
reader will undoubtedly think them, when he 
is informed, that, according to the repreienta* 
tion of Gemelli Careri, who diftin^ly enume- 
rates them, the figures of idols alone amount- 
ed to above fix hundred in number, ninety of 
them in and about the great pagoda, which 
he tells us may be efteemed the greatefi won- 
der of Afia i and adds, that the perfon, who 
took the draughts for Governor Boon, de- 
clared he was fo ftruck with the magnitude of 
that fiupendous work, that, when he atten- 
tively confidered the whole, he did not doubt 
but It mufi: have cofi the labour of forty thou- 
fand men for forty years together.” 

Near the centre of the iiland, and embo- 
fomed in extenfive woods, which are the 
haunt of lions, tigers, and other wild and ve- 
nomous animals, rife four very deep and con- 
tiguous hills, exhibiting at a diftance the af- 
pe£t of one entire rock, and bearing on their 
furface ftrong marks of calcination.* It is on 
tlie fides of thefe hills that the caverns are 
hewn, and, ffon) the refemblance of the whole 

to 
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to a vaft city of ftone, as well as from the vil> 
lage of Canarah adjoining, the excavations 
are denominated by the natives ***the city of 
C^arah.”* With this relemblance, Linf- 
chotten, who paid this ifland a vilit at lb early 
a period as the year 1759* was fo ftruck, that, 
throughout his relation, he talks of it as of a 
town, and calls the excavated apartments 
chambers and boufes. He defcribes the front as 
carved into (lories or galleries, leading to fo 
many feparate ranges of apartments, all cut 
out of the live rock, and rifing fuccel&vely 
above each other, “ fo that, to be briefe, all 
the chambers and houfes within this compafle, 
or four galleries, are three hundred, and en- 
tirely full of carved pagodes, of fo fearfull, 
horrible, and develilh, formes and lhapes, 
that it is wonderful to behold.” To give any 
very minute defcription of thefe fculptures is 
incompatible with my propoled plan ; it will, 
for the prefent, be fufficient to remark, that 
thefe feparate apartments have in general an 
interior recefs, or fan£tuary, and a fmall tank, 
or refervoir of water, for the performance of 

ablutions. In mod of thele recelTes is dif- 
«► • 

{dayed the degrading reprelentation of deity 
before alluded to, ** the cylindric done,” de- 

fcribed 


* Linfthotteli, b.i. c. 44, edit. 1598. 
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ftnbed by Mr. Dalrymple^ ** the conk mar* 
ble/’ mentioned in the Afiatic -Rereaiches,* 
and often jin union, that (hocks the eye of 
modefty, the too evident emblems of the mak 
and female organs of generation. 

It is the weftern hill, which, according to 
Governor Boon’s account, more particulaiiy 
challenges attention, (ince it contains the 
chief pagoda of the ifland : in its altitude, but 
not in its extent and breadth, this pagoda far 
exceeds that of Elephanta, “ being forty feet 
high-f* to the crown of the arch, eighty-four 
feet long, and forty-fix broad.” The vefii- 
bule, or portico, is proportionably large and 
fpacious, and it is adorned with two (lately 
columns finifiied with capitals and a bafe. It 
is in this portico that the two furprifing co- 
loffal ftatues above-mentioned, twenty-feven 
feet in height and of excellent proportion, are 
ftationed, one on each fide, immediately before 
the entrance into the grand temple; thCy are 
adorned with mitre<caps and ear-rings, after 
the Indian fafiiion ; and, to Mr. Boon’s artift, 
they feemed to have been anciently painted, 
by the tints of blue and vermilion which yet 
ramained upon them. The portico itfelf has 
al(b one very magnificent gate, and^wo others 

of 
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of inferior msgnitade. The fuperior gran<« 
deur of this pagoda feems to arife not only 
from the height of the roof, but from the cir- 
cumstance of its being in the form of an arch, 
whereas that of Elephanta offends the eye, 
both by its lownefs and its flatnefs. This 
arched roof is fupported by thirty-five mafly 
pillars, extremely beautiful eonfidering their 
antiquity, of an o^agonal form, and about 
five feet in diameter ; the capitals and bafes of 
each being ornamented with figures of ele- 
phants, horles, tigers, &c. executed with 
great fkill and exa6tners. Two rows of ca- 
vities, regularly placed, are vifible round the 
walls of the temple, for the infertion of thofe 
lamps, which, probably, were kept for ever 
burning in this gloomy and facred retreat; 
but what in a more particular manner, at the 
very entrance of the temple, irreiifiibly im- 
preiies the mind of the beholder with the mofi; 
awful conceptions of its former magnificent 
woifhip, is the ftupendous altar at the farther 
end of the temple, of a convex form, twenty- 
feven feet in height and twenty in diameter 1 
Kound this high offertory, at certain dif- 
tances, are receffes for lamps, and, diredlly 
over it, expands a vaff concave dome. From 
thefe numerous and confpicuous receffes for 

Umps^ 
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tampSf from the general pofition of thele^altara 
towards the eafiern quarter of the pagoda, 
from the evidence already brought of the ge* 
neral prevalence among the Hindoos in anci- 
ent seras of the worlhip of the fun and of fire, 
it can hardly be doubted, but that this Ipe- 
cies of devotion, deriving perhaps additional 
ftrength from the vifible emblem of the deity, 
whofe throne was fuppofed to be fixed in the 
fun, blazed forth in this temple in the fulneis 
of its meridian fplendour. Shall I be thought 
to have violated all the bounds of probability, 
if I advance one fiep farther in cOnjeSture, 
and offer to the pnblic the novel, yet furely 
not incredible, fuppofition, that the pagodas, 
both of Elephanta and Salfette, were of that 
kind of fubterraneous retreats, hewn out of 
the folid rock, which were fo common in Per- 
fia, devoted to the fplendid rites of Mithra, 
and from that deity denominated Mithratic 
Caves? In thofe caves they kept a portion of 
the facred fire confiantly and fervently glow- 
ing. The radiant and fpotlefs image of celefi* 
tial brightnefs and purity was never fufiTered 
to be extinguifhed, nor even to emit a languid 
ray, but continually afcended in a pure bright 
pyramid of fiame, fed with the richeft gums, 

with 
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with the moft fragrants oils, and with the moil 
coilljf perfumes of the Bail. 

Porphyry, in his admirable tfeatife, De 
Antn Nympbarumt treats at large of thefe Mi- 
thratic caves, of the do£lrines taught and 
the worihip celebrated in them } he expreisly 
lays,^ ** that the moft ancient of the human, 
race, before they were fufficiently ikilled in 
architedlure to ere£l temples, confecrated cells 
and caverns to the Deity and what is more 
particularly to our purpofe, he adds, ir»vretx» 
it CTra Tov MI0PAN tyvueretVf hot (rtru'km'ii top 6sop 
tXtvfitvup, that is, Wherefoever men acknow- 
ledged Mithra as the fupreme divinity, they 
performed the facred rites in caverns. This 
account indeed appears inconfiilent with what 
we read of the pyr^ia, or fire-temples, which 
were generally erected on the fummits of 
mountains j but thefe are of far later date 
than the periods to which Porphyry alludes, 
and owed their origin, according to the magi, 
to the zeal of Zoroafter, to preferve the fa- 
cred flame, which defended from heaven, 
from exfinflion by the tempeftuous violence 
of ilprms and rsnn. But thefe caverns were 
not only the temple of the moft fplendid reli- 
gion, 

* P6rphyrius in Antro Nymphanim, p. 263. Cantabrigix, 
165s. 
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giqn, they were the folema fchools of the fub^ 
jfimell fcienees inculcated in thofe early agea 
of the world. What was the fcience piinci* 
pally inculcated in them* befides theology, we 
may learn from the fame Porphyry in his 
deicription of the cave of Zoroafter : that it 
was confecrated to the honour of Mithra, 
the parent of the univerie ; that the cave re« 
prefented the world created by Mithra $ and 
that the elements of nature and the various 
quarters of that world were reprefented by 
different fymbols properly difpofed around it. 
The SUN was probably reprefented by a iphere 
of gold, or Tome refplendent gem of immenle 
value fufpended aloft, and the roof glittering 
with gold and azure, and with well-imitated 
reprefentations of the celeftial bodies, inlpired 
the enthuiiaftic foul of the Brahmin as wc!U 
with the mod; elevated conceptions of his own 
religion as of the high dignity of his difein- 
guiflied order. If the fcenes of the Sacon- 
TALA* be pidturelque of the manners of the 
times in wMch that drama was written, there 
cannot be entertained a doubt, but that, upon 
certain occafions, alfo in thofe caverns were 
pra6tifed the mx^ myfterious rites of magic> 

and 

• *• WKo, like the eholcne Dvuvasas, hw ^owcr to c o nfime. 
^ tapng fire, whatever ofiends him?” Sacont. p. 40. 
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aild that they fometimes echoed with the lUofi 
tremendous incantations. 

The afiertion of Porphyry, relative to the 
original pur|>ore to which the Mithratic 
Caves were applied, is ftrongly corroborated 
by a palTage in Cstsusj quoted by Origen, 
where that learned writer informs us, that, in 
the rites of Mithra, the Perfians reprefented 
by fymbols the twofold motion of the ftars, 
the fixed and the planetary, and the pallage of 
the foul through them. By way of illuftrating 
this do^frine of the lidereal metemprychofis, 
“ they ere£fed in their caves a high ladder, 
on the afeent of which were feven different 
gates, according with the number of the pla- 
nets} the firft gate was of lead^ which was 
intended to mark the flow motion of the 
planet Saturn } the fecond gate was com- 
pofed of //», by which they fhadowed out the 
brilliancy and foftnefs of Venus; the third 
gate was of brafs^ which they imagined a juft 
emblem of the folidity and durability of Jupi- 
ter ; the fourth gate was of by which 
Mercury was typified, becaufe he is fuited, 
like iron, to all forts of labours, whence pro- 
fit may be derived ; the fifth gate confifted of 
a mixed mafs^ of which the heterogeneous com- 
pofition, variablenefs, and irregularity, ren- 
dered 
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idered it the fit emblem of Mars ; the fixth 
' gate was of filvetf exhibiting an apt fimilitude 
of the mild radiance of the filver emprefs of 
THE NIGHT; and the feventb was of gold^ a 
proper emblem of the Son, the one being the 
king of metals, and the other being the fbve- 
reign of the Iky.** I mufi: again repeat, that 
this notion, of the orbs of heaven being am- 
mate intelligences^ was intimately blended with 
the mofi ancient fuperfiition of the earth 
we find it particularly predominant in the 
Phoenician Cofmogony of Taut, which afiert- 
cd their Zophesamin, or the Overfeers of Hea- 
ven, to be thus animated, *!• and the reader will 
remember a remark quoted before from the 
Ayeen Akbery,:|: that many of the ancient 
Hindoo philofophers believed ** that the ftars 
were the fouls of men departed this life, and 
raifed to that high dignity in reward for their 
virtues and aufierities.’* 

It was then in periods when the iblar wor- 
(hip, in this part of Afia, flourifiied in the ze- 
nith of its glory, that these caverns were 
fcooped out of the native rock, with th%t in- 
VoL. II. N defatigable 


* Celfus apud Origen contra Celfum, lib. iv. 
f Cumberland’s Sanchoniatho> p. 42. 

X Ayeen Akbery, vpl.iii. p. n. 
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defatigable labour and with that perlevering 
patience which devotion could alone have in- 
fpired* and tJvhich the hopes of etertial reward 
could alon6 have lupported. It was in thefe 
folemn retreats of religion and philolbphy, 
that the contemplative and abforbed foul ap- 
proached neareft to the pcrfeftion of the di- 
vine nature. It was here that the bright em- 
blem of the divinity beamed forth a luftre in- 
fupportably refplendent and powerful ; but 
particularly at that awful feafon, when the 
world was deprived of the blefling of the li- 
ving folar orb, and when nature lay buried in 
profound filence and in midnight darknefs. 
If, as Mr. Hamilton informs us,* from ocular 
furvey, no lefs than a hundred lamps were 
preferved incedantly burning before the idol 
Jaggernaut, how many thoufand muft have 
been lighted up in the extenfive caverns of 
Salfette and Elephanta ? It is probable, that in 
the day-time the Brahmins mounted the emi- 
nences of their rocks, and paid their devo- 
tions on the fummits of the loftieft mountains. 
They afcended the heights of Salfette, as the 
Egyptian priefts of old afcended the apex pf 
the pyramids, to adore the Sun, and to make 
ajironomical obfervations. Accordingly, we are 

informed. 
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informed, by fome accurate obfervers, that, from 
the eminence of the rocky fteep of Canarah, 
to which there is a regular afeent of ileps 
cut out of the rock, a profpe6t opens itfelf 
beyond defeription beautiful and extenfive, and 
that it is an eminence not to be looked down 
from without terror. M. Anquetil exprelsly 
fays, that, to him, one of the mountains of 
Canarah feemed to be hevyn to a point by hu- 
man art, undoubtedly from the fame religious 
impulfe that di61ated the form of the pyramids 
of Egypt, which the learned Greaves iniifts 
were not fepulcbres^ as has been generally fup- 
pofed, but ftupendous temples,* erefted ta 
Osiris, the Egyptian appellation of the Sun, 
the Egyptians imitating in their fabrication of 
them the model of the folar ray, and the ufual 
form under which the Deity was in the moft 
ancient times worfhipped. They were indeed 
denominated pyramids otvo th 'jrv^og^ from the 
figure of a flame of fire ; and a fuperftition, 
congenial with their name, was once undoubt- 
edly praflifed in their gloomy retreats. When 
the immediate obje6t of their veneration was 
Joft 'to their view, the Brahmin devotees de- 
feended with the lhades of evening into their 

N 2 ftony 

* Sec an account of a vJfit to Canarah, by fome members of the 
council of Bombay, Iniertcd In M. Anc^uetil’s account. 
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ftony recedes, and there renewed (before ‘ob* 
jedts emblematical of his apparent figure, pow- 
er, and properties) their fervent adoration. 
The orb of radiated gold, the bright 
SPIRAL FLAME, afcending from the ever>glow- 
ing altar, impreded their inmod: fouls with an 
awful fenfc of the prefent Deity. The pla- 
netary train was reprefented by images equally 
emblematical of their fuppofed form and in- 
fluence, and the figns of the zodiac blazed in 
imitative gold round the embofled and vaulted 
roof. Imagination cannot avoid kindling at 
the (cene, and it is diflicult to refrain from 
rulhing into the enthufiafm of poetry, while 
we take a review of the probable fplendour 
and magnificence of this ancient fpecies of 
devotion. All the caverns might truly be 
called PYR^iA, or fandluaries that cheriflied 
the eternal flame. The whole circumference 
of the rock was illumined and the mountain 
burned with fire! Throughout all the deep 
recedes of its caverns, for ever reverberated the 
echoes of the hallowed conque of sacrifice. 
Around all the fhores of the ifland, the sa- 
cred BELL of religion incedfantly rang. < The 
fecret gloom of thofe majeflic forefts, that fur- 
rounded the rock, perpetually refoundcd with 
the MYSTIC SONG of prayer and thankfgiving. 
^ One 
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'One order of priefts, arrayed in veftments of 
WOVEN BARK,* and having on their heads 
thofe pyramidal caps, which equally diAin- 
guiflied the Indian and the Egyptian priefts, 
and which, M. Savary informs us, are at this 
day worn by the latter, attended to watch the 
never-dying flame, and invigorated it by the 
frequent injedlion of precious gums and aro- 
matic woods. Another order of priefts was 
employed in preparing the various facrifices. 
Some were occupied in inftruiling the young- 
er Brahmins in the profound arcana of thofe 
more abftrufe fciences, of which the numerous 
emblems on everv fide fo confpicuoufly at- 
trafted the attention ? while others again were 
initiating them into the myfterious rites of 
that religion, of which the principal deities 
were fculptured on the walls of their caverns. 
No doubt many of thofe fculptures, which 
cannot now be explained, fliadow out the fa- 
cred hiftory of the Indian religion as well as 
the heroic feats of the ancient rajahs. They 
may exhibit the contentions of the benevolent 
and malignant Dewtahs. They may difplay 
^the triumphs of perfevering piety over vice 
armed with giant terrors, and of jufticc over 
pppreflion, though throned in the plenitude of 

N 3 its 
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its power, and arrayed in ail the gorgeous en- 
figns of uf’irped fovereignty. This appears to 
me the moll certain clue to the explanation of 
the greateft part of the carved imagery; and 
exadlly in this manner were the innumerable 
mythologic figures that crowd the walls of 
Elora, near Dowletabad, explained to M. 
Anquetil by the two Brahmins who attended 
him thither for the purpofe of throwing light 
upon this obfcure fubject. Mr. Dalrymple's 
account, in the Arihaeologia, greatly llrength- 
cns this cOnjeflure; for, the writer clearly 
difcovered “ the effigies of great perfons com- 
pelling their fubjefts to obedience ; others ex- 
ecuting jullice; others, as he conceived, by 
the mildnefs of their afpecl, (hewing tender- 
nefs in their admonitions; and others again 
exhibiting inllances of their proud prowefs in 
arms.” While virtue and fcience kindled at 
thefe examples ever prefent to their view, while 
devotion was animated by the awful prefence 
of the deities addrclTed, how ardent mull have 
oeen the throb for dillindlion which the for- 
mer felt, how energic the ejaculations of the 
latter! Every tongue uttered the dictates of 
wifdom, and every heart bounded with the 
tranfports of religion. 


SECTION 
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*tbe Parallel between the pbyjical and Jymholical 
Buperfiition of India and Egypt commenced^ 
preparatory to a more extenjive Survey in a 
future SeSiion. — The Origin and Hiftory of 
Hieroglyphic Defgnaiion. Thofe of India 
and Egypt compared,-— Have nearly all an 
ajlronomical Allufion. — The principal Deities 
of either Country and their FunStions com- 
pared.— The Cavern-Rites of Mitbra prac- 
tifed in both. — A ftupendous Excavation in 
the Tbebais^ with a Sacrifice to the Sun fculp- 
tured on the Walls. — The Whole to be rej erred 
to a Chaldaic and Sabian Origin. 

L est the aflertlons in the preceding pages 
Hiould appear to fome of my readers to 
be of too general a nature, and left I Ihould 
be fuppoTed to have fubftituted eloquent de* 
clamation in the place of hiftorical fad, I 
muft now intreat their permilhon to dcfcend 
to certain particulars, that will elucidate what 

N 4 has 
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has been there obferved and confider the Grit 
origin, primitive intent, and progrelfive im- 
provement, of HIEROGLYPHIC SCIBRCE. ThC 
fubje6t, as it relates to India, has never before 
been extenfively difculTed ; and, if their pati- 
ence be not totally exhaufted, forae interefting 
matter will perhaps occur, in the courfe of 
the inveftigation, to gratify curiofity and re- 
ward attention. 

That many of the* hieroglyphic fculptures 
in the caverns of Salfette and Elephanta bear 
a reference to the agronomical as well as to 
the mythological notions prevailing in India, 
cannot be doubted by any body who confiders 
how intimately, in the ancient world, thefe 
fciences were connefleiJ, or rather that their 
mythology, ^ great degree, relied upon the 
balls of their wild allronomical fpeculations. 
It has been alTerted by the ancients, and the 
aflertion has been received with implicit con- 
fidence by the moderns, that hieroglyphics 
were invented, by the priells of Egypt, to lhade, 
under a veil of impenetrable myllery, the fub- 
lime arcana of their theology and philofophy ; 
that thefe hieroglyphic, or allegorical, charac^ 
ters were the firll-written language of man- 
kind, and were the undoubted origin of alpha- 
betical letters, Hence Kircher on this fubjed 

declares, 
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<leclareS) De primavis Egyptiorum litterh varta 
diverforum funt opiniones* Omnes tamn in 
hoc confentiunty plerafque ex facrorum mi- 
tnalium formUy incejfu aliarumque corporis par» 
tium Jitibus et fymmetria defumptas,* A wri- 
ter of the prefent century, however, not in- 
ferior in genius to the moft learned of the 
ancients, who has devoted the greater part of 
his fecond volume of the Divine Legation of 
Mofes to the elucidatiorf of the oblcure hifto- 
ry of hieroglyphics, and, in particular, of 
thofe of Egypt, to which country our fubjeft 
at prelcnt naturally direfts our attention, ftre- 
nuoufly contends, »hat emblematic painting 
was the firft as well as readieft method which 
mankind adopted to coQiniunicate their con- 
ceptions to each other. He exemplifies his 
new theory by exhibiting an engraving-f- of a 
Mexican piflure, copied from Purchafe, which 
contains the hiftory of an ancient king of Mex- 
ico, during a period of fifty-one years, highly 
curious and full of emblematic figures. He 
corroborates that theory by affirming, from a 
Spanifh writer, that, when the inhabitants of 
tl\e coaft of South America lent exprefles to 

Montezumfa 

I 

• OEdIp. iEgypt. vol.iii. p.4a, 

f ^cc that engraving, vol. ii. p. 67, of the Divine liCgatioti of 
Mofes, demoniliated. 
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Montezuma concerning the firft invafion 
the Spaniards, then* advices were delineated 
in large paintings upon cloth. Hieroglyphic 
figures of animals and other objects, in imi* 
tation of thofe paintings, he reprefents as the 
next gradation in the mode of communicating 
information ; and, when thefc were eftabliflied, 
though he will not allow them to have been 
inventedy he admits them to have been employ 
edy by the artful policy of the Egyptian priefts, 
for the purpofe of concealing the more facred 
myfteries of their fuperftition, as well from 
the eyes of the vulgar among their own coun- 
trymen as from the fcrutinizing curiofity of 
learned foreigners. Whatever might have 
been the real origin <4 hieroglyphics, and this 
feems to be the moft rational account of it, 
the fame policy, in order to render them more 
auguft and venerable, led thofe priefts to re- 
prefent them as fabricated by the immediate 
infpiration of the gods, whofe rites and myfte- 
ries they typified. The ftupcndous fyftem of 
the Egyptian religion and fciences fooij be- 
came involved in the holy gloom of hierogly- 
phics. The veftibules, the walls, the roofs, 
of their temples, were covered with thefe 
myftic fymbols, fhadowing out, under the 

figures 
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figures of animals and other expreflive etn» 
hlems, the hiftory of their greater and tutelary 
deities, as • well as that of their kings and 
legiflators, and indicative of the revolutions 
and influences of the hoft of heaven. As in 
the Egyptian fo in the Hindoo temples, near 
to the deity were generally placed the animals 
facred to that deity, which, gradually beco* 
ming his reprefentative fymbol upon earth, in 
time fucceeded throughout Egypt to the 
honours the deity enjoyed, and, even in India, 
were honoured with refpefl bordering upon 
veneration. On this point I cannot help 
agreeing with Shuchford, in oppofition to 
Warburton, that here we may plainly difeover 
the origin of that wor^ip, fo degrading to 
human nature, which was paid in ancient 
pagan times to the brute creation ; but, as 
that kind of worfliip was never very pre- 
dominant in Hindofian, I fhali not particu- 
larly enlarge upon the fubjed, though fome 
of its firiking features will naturally meet our 
views in the courfe of this inveftigation. 
Thus, in the former country, the Apis was 
the known fymbol of OJirii^ and was accor- 
dingly worlhipped. The White Bull, ac- 
cording to Sir William Jones, is the animal 

on 
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on which Seeva* is reprefented in the Indian 
pagodas; and this may be one caufe of the 
general homage paid to that anirftal in Hin- 
doftan, although, take away the allegory, and 
it will be found, that both are only venerated 
for their great ufe in agriculture. A cat was 
in Egypt confidered as a fymbol of the moony 
and Plutarch-f* gives this curious philofophical 
reafon for it ; they thought that the contrac- 
tion and the dilatatioh of the eye of that ani- 
mal afforded a juft emblem of the increafe and 
decreafe of the moon’s orb. The reprefenta- 

tive. 

♦ Calling my eye, during the periodof wiiting this difler^a- 
tion, upon Mr. Coftard’s laborious attempt to trace, to Oriental 
primitives, the Greek namei^of the feveral planets; I obferve, 
that, in examining the appeflation Ziv?, or Jupiter, he pro- 
duces two Chaldee verbs, which he tranflates Sevah and Seve, 
fignifying to exult for joy s either of whicJi, he (ays, might be 
its poiTible radix. He then traces the fame word to an equally 
polTible radix in Arabic, which he writes du or dfu, fignifying 
Lord, or one that pofleffes ; with which, he adds, very nearly 
agrees the dyu of the Welfli, the deu of the Comilh, and the 
deus of the Latins to which may probably be added the of 
the Hindoos. This name Mr. Coftard thinks might fait the 
character of the prince, but the name of the f/auet he would deduce 
ftom dJ^a, lux, lumen, fplendor, which might be the primary 
‘ meaning of the Chaldee Senjah. If the above derivation Ije not 
too far-fetched, it will help to unravel the hiilory of this god, 
who, we have before obferved, has been denominated tJie Jupiter 
Cenitor of India. Coftard’s Allronomy, p. 193. 

f Plutarch in his Treatife de Ifide et Ofiride, p« 360, which 
trdKfe dcvclopet all the complicated myfteries of Unit Worfliip. 
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live fyinbol of the moon in India, according 
to the Heetopades* and Mr. Wilkins, is a 
rabbity which animal conftantly ornaments 
the right hand of the reprefentative images of 
that deity, drawn or fculptured in the pago« 
das. A ferpent was adored in Egypt as the 
emblem of the divine nature ; not only, fays 
Warburton, ** on account of its great vigour 
and fpirit, but of its extended age and revi* 
refcence;"’ and we hhve obierved from the 
Ayeen Akbery, that, in Calhmere, there were 
no lefs than feven hundred places, where car> 
ved figures of fnakes were worfhipped. Indeed 
almoft all the deit.cs in Sallette and Elephants 
either grafp lerpents in their hands or are 
environed with them^ which can only be in- 
tended as a mark of their divinity. They are 
alfo fculptured on the cornices furrounding 
the roofs of thole caverns and the more 
modern pagodas ; a circumllance which re- 
minds me of another ule to which ferpents 
were applied in the lymbols of Egypt } for, 
their wreathed bodies, in its hieroglyphic 
fculpture, repfefented the oblique- courfe of 
.the ftars, while the fame bodies, formed into 
a circle, were an emblem of eternity ; and it 
will be remembered, that tlie ferpent was one 

of 


• Sec Heetopades, p. 177, and note^ 
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of tlie moft conipicuous of the forty-eight 
great conffellations, into which the ancients 
divided the vihble heavens. On thoie cornices 
too, ill embolled work, are feen veiy con- 
ipicuous figures of horfes, elephants, and 
lions, three of the moft diftinguifhed con- 
ftellations of the Hindoos ; the two former 
of which ftand foremoft in order among 
thofe enumerated in Mr. Coftard’s table* of 
the twenty-feven confteilations, of which the 
2odiac of the Indians conlifts, called Ache- 
viNi and Barani ; literally, the horfe and the 
elephant: while the third, or Sing, is that 
favourite fign of the fame zodiac, which gives 
the additional honour of its name to that of 
every brave rajah, who^ choofes to be diftin- 
guilhed on the roll of fame for pofTelling the 
fortitude of a LioN.-f* Thefe' fymbolic ani- 
mals probably, in the ancient mythological 
iyftem, reprefented the renowned hero-deities 
of India in the fame manner as in Egypt the 
god Orus was recognifed in Orion, Anubis in 
Sirius, or the Dog-ftar, Typho in Urfa Ma- 
jor, or the Bear, and Nephthe in Draco, or 
the Pragon. It was this clofe union of the 
Hihdoo theology and aftronomy which de- 
ceived that elegant and judicious hiftorian, Mr. 

Orme, 

f As Chfy r Sing, 


• Collard*s Astron. p.j. 
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Ojrme,* when he declared, that the hiftory of 
their gods was a heap of the greateft abfurdi^ 
ties. ** It !s, fays he, Efwara twitting off the 
neck of Brahma ; it is the Sun who gets his 
teeth knocked out, and the Moon who has 
her face beat black-and-blue at a featt, at 
which the gods quarrel, and fight with the 
fpirit of a mob.” Thefe celettial combats, 
reprefented at various feftivals in India, doubt** 
lefs allude to the conjunflion or oppofition of 
the conttellations ; and the afieition of Mr, 
Wilkins, that, on every ecliptt, the Hindoos 
believe thofe planets to be feized upon by a 
large ferpent, or dragon, which allertion is 
fupported by two pailages of the Geeta-f* and 
Heetopades,^: in the ftrongett manner cor> 
roborates the fuppofition. I cannot pafs by 
this inviting opportunity of demonttrating the 
very ftriking fimilarity in fentiment, fubfitting 
upon this as well as upon many other oc> 
cafions, between the Hindoos and the Chinefe, 
proving either an original defeent from the 
fame common ancettor, or a mott intimate 
connection between thofe nations at Ibme re- 
mote 


* Orme’s Hindofian* voLu p. j. 
t Bhagvat Gecu^ p. 149. 


i Hectopadcs, p. a 8, and note, p. 299. 
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piote aera. The Jefuit Le Compte, giving a 
deicription of a partial eclipfe of the itin, 
which he obferved in China about* the end of 
April) 1 698, informs us, that, during the 
whole of the eclipfe, the Chinefe were under 
the greateft alarms, imagining they were go* 
ing to be fuddenly enveloped in thick dark- 
nefs, and made every where the moft hideous 
yelling and horrid noiies to oblige the dragon to 
depart, ** For, to*. this animal,” he adds, 
** they attribute all the (hfappearances of the 
ilars which take place, becaufe the celeftial 
dragon, being hunger-bitten, at that time 
holds the Sun or Moon fail between his teeth, 
with intent to devour them.”* 

The whole of this cuiious relation exhibits 
to us, not only decillve evidence of the early 
proficiency of the Hindoos and Chinele in the 
fcience of aftronomy, but a glaring proof how 
deeply, and at what remote periods, their af- 
tronomical and theological fpeculations were 
blended together and, as it were, inter- 
woven. — ^To explain the allufion, it is necef* 
fary that the reader, not converfant with af- 
trpnomy, fiiould be informed of the follow- 
ing circumfiance, to which I requefi; his* at- 
tention, as it will be of material ufe towards 

underftanding 

* Le Compte’s Memoirs of China, p. 480. Englilh edit. 
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underftanding many parts of the Indian af-. 
‘ tronomical mythology that will hereafter oc- 
cur. The two points in the heavens, where 
the moon’s apparent orbit cuts the ecliptic, 
are called the moon’s nodes* The point where- 
the moon appears to crofs the ecliptic, during 
her paiTage into north latitude, is denomi- 
nated her ASCENDING NODE. On the other 
hand, the point in the heavens, at which the 
moon crolTes the ecliptic, during her pailage 
into ibuth latitude^ is called by aftronomers 
her DESCENDING NODE. ,To the circular curve, 
thus defcribed by the moon’s orbit, the fancy 
of the ancient Aiiatic adaronomers affigned the 
figure of a ferpent, as indeed th^ did to the. 
path of the fun through the figns of the 
zodiac, which, in Eafiern hieroglyphics, is re- 
prelented by a. circle of intertwining lerpents. 
Serpens and Draco are terms that in agrono- 
my are fynonymous, and. it is therefore, ac- 
cording to Dr. Long, whofe account of the 
nodes I have followed above,* that the Ara- 
bians give the appellation of dragon's bellies to 
thofe parts of the orbit of the moon where 
file makes the greatefi: deviation from the line 
of the ecliptic. This is cuflomary with them 
at this day, and proves that they derived their 
VdL. II. Q afironomical 

f Sec Dr. Long’s Alli ouomy, vol.ji. 
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aftronomical notions from the fame fountmnf 
with the Indians and Chinefe j I mean their 
anceftors of the old Chaldaean fchool. The 
moon’s afcending node is therefore called the 
dragon’s head, and her defcending node the 
dragon’s tail. But we fee that the allego- 
rical allufion of the rapacity of the celeftial 
dragon is likewife extended to the fun, as in- 
deed it may be to any planet, by whole 
palling orbit the ecliptdc is at any time and in 
a limilar manner intcrfe^Ved, and from ideas 
of this kind undoubtedly have arifen all thofe 
ridiculous tales of the contelts of thofe celeltial 
combatants. As an illuftration of what has 
been juft obferved, I have annexed a repre- 
lentation of the real aftronomical ligure made 
by the moon’s orbit in palling the ecliptic, 
and of the hieroglyphic emblem to which it 
indifputably gave birth. 

It may here be remarked that no eclipfes 
can happen, except when the two planets are 
in or near the nodes or interle£tions of the 
ecliptic^ whence indeed that great circle derives 
its name. This portion of the heavens, there- 
forCi has been in -^ll ages the obje£t of more 
particular obfervation of the Ipeculative race 
of philofophers, and it is in this region that 
infidelity has been too fatally bufy in form- 
ing 
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* ing calculations and erecting hypothefes fub- 
verlive of the Mofaic theology and hoftile to 
the deareft interefts of mankind. I (hall, 
hereafter, have occafion to evincp that it is 
chiefly, if not folely, on calculatipps founded 
upon the retrograde motion of f:hefe nodes 
from eaft to weft, that is, in an order con- 
trary to that of the figns, and flow, but 
now-demonftrated, decreafe pf the obliquity 
of that ecliptic, aftef the ratp of a degree in 
one hundred years, that all the ancient athe- 
iftical fyftems, aflerting the immense duration 
of the world, have beeti founded. Qjl'a mi- 
nute examination of tl)em> we fli^Il probaf)Iy 
difcover that they are ere£ted qppn A balls 
fcarcely lefs chintefical than the f^ble^ of the 
celeftial dragon, tyho, upon every lupar e.- 
clipfe, is fuppofed by the Hindoos and the 
Chinefe to feize tyith his teeth that affrighted 
orb. In the aftronomical figure fubjoined, 
number i denotes the moon ip her afcending 
node, number 2 reprefents the planet in her 
defending node, numbers 3 and 4 mark that 
wide portion of the ferpentine cprye, which, 
in the Arabian aftronomy, is called the belly 
of the dragon. By the dragon, Dr. Long ob- 
feryes, the ancients did not mean that fiditious 
and monftrous figure with wings, which we 

O a fee 



ice reprelented in modem paintings, but fim 
ply a large ihafce, as delineated below, by 
comparifon of which with the former mathe 
xnatical figure we fi> plainly trace the pro 
grefiive union of their afironomical IpecuU 
lions with their hieroglyphic theology. 
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Brahmins of India and the Bonzes df 
China, to imprefs with awe and veneration 
the inferior clafles of mankind, purpofely 
veiled under obfcure asnigmas their 4eep aftro* 
nomical difcoveries, and invefted Ifcienee with 
the mantle of hieroglyphics. With what un* 
wearied afliduity aftronomy itfelf was ancient- 
ly purfued in both countries, thole mal^ mar- 
ble inllruments, ere£led in the obfervatories of 
Pekin and Benares, (o be feen, the former in 
Du Halde, the latter in the Philolbphical 
Tranfaftions, and with correct engravings of 
which that portion of this work, which treats 
of their literature, will be decorated, remain 
perpetual and iitefragable tellimonies. 1 Ihall, 
hereafter, in my review of Oriental aftronomy, 
have occaiion to remark how deeply theie 
aftronomical purfuits influenced all the na- 
tional habits and opinions of Eaftern people s 
how intimately they were blended with all 
their fyflems of theology, and even infe^ed 
their iblemn codes of legillation, in which we 
Ihould leafl of all expert to find the operations 
of fancy to predominate. Of all the phaeno- 
mena of aftronomy, none, however, ex- 
cited more general difmay and aftoniftiment, 
throughout all the nations of the pagan 
world, than ecliples. The moon was thought, 

O 3 during 
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during thofe foletnn periods of public alarm, 
to be ftruggling in laborious toils, and, to 
alTuage her pangs, in that moment oi ima- 
gined diftrefs, while the Chinefe rent the air 
with the found of. cymbals, trumpets, and 
the clanging of lefs melodious inftruments, 
the whole affrighted nation of the Hindoos 
crowded to the banks of the Ganges, and 
other facred rivers, and anxioufly endeavour- 
ed, by univerfal ablutioi\,in their ftreams, to 
prepare themfelves for the deftiny which they 
thought rapidly approaching. 

As another evident proof how early and 
how deeply the ancient Indians were engaged 
in aftronomical purfuits, the reader will per- 
mit me to remind him of what has already 
been remarked from Mr, Halhed, that the 
days of the week are named, in the moft 
ancient and venerable Sanfereet books, from, 
the very fame planets to which they were 
afligned by the Greeks and Romans. Their 
names, as they (land in that gentleman’s pub- 
lication, are Audeetye war, or Solis dies j 
Some war, or Lunse dies; Mumgel war, 
or Martis dies ; Boodhe war, or Mercurii 
dies; Breehespet war, or Jovis dies; 
SnooKRE WAR, or Veneris dies ; and She- 
NisHER WAR, or Satumi dies. I mud here 

obferve 
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N>bfcrvc that thefe names of the feven planets, 
over each of which a god prefides, are very 
differently written by M. Sonnerat, as the 
reader may fee in page 170 of the firft of his 
inftruflive but coftly volumes,* as indeed arc 
almoff all the names of. the Indian divinities, 
from the mode of writing them in the Afiatic 
Refearches, and by Mr. Wilkins, a circum- 
ftance which has often been to me the oc- 
cafion of fome perplexity, fince I could only 
difcover them by their fundlions to be the fame 
deities, M. Sonnerat has in the fame page 
fupplied me with a remarkable proof of my 
recent affertion, that the various conjunctions 
and oppofitions of the planets, their approach- 
es towards the earth, and their retrogradations, 

O 4 are, 

♦ 1 have, with good reafon, mentioned the publication of 
RfL Sonnerat as coftly though inftrudive and ingenious. For 
4he two quarto volumes, of wliich it coniifts, I paid Mr. White 
three guineas and a half; and to give the reader fome faint 
idea of the expence which I have been at on account of this 
publication, I (hall infert below the prices of only a few of 
ihefe foreign authors upon Oriental fubjefts; antiquities, geo* 
graphy, and aftronomy. Antiquite expliquee, 15 tom* 15 1 . 2 56* 
P’Ancarville, Recherches, &c. 3 tom. 3I. i8s. Voyages de 
JJiebuhr, 4 tom. 5 1 . 5 s. D’Anville Antiquit. Gcograph. 
2I. 5 s. Kircher*s OEdipus .^gyptiacus, 4 tom. 4 1 .' La Lande, 
Aftronomie, 4I. 4 s. &c. &c. &c. bcfides the moll expenfive of 
our English authors on Indian and Oriental Antiquities, as th® 
Afiatic Refearches, 2 tcm. 5I. Tocock’s Egypt, 2 tom. 4I. 4s. 
&Q, &c. &c. 
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are, among the Hindoos, the perpetual Coiitcs 
of rejoicing or alarm. “ Sani, or Saturn,” 
fays this author, ** is the god who inilifts pu» 
nidiment on men during this life ; he ap- 
proaches only to annoy them : Saturday is the 
day of the week facred to him. The Indians 
entertain dreadful apprehendons concerning 
him, and offer to him conciliatory prayers. 
He is reprefented as of a 6 /ue colour ; he has 
four arms $ he is mounted upon a raven ; and 
is furrounded by two ferpents, whole intertwi- 
ning bodies form a circle round him.” The 
raven, 1 muft remark, is a bird of ill prefage, 
and how it came originally to be fo efteemed 
all over the Oriental world will be clearly ma- 
nifefted when we lhall arrive at the hiflory of 
the true Saturnian patriarch. The ferpents, 
forming a circle round the orb of Saturn, 
doubtlefs indicate the vaft ring which fur- 
rounds that planet ; and, if this mythological 
delineation of Saturn be of any remote date, 
it is a ftill farther proof of their early dilcove- 
ries in aflronomy, lince the phenomenon of 
Saturn’s ring was, according to Dr. Long, 
nevpr promulgated to European aflronomers 
before the time of the great Huygens, who 
iirft publifhedhis Syjiema Saturnium in 1659.* 

IfhaU 

^ Sc8 Long’t Aftronomy, vol.ii. p>7H* 
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t Iball prefently enter upon a more extMed 
and particular inquiry into the theological and 
metaphyflcal doctrines taught in the caverns 
of India, and endeavour to aicertain the aera 
in which, and the race by whom, they were 
originally fabricated. That they were caves 
in which the myfteries of Mithra, or myfte- 
ries very much relembling thofe of Mithra, 
were anciently performed, has, 1 truft, been 
proved both from the analogy in religion be* 
tween the old inhabitants of PerAa and India, 
in their general veneration of the sun and 
FIRE, as well as from the fimilitude of the 
{lru6lures and ornaments of thele caverns with 
thofe of the rocky temples, excavated, in ho- 
nour of Mithra, in the mountains of PerAa 
and Media. It appears to me that Mithra 
and SuRYA are the fame mythologic being, 
and that the Sauras and the Persees are 
fedts only different in name. The former 
appellation is aflerted by Kircher to be the 
fame with Mithraim, or Mifraimj* and, if 
we could allow that derivation to be juft, we 
Ihould not long be perplexed concerning the 
origin of his worfhip, fince Mifraim was the 
Arft-bom (bn of the idolatrous Ham. Others, 
however, have, with more probability, de- 
rived 

* OEdip. ^gxpt. tom.i. p. 218. 
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rived the name from an Oriental primitive^ 
fignifying a rock^ an etymology very corref- 
pondent with hts origin ; for Mithras, in the 
Perlian mythology, is faid to have been born 
of a ftone, by which was allegorically denoted 
the FIRE emitted by the collifion of two flint- 
ilones : femina fiamma abflrufa in vents Jilicis, 
Plutarch, poflibly from fome Oriental fable, 
has improved upon this allegory ; for, he ac- 
quaints us, that Mithra, born of a ftone, and 
delirous of having offspring, copulated with a 
done, whence was born a Ton named Dior- 
phos. Light. Mithra, in the fame vein of 
allegory, is faid, by Porphyiy, to have been 
A STEALER OF OXEN, wliicli he fccretcd in 
caverns ; intimating at once that the fun, 
like the ox, was the emblem of fertility, and 
that his prolific and generative heat produced 
that fertility by fecret and invifible opera- 
tions. 

It is very remarkable that, according to a 
paffage in Eufebius, quoted by Mr. Bryant,* 
Ofiris himfelf was, by the ancients, fometimes 
called SuRlUS, Otrst^iv w^oiretyo^evttTi koci } 
and fiill more fo that, according to Lilius Gy- 
raldus, cited by the lame writer, the Perfi'an 

deity 

• SccAnalylis, vol.ii. p.izi, where arc the referencei to thclc 
re^^tlve auchois. 
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deily Ihould be denominated Sure; Perjit 
Deum vacant : for, in this title, we re- 
cognize the very name of the folar divinity of 
India. If this Ihould appear far-fetched, by 
reverting to that country where the worlhip 
of the SUN and planets was firft propagated 
by the impious Belus, we lhall find in its an- 
cient name of Syria, and in its modem 

appellation of Souria, fuificient intimation 
from what region and fr«m what people the 
Indian name and adoration of the fun were 
probably derived. Earliefi; eftablilhed in that 
country, the Sabian error diffufed itfclf rapidly 
over all the Eaft. The Mithratic worfhip in 
caverns, however, continued longeft in Perfia. 
The Perfians thought it impious to ereiSb 
temples to the deity ; they continued, there- 
fore, to perform this worlhip by night in the 
native and obfeure cavern, and by day under 
the expanded canopy of heaven. 

Cambyles, that remorfelefs delpoiler of the 
Egyptian temples, is, by Mountfaucon, fup- 
pol^ to have been the occafion of renovating 
the Mithratic worlhip in Egypt about five 
hundred years before the sera of Chrillianity ; 
for, though the Egyptians had doubtlefs wor- 
fhipped the fun in caverns long before that pe- 
riod, yef the worlhip in fubterraneous recefle? 

had. 
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liad> for many centuries, been luper&ded by 
that in their auguft temples. That the rites 
of the Perlian Mithra did, at that period, a 
iecond time commence, and were blended with 
thofe of the Egyptian deities, is evident from 
a very curious engraving, with which he has 
favoured the public, of an aflual sacrifice 
TO THE SUN, reprefented in an artificial ca* 
vcrn near the ruins of Babain, in Upper 
Egypt. I thought'it fo curious a monument 
of this once almofi-univerfal idolatry, and, at 
the fame time, lb immediately illufirative of 
my own afiertions of the ancient prevalence 
of it in India, that I have had it engraved, and 
ihall prefent the reader with two defcriptions 
of it, written at two different periods, a cen- 
tury diftant from each other. The firff, 
from Mountfaucon, is that of the Jefuit Du 
Eernat, who defigned the whole upon the 
Ipot, and is as follows : ** We palled the ca- 
nal of Jofeph, an ancient aqueduft, and went 
to the village of Touna, near the ruins of the 
city Babain, which is in the midfi; of thole of 
Aboufir. We palled over thefe ruins and a 
long plain of find, which brought us to a 
very lingular monument, which my guide 
would have me lee, and which deferves indeed 
to be feen. It is a sacrifice offered to 


THE 
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THE suHi and is fculptured in half-relief on a 
-igp eAt rock. ^ The hardnefs of the rock would 
have been able to defend this monument from 
the injuries of time, but not thole of the 
fword, which we find the Arabians have ufed 
to deface that part, of the facrifice which is 
wanting. I made a defign of it as it then ap- 
peared. This ftupendous cavern is hewn out 
of a vaft rock in the middle of a mount^n. 
It mufl; have taken up a long time and pro- 
digious labour to excavate this rock, between 
five and fix feet deep, and for fifty feet high, 
and fifty wide j for, in this fo great fuperfi- 
cies, all the figures re-ating to the facrifice to 
the fun are comprehended. The fun appears 
encircled with a body of rays fifteen or twenty 
feet in diameter. Two priefts of a natural 
flature, their heads covered with long caps 
terminating in points, flreteh their hands 
towards the fun, adoring him. The ends 
of their fingers touch the ends of the fo- 
lar rays. Two little boys, covered like the 
priefis, ftand by their fides, and reach them 
two great goblets full of liquor. Below the 
fun* there are three lambs, killed and extended 
on piles, confifiing of ten pieces of wood. 
Lower, .by the piles, are feven jars, or diotas, 
Pp ^ic other fide of the fun, oppofite to the 

facrificers, 
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facrificers, there are two women and two 
girls in full relief, joined to the rock by'par<- 
of their backs only and their feet. We fee 
very plainly marks of the ftrokes by which 
their heads were deftroyed. Behind the two 
there is a kind of fquare, charged with 
hieroglyphics, but fome larger than 
others are placed up and down in the image."* 
JSo farM. Bernat in the Antiquities of Mount- 
faucon. The other" account is that of M. Sa- 
vary, who vifited this curious monument in 
•1777, and I am happy in an opportunity of 
4k>ing juftice, in this refpe^l, to the accuracy 
of this traveller, who has been decried as a 
writer rather fanciful than corre 61 :. Through 
each of the delcriptions a ftrong feature of 
iimilarity reigns, and it muB give pleafure to 
the reader to hnd that, in the fpace of nearly 
a century, no frcfli injury has been done, 
through the prejudice and fuperftition of the 
tyrants under whole dominion Egypt groans, 
to fo beautiful a fragment of mythologic an- 
tiquity. 

** A league to the' fouth, (fays M. Savary,) 
*‘are the ruins of an ancient city, which enrich 
the fmali town of Babain. Some diftance be- 
yond 

* Sec Mountfaucon, L’Antiqaite expliquee, the fupplement on 
^ gods of Egypt, tom. ii. book 7, and plate 50. 
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yond is a curious monument, a rock fmoothed 
by the chiflel, in the body of which a grotto 
"ir^ been cot fifty feet in diameter and fix 
deep } the bottom reprefents a facrijice to the 
fun^ which is fculptured in demi-relief j on 
the right hand, two priefis, witb pointed caps^ 
raife their arms to^^ards that orb, and touch 
the end of its rays with their fingers j behind 
them, two children, with fimilar caps, hold 
vafes for the libation. • Three wood 
fuftained by feven vales with handles, Ind 
placed under the fun, bear (lain lambs. On 
the left are two young maidens, who are only 
attached to the Hone hy the feet and back: 
the Arabs have broken off the heads and 


disfigured them with their lances. Various 
hieroglyphics around give, no doubt, the his- 
tory of this facrifice, which I believe is meant 
to Jupiter Ammon, a fymbolical deity, by 
which the ancient Egyptians denoted the Sun's 
entrance into the fign of the Ram, This ani- 
mal was confecrated to Jupiter, and they then 
celebrated the commencement of the alfrono- 


mical year and the renewal of light. The 
monument thus defcribed, cut in hard ffone^ 
cannot but endure to the lateft pofterity.”* 


Of 


• Savary’s Letters on Egypt, voL i. p. 448. 
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of this mofl; valuable and elaborate remain 
of antiquity, fo direftly elucidatory of \the 
Mithratic worlhip of the Perfians,' and whichr 
perhaps, has not, for its lingular curiofity, its 
rival in the world, Mr. Mazcll, my engraver, 
has taken uncommon pains to furnilh the 
reader with an exa£t copy:' and Mountfaucon 
himlftlf having farther obliged his readers with 
various judicious obfervations and conjec- 
tures concerning the< feveral objects pourtray- 
ed upon it, I (hall (late them as a guide to 
the judgment of the reader, while he furveys 
with wonder a work thus exquUitely wrought 
with fo rude an inftrument as the chilTel. 

The Perfians, our author remarks, had two 
ways of reprefenting the sun in fculpture 
atul painting: the one, under the form of a 
young man, whom they denominated Mi- 
thras ; and the other in the fimilitude of a 
HUMAN FACE RADIATED. The latter is ex- 
hibited in the annexed plate ; and, in the fe- 
cond part of this volume, my fubferibers will 
be prefented with a very corredl engraving, 
copied from a rock, of the Perfian Mithras, 
w'iNGED, with other afironomical (ymbols. 
By t(ie three piles on which the lambs are ex-r 
tended for factihee, he is of opinion, are fym- 

bolized 
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l)oU2ed the three seasons; for, anciently, 
they reckoned only three. By the feven vafcs 
are denoted the seven days of the week, or 
clfe the feven planets; and, in corroboration 
of this laft conjecture, he refers to an image 
of Mithras engraved in another part of his 
Antiquities, near ^Vhich are feven altars flaming 
to the honour of that deity. The reprefenta- 
tion of TIME and its various parts, by fymbo*i 
lical figures, was a very common and a* very 
natural practice with thofe ancient mytholo* 
gilts who adored the sun, whole revolutions 
are the fountain and guide of all the divifions 
of time, as the fuprene God 1 The tiaraj on 
the head of the prielts, he obferves, very much 
refemble thofe of the Perfians going in pro- 
ceflion in the bafs-reliefs found at Chelmi* 
NAR, near the ancient Perfepolis, to be leen in 
hia lecond volume. The furrounding hiero-> 
glyphics, however, are evidently of Egyptian 
origin; fince the hawk, which appears on 
one fide, and the ibis, on the other, were 
birds holden in the highelt veneration among 
the ancient Egyptians. Their being fculp- 
tured, together with the fymbols of the Per- 
fian fuperftition, in this image, are irrefra- 
gable proofs of his antecedent alTertion, that, 
at the period of its excavation, the Egyp- 
Vot. II. P tian 
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tian and Perfian devotion had begun to af&rni- 
late.* 

Caves, and other iimilar fubterranean re- 
cedes, confecrated to the worlhip of the Sun, 
were very generally, if not univerfally, in re- 
queft among nations where that fuperftition 
was pra^tifed $ and fome ' of thefe caverns 
were full as curious in their conftru61ion, 
though poflibly not fo magnificent, as thofe 
of Media, Periia, and India. Various engra- 
vings of Mithratic caves in Media and Perfia 
are to be met with in the travels of Le Bruyn 
and Sir John Chardin in the former of thofe 
countries. The mountains of Chufiftan, in 
particular, at this day abound with llupendous 
excavations of this fort. From the higher 
Afia the veneration for facred caverns gradu- 
ally diffufed itfelf over Afia Minor. The lof- 
ty fteeps of ParnafTus, facred to the Muies, 
were covered with caverns. The Sybil made 
her dark refponfes amidft the gloom of a ca- 
vern; and it was from the hallowed rock of 
Delphi that the prieftefs of Apollo, (the folar 
■deity of Greece,) infpired with a holy fury, 
utUred thofe oracles, that were fo widely ce- 
lebrated in the ancient world. In the coufle 

of 

* Confult the whole of Mountfaucon’d ingenious remarks in the 
page (.i his fupplcment cued before. 
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of its progrefs from the Eaft, this fpecies of 
devotion fo far infe<5ted even the Roman 
people, itt the early periods of their empire, 
that they celebrated feafts in honour of Mi- 
thra, and dedicated an altar to that deity with 
this infcription, Deo inviSfo folt M:zh e. The 
reigning idolatry was vigoroufl) attacked by 
thofe celebrated fathers of the church, the elo- 
quent Tertullian and the more violent Je- 
rome j the former of whom ridicules the vota- 
ries of that fuperftition under the term of 
imgbtSf or foldierst of Mitbra)* while the latter 
brands the place of their worlhip with the 
title of the Den of Mitbra.\ The ancient pre- 
valence, indeed, of the folar worlhip in Rome 
is evident from the facred reverence that pre- 
vailed for the vejial fire^ which was kindled by 
the rays of the fun, and which the virgin 
prieRefles, who attended it, kept continually 
burning in confecrated vales. In fuch profound 
veneration was this hallowed fame holden, that 
the accidental extinftion of it was fuppolcd to 
be the fatal prefage of the moR dreadful cala- 
mities to the empire. Virgil reprefents iEneas, 

P 2 the 


* Mtthra iignat in frontibus milites fuos^ lib. i. cap. i, de 
Baptifmo. 


f Mithrae Speheum, epiil. ad Laetam, cap. li. 
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the vaunted progenitor of the Romans, as 
zealoufly preferving this facred fire amidft the 
furrounding conflagration of Troy ; • 

Veflamque potentem, 

^ternumquc ad^th ciFcrt penetralihus ignem. 

Virg. ^neid. ii. 297. 

The worfhip of Mithra, which ftill continued 
to b6 pra61ifed by fome devotees, was finally 
profcribed at Rome, by order of Gracchus, 
prsefeft of the prsetorium, in the fourth cen* 
tury. 

Allufive to this kind of cavern-temple and 
this fpecies of devotion, there is a remarkable 
paflage in Ezekiel,* where the infpired pro- 
phet in a vifion beholds, and in the moft fub- 
lime language fiigmatizes, the horrible idola- 
trous abominations, which the Ifraelites had 
borrowed from their Afiatic neighbours of 
Chaldaea, Egypt, and Perfia. And be brought 
met fays the prophet, to the door of the court i 
and when Hooked^ behold a hole in the wall. 
^hen faid be unto me^ fon of man, dig now in the 
wall } andf when I had digged in the wall^ behold 
a DOOR. And be faid unto me^ go in^ (that is, 
info' this cavern-temple,) and behold the 
wicked abominations that they do there. So I went 
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»>, and faw, and behold^ every form of creeps 
ing tbingSy and abominable beajist and all the 
IDOLS of the boufe of Ifrael, were pourtrayed 

UPON THE WALL ROUND ABOUT. In this fub- 
terraneous temple were feventy men of the anci- 
ents of the boufe ^of Ifrael^ and their employ- 
ment was of a nature very nearly fimilar to 
that of the priefts in Salfettej they stood 

WITH EVERY MAN HIS CENSER IN HIS HAND, 
AND A THICK CLOUD* OF INCENSE WENT UP. 
*Then faid he unto me, Jon of man, bad thou feen 
what the ancients of the boufe of Ifrael do ivi 
THE DARK, every man in the chambers op 
HIS IMAGERY ? I:. Egypt, to the particular 
idolatry of which country, it is plain, from his 
mentioning every form of creeping things and 
abominable beajis, the prophet in this place al- 
ludes, thefe dark fccluded recelTes were called 
MYSTIC CELLS, and in them were celebrated 
the fecret myfterics of Ilis and Ofiris, repre- 
fented by the quadrupeds facred to thofe deities, 
who, after all, as has been repeatedly alTerted 
in this Diflertation, are only perfonifications of 
the SUN and moon. Thofe, who are ftill in- 
•clined to contend for the Tuperior antiquity of 
Egypt above all nations of the earth, .will, 
from this circumllance, probably join with 
Warburton in infilling that the Mithratic 

P 3 RIIER 
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RITES themfelves were eftabliflied in imitation 
of thofe of Ifis and Ofiris. But fince by Ofi- 
ris was fymbolized the solar sphere, and, by 
his affectionate confbrt Itis, the lunar orb, 
illumined by his ray, or, as fome mythologies 
explain it, the terrestrial globe, made 
fruitful by his generative warmth, we muft 
look for the origin of this fplendid devotion to 
that primaeval country 'where the hoft of hea- 
ven and the elements of nature were firft ve- 
nerated ; and whence the Sabian fuperftition 
darted thoughout the world that beam of 
tranfeendant, but delufive, brightnefs which 
dazzled the eyes of the infatuated human race, 
and induced them to miftake and adore the 
grand receptacle of light for the Source of 
Light himfelf! Before this work fhall be 
concluded, the ample retrofpeCf, which my 
fubjeCt will compel me to take of the Chaldaic 
theology and fciences, will have a direCt ten- 
dency to eftablifh the truth of the hypothefis, 
which makes Chaldasa the original fource of 
the Sabian error, and the central region in 
which it moft vigoroufly flourifhed. For, 
upon what other hypothecs fhall we account 
for the univerfal and immemorial prevalence 
of this fuperftition in every region of the earth ? ■ 
how fhall we explain fo fingular a pheenome- 

non 
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non as that the pyramidal temple, fymbolical 
‘of the folar ray, Ihould rife with almoft as bold 
an elevation in Mexico as in Egypt ? and that 
the Peruvians fhould adore the fun with as 
much ardour as anciently did the Magi of 
Perfia and the Brahmins of India ? 


P 4 
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it) which the fages of the Eaft took up their 
refidence, were the doctrines there protnul- 
gate(f. Their theology was veiled ih allegory 
and hieroglyphics ; their plilofophy was in- 
volved in a circle of fymbols. All the fub« 
lime wifdom of Afia, however, was concen- 
trated and difplayed in the cave of Mithra, 
which, we have obferved from Porphyry, re- 
prefented the world, and contained ex- 
preilive emblems of the various elements of 
nature. 

I have offered very forcible arguments to 
prove, that the excavations of Salfette and Ele- 
phanta were no other than ftupendous tem- 
plesj in which the rites of that deity, though 
probably under a different appellation, were 
performed. As corroborative evidence of my 
affertions in that refpeff, I have given, in 
a preceding fedion, the defeription of two 
auguff temples to the fun; the one of aflo- 
niihing fplendour, in Guzzurat, which was vifit- 
cd by Apollonius Tyanaeus, in his voyage to 
India, at fo remote a period as eighteen hundred 
years ago: and the other affirmed, in the Ayeen 
Akbery, to have been erected by an ancient ra- 
jah, and not lefs remarkable for its magnitude 
and beautiful fculptures than the former for its 
fplendour. $ut fince the caverns of India are 

undoubtedly 
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undoubtedly of a date far anterior to the agedf 
the fecond Zoroafter, or Zaratu(ht, who iiou-. 
rlihed in the reign of Darius Hyftafpes, and 
who, according to Porphyry, “ Firjl of all, ia 
the mountains adjacent to Perfia, confecrated a 
natural cave in honqur of Mithra, the father of 
the univerfc;”* and, fincc Zoroafter confe- 
c rated that cavern, after bis vifit to the Brah^ 
mins of India, and when he had already been in- 
ftrudled in the profound arcana of that aftrono- 
mical fcience, for which they were fo dillin- 
guifhed in antiquity ; there arifes, from thia 
colle6live evidence, proof little lefs than de- 
monftrative, that certain myfterious rites and 
ceremonies, congenial with their aftronomical 
and theological fpeculations, were inftituted 
and celebrated in thefe caverns at a period 
prior to thofe celebrated in any of the neigh- 
bouring regions. Although the circumftances 
abovC'flated are highly in favour of fuch an 
hypothelis, yet it might appear prefumptuous 
in me to aflert, that thefe myfterious celebra- 
tions were the real origin of all those 
s^ystic rites which, in fucceeding ages, 
throughout Afla as well as Europe, in Perfla, 
in Greece, and in Rome, paifed under the 
various denominations of IV^ithriac, Orphic, 

Eleufinian, 

/ * 

• Porphyrins Dc Antro Nympharun^j p. 254. 
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Eleufinian^ and Bacchic; and the more fo, 
bccaufe a very profound critic^ in ancient 
Egyptian literature* has aflerted, as an in- 
controvertible faft, that the moft early myfte- 
ries inftituted in the world were thofe of 
Egypt in honour of Ifis and OHris. When, 
however, we confider the high and acknow- 
kdged antiquity of the Geeta, and other 
Sanfereet produftions, in which thofe myfte- 
rics are evidently glanced at ; when we attend 
to the form in which the caverns themfelves 
are excavated, and compare them with what 
we read, in ancient authors, of the form of 
the Egyptian and Grecian temples, fupernal 
or fubterranean ; above all, when we confider 
the hieroglyphic fculptures and agronomical 
fymbols, with which both the Egyptian and 
Indian temples were adorned; we pofiibly ihall 
not be over-hafty in acceding to the pofitive 
ahertion of that learned but dogmatical writer. 
Indeed, an hypothelis diredtly fubverfive of 
Warburton’s may with every appearance of 
reafon be maintained ; and, before this volume 
fhall be concluded, very convincing teftimuny 
may refult from this inveftigation, that .the 
myfteries of both Ofiris and Mithra are only 
copies of the ancient worfhip of Surya, the 

SOLAl^ 

• See Warburton’s Divine Lc'gation^ vol.i. P«T33* 
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SOLAR FIRE* which originally was adored In 
‘Chaldsea* or Syria* as the nobleft object in 
nature* and as the purefl; iymbol of Deity in 
the whole extent of creation. 

The fubjefl itfclf alludes to periods too re- 
mote* not to be involved in the deepeft ob- 
fcurity. It is principally by analogy that our 
refearches mull be guided and our decifion 
regulated. I proceed, therefore, to (hew, 
that* in thefe caverns* a((!artments were con- 
(trufted exactly (imilar* and (ymbols were 
elevated uniformly correfpondent, with thofe 
which were anciently provided* in the mydic 
cells of Egypt, for the celebration of the 
rites of Ifis* and in the gloomy fubterraneous 
recelTes facred in Greece to Ceres, the great 
mother of all things* or the vivihc principle 
in nature perfonified. Plutarch,* who travel- 
led into Egypt for the purpofe of obtaining 
information upon the fubjeff, and who has 
largely inveftigated and in gieat part explain- 
ed the doftrines inculcated by the priefts of 
that country, concerning Ilis and Oiiris, in 
regard to the form of their temples, in which 
thefe myfteries weie performed, exprelfly de- 
(cribes tliem* as, in one place, apeifuvuv vg 
Keu S^fivs xat extending 

into 


* Plutarch, de Ifide et Ofiride, p>659. Steph. edit. 
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into lotig wings and fair and open avenues t 
and, in another, K^vyrrot km o-kotioc kutx yr,g 

f^oPTtiV ©ijCaiotg eotKOTx* kc i crt'jin?, 

as having fecret and gloomy I'ubtciraneous 
veftries, refembling the adyta of the Thebans. 
Exactly thus arranged were the Indian ca- 
verns. Mr. Hunter informs us, “that, on 
entering Elephanta, you are led, firft of all, 
into a verandah, or colonnade, which extends 
from eaft to weft f xty feet ; that its breadth 
from north to fouth is fix teen feet j and that 
the body of the cave is on every fide fur- 
xounded by fimilar verandahs and, in ref- 
pe6l to its dark recefles, Niebuhr obferves } 
“ PrSs de D, (fur le plan,‘|' tab. 3,) il y a des 
appartemens obfeurs } ou, dans la faifon que 
j'ai ete voir ce temple, il y avoit encore de 
I’eau, qui vient fort a point aux vaches qui fe 
rendent ici. Pr8s d’£, il y a un grand ap- 
partement pareillemcnt obfeur.” With refpefl 
to the fymbols that adorned the myftic cell of 
Egypt, they are all fuppofed to be accurately 
arranged in that celebrated monument of an- 
tiquity, called the Isiac or Bembine Table, 
'Which exhibits at one view, under various 

beftial 


Archaeologia, vol.vii, p.zSy* 
t Voy. cti Arab. tom. ii. p. 28, W'here fee that plan. 
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beftial and human figures, the deities adored 
in Egypt, but which, as has been conjeflured 
by thofe Idarned antiquarians, who have writ- 
ten concerning its age and deiign in a more 
particular manner, allude^, to the niyftic rites 
of Ifis and Ofiii'', c>r ihi*' curious and 
valuable remain, a fiioit account fiom Pig* 
norius, whole edition of it is in my pofiefiion, 
may not be unacceptable to my readers. It 
was a table of brafs, fofkr feet in length, and 
nearly of the fame diameter; the ground- 
work of the plate confifted of a black enamel, 
with filver plates curioufly inlaid, on which 
were engraved a vatiety of emblems, divided 
into different clalfes and compartments, with 
hieroglyphic characters intermixed ; the cen- 
tre contained the human figures, or rather 
gods in human fhape, fome Handing, fome in 
motion, Ibme fitting on thrones, to whom 
other human figures are making offerings or 
performing facrifices. Two of thefe figures, 
diftinguifhed by the facred ibis and the hawk’s 
head, are evidently intended for Isis and 
Osiris; but even, without that difiinCtion, 
the confpicuous figure, which the facred iul/t 
the known fymbol of Ofiris, makes on this 
table, fufficiently points out the deities, in 
illuflration of wito/e ritei it was defigned. The 

border. 
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tiordet, that furrounds the whole, is crowded 
with figures of birds, beads, and fifiies, agree-i> 
ing vety nearly, both in number and lhape, 
with the various animals afierted by the an- 
cients to have received divine homage in the 
difierent cities of Egypt. Before mod of 
thele are human figures, delineated in podures 
of profound adoration. This valuable relic 
of ancient art, on the plunder of Rome by 
the army of Charles the Fifth, about the year 
1527, became the property of a common ar->- 
tificer,* and was fold by him to Cardinal 
Bembo, by whole name it has fince been fre- 
quently didinguilhed. At the death of that 
cardinal, the table of Isis came into the 
pofleflion of the Duke of Mantua, in whofe 
family it was preferred as an inedimable 
rarity, till the palace of Mantua was plun- 
dered of its immenle treafure of curiolities 
by the imperial general in 1630, (ince which, 
period the original has not been heard of; 
though, owing to the zeal of thofe profound 
antiquaries, Pignorius and Mountfaucon, the 
literary world is in pofiellion of two exa 61 : 
copies of it, with Ibme curious druftures by 
each of thofe writers. The figures of the 

gods. 


* Vide Pignorii MrmjE Isxcis Exj^oAtiOj p. 12. £diu 

Amft . 166^. 
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01* deified moi'tals, in the 'jniddle 6 t 
this table, might pdflibly be intended for n 
reprefentafion of thoib (bulptures that adorn«> 
cd the body of the myftic temple, in the fame 
manner as the Indian deities, or god-rajahs* 
are arranged along the centre part of the walls 
of Elephanta 1 wliile the animals peculiar to 
Egypt, pourtrayed^on the furrounding border, 
might, like thofe peculiar to India on the 
cornices of the fame teflnple-pagoda, be lym- 
bols of the various conftellatiens j and the 
kneeling figures, emblematical of the worihip 
paid to them* 

After confidering the form and fome of the 
decorations, let us attend to the myfterioua 
rites celebrated, and the do 6 lrines themlelves 
propagated, in thefe facred recedes. 
it) with diffidence, as my humble opinion, 
that the grand bafis of all the theological' dog- 
mas inculcated, at leaft in thole of India, 
was the MiTs/*tpuKa<rifff or tranfmigration of 
the human foul, and I am fo fortunate as to 
be able to fupport that opinion by the cxprefs 
declaration of Porphyry, that the Metemply- 
cholis was one of the firft doctrines tabght • 
t9 Tots Tit in the myftic rites 

of Mithra, which is only the Afiatic appel- 
lation of the African Ofiris. Now the Me- 
VoL. II. -tempfychofia 
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tempfychQfis was a dp£);r|lne, invented, by the 
philofophcrs of thf fppient world, for the 
diredt purpofe of vindicating the *myftcrious 
ways of Providence, and ipcnoving all ini<* 
pious doubts concerning the moral attributes 
of tlie Deity $ which, if pertaitted to take 
root, they knew muft have been attended wi(h 
the moft baneful effe^s in focicty. But the 
dodtrineof die exigence of the human foul in 
a prior date naturally^ induced the fuppofition 
of its exiftenoft in a future fphere of action ; 
and, while thofe diligent obiervers of mankind 
beheld the imequai didribution of human 
happinefs and milery, while they beheld vir- 
tue frequently groaning under the bondage 
9 f oppreflipn, and villany as frequently 
doihed in rsgal purple, they were not cmly 
conEmaed themfelves in that judgip^t, but 
endeavoured to impress the awful truth upon 
the minds of others. If this argument Ihould 
not hold good in regard to the philofophers 
of Greece and Ronie, as in the cafe of certain 
bold fceptics and prefumptuous Ibphifts a- 
mongthem, the little knowledge 1 have ac* 
^ir^ of the theologic fentiments, of the in- 
dexible virtue, and fevere penances, of the 
Hindoo philofophers, has convinced me, that 
to them it is perfp^ly applicable. The pro- 

felled 
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felted deflgn, then, both of the Tndiah, the 
Egyptian, and Eleuiinian, myfteries, was to 
feftore fhe fallen fool to its priftine ftate of 
purity and perfcflion} and the iNitiATfio in 
thofe myfteries were inllrudled in the fublitfle 
do(5lrines of a fupreme preliding Providence, 
of the immortality of the foul, and of the 
rewards and punilhments of a future ftate. 
But the Brahmins, in their profounder fpecd- 
lations on the being* and attributes of God, 
initiated their pupils into my^ries ItlJl more 
refined i they inculcated upon their minds the 
nccelfity, refulting as a natural confequence 
from that doftrin**, of not only reftraining 
the violence of the more boifterous paffions, 
but of entirely fubduing the grofs animal prc- 
penfities by continued a£ts of abftinenCe and 
mortification, and of feeking that intimate 
communion of foul with the great Father of 
the univerfc, which, when at its moll elevated 
point of holy tranfport, is in India denomi<> 
nated the abforbed fiau. In India, I fay, for 
this ev6is<na(fftoi of the foul, thofe mortifica- 
tions of the body, and that lubjugation of 
the paflions, ever have been, and are at this 
day, carried to fuch a height of extravagance 
as is abfolutely inconceivable by thofe who 
have not been fpeflators of it, and is fuch as 

Q^a far 
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^ar exceeds the mod boafted aufterities of Ro- 
mifh penitents. I (hall, in a fucceeding chap- 
ter, lay before the reader fome circQmftances 
of voluntary penance undergone by the vo- 
GEES, or devotees of India, that cannot fail 
to excite equal horror and aflomfliinent in 
his mind. For the prefent' 1 (hall content 
myfelf with giving a few paiTages, that relate 
to the Indian do£lrine of the Metempfychoiis 
and the Unity of God,« from the three Sanf- 
creet publications, lb often alluded to in the 
courfe of this DilTertation ; (ince thofe pub- 
lications are doubtlefs the mod authentic 
fource of all podible information upon In- 
dian antiquities } and (ince one of them, the 
Geeta, was unquedionably written in the 
very earlieft ages of the world, and, at all 
events, many centuries before the ages of 
Pythagoras, Socrates, and Plato. 

In that fublime £pi(bde, which, Mr. Wil- 
kins informs us, the Brahmins conlider as 
the repoiitory “ of all the grand myfteries of 
their religion,”* the do6liine of the Me- 
tempfycholis was probably firft promulgated 
to mankind in the following palTages. ** As 
tbt /oul, in this mortal frame, findeth infancy » 

youtbt 


^ Preface to the Geeta# p. 
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youtby and old age j fo, in fome future frame, 
will it find the like.” Bhagvat«Geeta, page 
36. ** As a man throweth away old garments 
ftid putteth on new, even fo the foul, ha- 
ving quitted its old mortal frames, entereth 
into others which are new.” ** Death is cer- 
tain to all things which are fubjedt to birth, 
and regeneration to all things which are mor- 
tal.” The former ftate of beings is un- 
known, the middle ftafe is evident, but their 
future ftate is not to be dilJfevered.” Ibid. 

37 * — In thefe paflages, the dodtrine of 
the tranfmigration itlelf is clearly eftablilhed : 
let us confider it i*. the alcending Icale, as 
holding out a reward for virtuous adlions. 
“ A man, whofe devotions have been broken 
oft' by death, having enjoyed, for an iinlnen<i 
fity of years, the rewards of his virtues in 
the regions above, at length is bom again in 
fome refpedlabic family j or, perhaps, in the 
houfe of fome learned yog be.” Ibid, page 67. 
This fpecies of devotees, whofe prefcribed 
rotine of penance and prayer has not been 
fully completed, feems alluded to in another 
p,art of the Geeta, under the charadler of 
thofe, “ who obtain the regions of Eendra, 
the prince of celeftial beings, in which (in- 
ferior) hfeaven (as in Mahomed's paradife) 

0^3 they 
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they feaft upon celeftial food and divine en- 
joyufier^ts; and, when they have partaken of 
that fpacious heaven for a while, ‘ in pro- 
portion to their virtues, they fink again into 
this mortal life.” P. 8o. ** Wife men, who 
have abandoned all thought of the fruit which 
is produced from their aftionst, (that is, who 
are a< 5 tuatcd by a total indifference in regard 
to terrefirial concerns, and are abforbed in 
contemplation of the Deity,) are freed from 
the chains of l^h, and go to the regions of 
eternal bappinefs.” P.40. “ The yogee, or 

devotee, who, labouring with all his might, 
is purified of his offences, and, after many 
BIRTHS, MADE PERFECT, at length goes to 
the fupreme abode.'' Ibid, p. 67. “ Know, O 

Aijun, that all the regions, between this and 
the abode of Brabmy afford but a tranfient 
refidence ; but he, who findeth me, returneth 
not again to mortal birth.” P. 75. Let us 
now confider the doflrine of the Metempfy- 
chofis in the defcending fcale, or as a punifh- 
ment of vicious actions. “ There are two 
kinds of deftiny prevailing in the world ; the 
divine deft iny is for Moksh, or eternal ah-, 
fdrption in the divine nature, and the evil 
defliny confineth the foul to mortal birth. 
Xbofea who are bom under the influence of 

the 
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the evil deftiny, know not what! it is to pro>* 
cced in virtue or recede in vice j they fay the 
world is without beginning, without end, an^ 
without an Eefvtar,' (fupFeme God $) that hi! 
things- ate conceived by the jun£iion of thd 
fexesy and that love is the only caule.” Thd 
principles of the'SEEVA Bokht Teem here tO 
be eeniured by Kreeftinh, who, we hiafve ofCerr 
before obferved, is the incarnate reprefentatiw 
of the very deity, VEasHNv, by whole name 
the other great fe6t HindblMil is. dillin- 
guiihed. ** Thefe lost souls, and men of 
little underllfandings, having fixed upon thih 
vifion, are born of dreadful and inhumair 
deeds, for the deftrudtiem of mankind; they 
trull to their carnal appetites, [moll probably 
the true fource of the devotion paid tO* the 
Lingafftf']- which are hard to be fatisfied^ are 
hypocrites, and overwhelmed with madnels 
and intoxication. Becaule of their folly, 
they adopt falfe doflrines, and continue to 
live the life op impuritt ; therefore I csdl 
down upon the earth thofe furious abje6l' 
wretches, thole evil beings; who thus dei^ife 
me, into the wombs of evil spirits and 
UNCLEAN BEASTS. Being doomed to th# 
wmnbs of Asoors; (falloi' rebellious 
from Ifirtb' ta m leng^, not fitlding mei» 

0. 4 
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they go iato the ipoft infernal regions.” Geeta, 
p. 1 15, ii6> 1 17. In the infernal regions, 
however, they are not doomed to languilh in 
mifery for ever, lince the Hindoo fyftem of 
theology allows not of the doctrine of eternal 
torments j but, after a certain period, the 
delinquents are called forth again to begin 
anew the probationary journey of fouls, and 
are all to be finally happy. 

There is a Very curipus, though fomewhat 
obfcure, pailagi^ in the eighth divifion of this 
xnofl ancient colledfion of divine precepts, 
that itrongly corroborates the opinion, which 
1 ventured to offer in a preceding page, that 
the feven boobuns, or fpheres of purification, 
through which, according to Mr. Halhed, the 
tranfinigrating foul is doomed to pafs, had a 
dire£f allufion to the feven planets : it is as 
follows. “ Thofe holy men, who are ac- 
quainted with Brahm, departing this life in 
the fiery light of day, in the bright Jeafon of 
the moon, within the fix months of the fun’s 
northern courfe, go unto him ; but thofe who 
depart in the gloomy night of the moon's dark 
feafon, and whilft the fun is yet within the 
dhnpiem part of his journey, afcend for a' 
while into the regions of the moon, and again 
xfXxuvLiViXo mortal birth.'' Ibid. p. 76. 


To 
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To this prevailing doftrine of the Metemp- 
Tychofis, a doctrine indiiputably propagated 
in the fchools of India long before it was pro- 
mulged in thofe of the Egyptian and Grecian 
philofophers, a variety of expreflions occur- 
ring in a drama, exhibited, according to an 
author by no means favourable to the high 
chronological claims of the Brahmins, at the 
court of an Indian monarch, above 2000 years 
ago,* and repref(^tative«f men and manners, 
who Hourilhed a thoufand yealt before even 
that period, decidedly point. ** In thy paf. 
Jage over this earthy where the paths are now 
high, now low, and the true path leldom dif> 
tinguilhed, the traces of thy feet muft needs 
be unequal; but virtue will prefs thee right 
onward.’* Sacontala, p. 49. ** Perhaps,” feys 

the king Duihmanta, ** the fadnefs of men, 
otherwife happy, on ieeing beautiful forms 
and liftening to fweet melody, ariles from 
fome faint remembrance of pad joys and 
the traces of connections in a former Jiate of 
exiftenjee^ Ibid. p. 55. In the following pa^ 
I'age, we not only find this doCtrine glanced at, 
but the Itrange ientiments entertained by the 
Hihdoos, relative to the earth and its feven 
deeps, as defcribed in the geographical treatile, 

authentically 

« See Pre&ce to Sacontala, p.^. 
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authentically difplayed* Of the infant Ion of 
Pufhmanta, the divine Cafyapa thus propheti- 
cally fpeaks : Know, Duflimanta, that his 
heroic virtue will raife him to a dominion ex- 
tended from fea to fea : before he has paffed 
the ocean of mortal Ufe^ he fhall rule, unequal- 
led in combat, tbit earth vitb [even peninfulasJ* 
P. 97. As, in the extract from the Geeta, the 
seader has been made acquainted that the god 
JBendra has an infemor heaven, or paradife, 
which is appmnted for the relidence of thofe 
fbuls whofe penance has not been fully com- 
pleted I fo, in the Sacontala, we read of ** the 
fuperior heaven, and central pakce of Veefli- 
nu,” p. 42, which proves their belief in a fuc- 
cellion of celeftial manfions. The following 
pal&ge, delcribing the occupations of the 
Brahmin candidate for perfection, is fo highly 
Uluftrative of what has been before remarked 
concerning the kcred baths of purification 
and confecrated groves and caverns, that D 
cannot avoid transcribing, it : ** It becomea 
pure fpirits to feed on balmy air, in a forefl 
hknoming with trees of li& i to bsdhe in riUs 
^ed yellow w(ith>the golden: duSi of the lotos^: 
and to fortify theix virtue in the myHeridus 
to meditate in. caves,, the pebbles of 
which; are uoblemiOied gems $ and to reftrain 

their 
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their pafllonSt even though nymphs of exquU 
fite beauty fmiled around them : in this foreft 
alone is attained the fummit of true piety, to 
which other hermits in vain afpire.” Geetil, 

p. 88. 

It is remarkable, that this holy grove, the 
retreat of Brahmiir hermits, is deferibed as 
being fituate in the mountains of Heemakot, 
which is the Sanfereet name of Imaus, that is, 
in that very range of mountains of which Nau- 
*gracut forms a part, and in whi(^ 1 have al« 
ready aiferted the Brahmin religion once flou- 
rilhed in its greateft vigour. That moun- 
tain,” fays Matali, the charioteer of Eendra, 
** is the mountain of Gandharvas, named Hce- 
makot ; the univerfe contains not a more ex- 
cellent place for the fuccefsfcil devotion pf the 
pious.” P. 87. In the fame page, there fol- 
lov/s a defeription of a devotee in the aA of 
penance, which is in the highell degree intere/l- 
ing and afie£ling i and will liereafter be cited 
by me, as a proof to what an extreme; point of 
leyerity they carried thofc penitentiary tortures, 
which they voluntarily inhi^ on themfelvesi, 
to obtmn absorption in Braume, or, in other 
words, etecn£d happineis. 

The taft palTage. which f ihalli exJbra^ froiik 
the Saeontala, relative to the journey of the 

migrating 
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migrating ibul) forms the concluding fentence 
of that beautiful drama, and is more decifive 
than any yet adduced : ** May Se^a, with an 
azure neck and red locks, eternally potent and 
felf-exifting, avert from me the pain of another 
birth in this perifhing world, feat of crimes 
and of punijhment.*' Ibid. p. 98. 

That ancient and celebrated compofition of 
Veeshnu Sarma, the Heetopades, is not le^ 
exprefs upon the fubjed: of the Metempfychofis. 
** It is faid, fate is nothing but the deeds com- 
mitted in a farmer fate of exi fence \ wherefore 
it behoveth a man vigilantly to exert the pow- 
ers he is pollelled of.*' Heetopades, p. 6. This 
palTage feems to fumilh us with an explana- 
tion of the word deftiny^ in a preceding extract 
from the Geeta ; for, if that word be under- 
ilood in a literal fenfe, all human exertions 
muft be of little avail. Mr. Wilkins explains 
the paflage in this manner in a ihort notei, in 
which he fays: ** It is neceflary to infoiixi the 
reader, that many of the Hindoos believe this 
to be a place of rewards and punishments as 
well as of probation. Thus, good and bad for- 
, tone are -the fruits of good and evil deeds com- 
mitted in a former life ; therefore, to prevent 
the latter in a future^ life, the author al&rts. It 
b^oveth a man,*’ &c. Ibid. p. 296. What 

elie^ 
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el(e, my friend, can this misfcM'tune be, jbut 
the effe6t of the evil committjBd in a pHar 
jlate of exijhncet Sickneis, foitovir, and dif- 
trefs, bonds and puniihment, to corporeal be- 
ings, are fruits of the tree of their own tranf» 
grej^ns.'* P* 25. In this world, raifed 
for our purification i *and to prevent our .wand^^ 
ing in the regions below^ the refolution to facri* 
fice one’s own life to the fafety of another is 
attained by the praftice* of virtue,” Ibid, 
p. 229. The dilTolution of a body fore- 
telleth a new birth i thus, the coming of death, 
which is not to be pafled over, is as the entrance 
into life*' Ibid, p, 270. 

Finally, let it be obferved, that Mr. Wilkins 
explains the term Salvation, as “an union 
with the univerfal Spirit of God, and final^eu* 
emption from mortal birth** Heetopades, 
p. 299. 

After having produced thefe pallages rela- 
tive to the tranfmigration of the foul through 
the various animal maniions, let us confider 
the Metempfycholis in a ftill more exalted 
point of view } let us trace the progrefs of the 
foul up the grand iidereal ladder of feven 
OATES, and through 4he revolving Ipheres, 
which, it has been obferved, are called in In- 
dia 
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dU the fioostTN^ of purification. That the 
Hindoos actually entertained notions on this 
fubje 61 : entirely confentaneous with thole pro* 
pagated by the inftitutor of the Mithratic my- 
■ lleries is evident from theconcife, but obfcure, 
pafiage juft cited in page 232. If, how- 
everj in my humble atteihpt farther to illuf- 
trate this ancient dogma of the Indian fchool, 
I Ihould not be able to produce fo many ex- 
tracts as directly elucidatory of this as of the 
former fubjeCl from the Geeta, I am in hopes 
the very curious and interefting intelligence, 
which I am now about to lay before the rea- 
der, and which merits his molt attentive con- 
fideration, will, in a great meafure, make 
am^s for that defeCt. We muft, therefore, 
once more revert to the hallowed cavern of 
the Perlian deity, and to the page of Porphyry, 
who is the beft expofitor of the Mithratic 
theology. Porphyry himfelf was one of the 
profoundeft critics and fchoJars that the fchools 
ef Greece ever bred, and deeply initiated in 
all the myftic rites of the ancient recondite 
philolbphy and abftrufe metaphyfics. He ac* 
'qumnts us, that, ** according to Eubulus, Zo- 
roafter, firft of all, among the neighbouring 
muntaint of Ferjiay confecrated a natural cell, 
t adorned 
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adorned wit^ flowers* and watered with fwaa^ 
tsuns, in honour of Mithra* tiie father of 
the univeffe. For, he thought a camii an 
emblem of the world, fabrieated hy Mithra; 
and, in this cave, were many geographtcai 
fymbols, arranged in the mod; perfetft Tyrame* 
try and placed at etrtain dlftances, which fha« 
dowed out the elements and climates of the 
woild.”'f Porphyry, in the preceding part of 
tills beautiful treatife, had informed his rea* 
ders that the ancients coniidered the world at 
juftly typified by a cavern, alluding both to 
the earthy and ftony particles of which it is 
compofed as well as it;, obfcurity and concave 
form i and that the Perfians, intending myiti- 
cally to reprefent the deicent of the fonl into 
an inferior nature, and its fubfequent albent 
into the intelledfual world, initiated the pried:, 
or candidate in the Mithratic rites, in caverns, 
or places fo fabricated as to relemble them. 
After the example of Zoroafter, he adds, it 
was the cuftom of other nations in fucceeding 
ages to perform initiatory rites in dens and 

caverns^ 

\ AiOnfor, fiuridim: I know not how otherwire to tnnflate the 
word, and yet it a|^ars Angular enough that a dark and barren 
cave Ihould be adorned widi flowera. 

f Vide Porphytiua de Antto Nympharum, p.256, ecAt. Cm» 
tak aAavo, 1655. 
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caveliis, natural or artificial;^ fbrv as they con* 
fecrated teitiplcs, grOves, and altars, to the 
celeftial gods ^ but, to the terfieftrhil gods and 
heroes, altars alone; and, to the fubterrahebus 
deities, vaults and cells: lb to the world they 
dedicated avr^a xtu nriiXeuttf caves and dens* 
Hence, he intimates, the Pythagoreans and the 
'Platonifts took occafion to call this world the 
dark cavern of the imprifoned foul. Plato, in 
the levench book of his republic, in which he 
treats of the condition of man in the natural 
worlds exprefily fays. Behold noen, as if dwell*> 
ing in a fubterranean cavern: and he com- 
pares this terrene habitation to the gloomy re- 
fidence of a prifon, through which the folar 
light, imitated by the fires that glow in the 
recefles of the cavern, (bines with a bright and 
vivifying ray. The Homeric cave of the 
nymphs, which is the particular fubject of his 
efiay, was (acred to the naiads, becaufe they 
piefided over fountains; thole fountains, 
which, ever bubbling up in the caverns, were 
only the myftic emblem of the intellefiaal 
waters which (weeten and purify the Ibul 
contaminated with guilt The fountains were 
alfo doubtlefs typical of the watery element, as 
was the fire of the great igneous priiIciple, 
that fubtle, aftive, ethereal, and refilllers, (pi- 
nt. 
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lit, which, diffuljsd thpcw§hoBj tjljic limyeKCt 
iand it9 whpjg ?^ctepi, 

k»m^^xhalsition9f which ^J^ifc h'PP thecp^jlr 
waters, are eishl.9^ pf the 
elwnent, the ait} while their bJax^d 
v«^urs ferve as notiri^aient to thjp ethtit^ 
beings who hover rionnd, the guardian genh of 
the iplenui retreat. To defcribe the marb^ 
urns and cnh/ecra4;ed yafes fojc the reception 
of the pntifyhig honey/* an article Ifill of great 
xequeft in the Jihations and other theolqgic^l 
rites of India, and the yeftmepts purple 
woven by the nypiphs, all luyftical emblems 
uled in the rites of initiation, and explained 
by Pniphyiy, would be of lels imme^ia^ 
utility than to conlider the agronomical fyip'^ 
bols, of which, as I have cursorily jdated /rom 
another of thar mpA qelelwated philofpphers, 
they weip hy no means defUtute in the repre- 
fentati,on pf the ftages of the IV^etemprychohsi 
Ffoin that author we learned that they ereAed 
in thefc caverns a high ladder, which had 
VEN OATES, according tp the number of tire 
idaiiets through which the foul ^adua^y 
afcenfe to ^thjB /uprecue ruaf^fion fclici^. 
I ,innft here fh^^ye that the word p^xjs* 
which is a part of Aiiatic palaces by far the 
moft'con^icupus and ^ud upon 

Vot. 11. adorning 
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adorning of whicli immenfe fums are ofteri 
expended, is an eXprefHon, that, throughout 
the Eaft, is figuratively ttfed for t^e manfion 
itfelf: Indeed it feems to be thus denominated 
with fingular propriety, fince, as thofc of my 
readers who have refided in Afiatic re^ons 
well know, it is under thofe gates that con* 
verfations are holden, that hofpitality to the 
palling traveller is difpenied, and the molt im- 
portant tranfadtions in^commerce are frequent, 
ly carried on. Captain Hamilton, giving an ac- 
count of Fort St. George, obferves, that the 
GATE of that town, called the Tea- gate, being 
very fpacious, was formerly the common ex- 
change, where merchants of all nations re- 
foited about eleven o’clock to treat of bufinefs 
or merchandife,”* Aftronomy, deriving its 
birth in Afia, and exploring nature and lan- 
guage for new fymbols, foon feized upon this 
allegorical exprelllon as highly defcriptive of 
her romantic ideas, and the title was trans- 
ferred from terreftrial houfes to the fpheres. 

' Hence, in the Arabian aftronomy, thole con- 
ftellations in the heavens, neareft which the 
mocnV during her monthly revolutions, re- 
mains every night, are called the mansions 

OF 


• See Hamilton** Voyage, vol. i. p. 36s. 
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el* THE MOON,* which, according to the Ard« 
•hian computation, dmOunt in number to 
twenty-eig[it, according to the Indian, to onl/ 
twenty-feveii, mandons ; and thefe gates muft, 
therefore, be Conlidered as hou/es, of fpheres, 
through which the /bul paiTes in her cpurie to 
the centre of iigh( and felicity. It tniiy here 
be remarked that the expreflion occurs fre- 
quently in holy writ, often in the former 
fenfe, and Ibmetimes even in the agronomical 
allulion of the word^ in the former accepta- 
tion we read, in Eilher ii. 19, of the Jevf 
Mordecai fitting in the king*s gate; in La- 
mentations V. 14, that the elders have ceafed 
from the gate: and, in Ruth iii. 1 1, it is ui^ 
in a fenfe remarkably figurative} all the gate 
(that is, houfe) of my people know thou art mir-^ 
tuous, in the fecond acceptation, the word as 
well as the attendant fymbol itfelf, to our 
aftonifiiment, occur in the account of Jacob's 
vifion of the iadjoer whose top reached 
T o HEAVEN, and in the exclamation, this is 
THE oAtE OF heaven. This circumftance 

R a cannot 

* Thefe mansions op Ttit mo<SU arc; from Mr. Coflard’s 
Arabian albronomy^ accurately marked on the celcftial globe, 
made and ibid by Mr. George Adams, in Fleet-ilreet, Whofav 
obliging kindnefs to the aathor daring the compoixtion of a work, 
in which aftronomy and theology are ib indmatdy connedled, he 
UiUs publicly and gratefully acknowledges.. 
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cannot fail of exciting in the redi^t* the Utmoft 
furprlfe, lince it k hence inanifefted to h^Vft 
been an original patriafchal fymbdh and wilt 
hereafter' be brought by tfie in evidence that 
there was among the poft-diluvian anceftorft 
of the human race an agronomy older than has 
yet been proved to exift, and poilibly tinctured 
with ante-diluviah philofophy. A limilar idea 
occurs in Ifaiah xxxviii. lo. I /hall go to the 
GAT'ES oj the grave i and ih Matthew Xvi. i8. 
^be GATES of hell /hall not pr^ail again/I it: 
nor is it impoffible but our bld^d Lord hirti- 
.felf might fpeak in allufion to the popular 
notion of the two agronomical gates celef- 
tial and terre’ftrial, when, in Matthew vii. 13^ 
lie faid. Enter ye in at the Jlrait gate j fer^ 
•wide is the gate and broad is the •way {hat 
leadeth to deJlruSlion., and many there be which go 
in thereat: becaufe Jlrait is the gate andnar~ 
row is the way which leadeth unto life, and few 
there be that find it. 

But let us return to the Homeric cave, 
concerning the fabrication, intention, and or> 
naments, of which Porphyry has given us a 
' difi|Oififion, which, however ob&ure 'it may 
apprar from the veiy partial information on 
this fnbjedt which has defcended to us from 
the ancienis, will more than fufficicntly ierve 

to 
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to convince vi$ hpw deeply were blended toge^, 
ther their profound agronomical and meta- 
phyfical {peculations. This cave had two en^ 
trances, or cates, as they are called even by 
Homer; the one of which looked to the 
SOUTH, the other to the noi^th. 

Perpetual waters througli the grotto glide, 

A lofty GATE unfolds on either fide; • 

That, to the north, is yErvious to ounkind, 

The &cred fouth to immortals ia epfdign*d. 

On this paflage the great philofppher re^ 
marks, ** There are two extremities^ in thie 
heavens ; via. the winter foI{tice, thah^ whifih 
no part of heaven i$ nearer to the fouth ; 
and the fummer foll^ice, which is htua^d ne^i 
to the north. 9ut' the fuminer tropic, . tha^ 
is, the ibiilitial circle, is in Qancer, and the 
winter tropie in Capricorn. And, iince Cay- 
cer is the nearest to the earth, ,it is deferyedly 
attributed to the moon, which is itfelf pi’oxl- 
m^e to the earth. 3nt fince the fouthern 
pole, from its great diftance, is invifible to us^, 
Capricorn is aOigned to Saturn, who is the 
^gbed; and moil remote of all the planets. 
A^in, the figns from 9®ncer*to Capricorn afe 
htuated in the following order; the firjJ: is 
called, by ailrologers, the Houfe of the 
* R 3 'Sun; 
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SvM } afterwards Virgo, or the Houfe of Mer- 
cury} Libra, of Venus } Scorpio, pf Mars; 
Sagittarius, of Jupiter; and Capricornus, or. 
the Houfe of Saturn. But from Capricorn, 
in an inverie order, Sagittarius is attributed to 
Saturn } Pifces to Jupiter ; , Aries to Mars } 
Taurus to Venus ; Gemini to Mercury ; and, 
laft of all, Cancer to the Moon. From among 
the number of thefe, tbeologlils conlider Can- 
cer and Capricorn as two ports; Plato calls 
them two gates. Of thefe, they affirm that 
C?incer is the gate through which fduh defccnd, 
but Capricorn that through which they ajcend, 
laiud exchange a material for a divine condi- 
tion of being. Cancer is, indeed, northern, 
and adapted to defcent; but Capricorn is 
fouthern, and accommodated to afcent: and, 
indeed, the gates of the cave, which look to 
the nprth, are with great propriety faid to 
be pervious to the defcent of men ; while the 
foutheru gates are not the avenues of the 
gods, but of fouls afcending to the gods. On 
tliis account the poet does not fay it is the 
paflage of the gods, but of immortals, which 
ap|«l^lation is alfo common to our fouls, whe- 
ther in their whole elTence, or from fome 
particular and mofi excellent part only they 
are denominated immortal. It is reported 

that 
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that Parmenides mentions theie two points 
* in his book, concerning the nature bf things } 
as likewiie that they were not unknown to the 
£<gyptians and Romans : for, the Romatis ce? 
lebrate their Saturnalia when the fun is in 
Capricorn; and, during this feftivity, the 
fervants wear the (hoes of thofe that are free, 
and all things are diftributed among them in 
common; the legiilator intimating, by this 
ceremony, that thole,^ who are fervants at 
prefent by. the condition of their birth, will 
be hereafter liberated by the Saturnalian fead;, 
and by the houfe attributed to Saturn, i. e. 
Capricorn; when, reviving in that (ign, and 
being diveded of the material garments of 
generation, they (it^ll return to their pridine 
felicity and to the fountain of life. But lince 
the path beginning from Capricorn is retro->- 
grade, and pertains to defeent; hence the 
origin of the word Jar\uarius, or January, 
from janua, a gate, which is the fpace of time 
meafured by the fun, while, returning from 
Capricorn towards the ead, he directs his 
courfe to the northern parts. Rut, with the 
Egyptians, tire beginning of the year is not 
'Aquarius, as among the Romans, but Can- 
cer: for, the dar SoTii IS borders on Cancer, 
which dar the Greeks denominate or 

R 4 the 
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tiie tSog. Wha tm^ nfiii they 
ifie talfen^s of the t66htlij WhkH bi^fls fehdif' 
; b&airfc this is fhie Jilikfe of th^ h^VeM 
iiO'lierc gehcratibri conittences, by which the 
ivodd fabfilts. Oh this Sbcoaht the dobi*s ^ 
fh6 Hbmeric cavern are ribt dedicated to fh6 
ahd the weft, hot to the ei^uihbdHid 
Sgtls, Airies ahd Libra, bht ib the north ahd 
Ibiith} and ^rticuiarly to thbfe |)Drts, or eelefi* 
tial ngns> which are the heateft of ail to theib 
^Harters of the World : and this beCauie the 
prefent cave is facred to souts and to mymphS, 
the divinities of waters;*’* 

A paitage remarkably confbtiaht to the pre* 
tediiig Occurs in Macrobius, a writet pro^ 
ibuhdly verftd in ail the hiyfteries of the Oii* 
bntal world. 

“Pythagoras (fays that writerf*) thou^t 
that the empire of Pluto began downwards 
fthm the milky hray, becaufe fouls falling 
thence appear already to have receded froih 
the 'gods. Hence he aflbrts that the nutri- 
ment of milk is firft offered to infants, ber 
caufe their ftrft motion Commences from the 
daiaity, e^hiph they btgih to fall into terhehe 

liodieis. 

PoijAyrius de Aqtiro ^TympWum. p. 26 ^. 

f Macrobias in Somnium Scipiox^Sj lib.i. cap. la^ p.6i, editt 
iltL Yaiioraxn. Lugd. i&jd. 
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tiodiesw Oti this acMounti fined thofe #ho «ft 
abbut tor deicend ard yet in* Oaiiccr^ atad h»iff 
laoc left the Oalaxy) they rank m the order of 
3 but whti% by fitllitig) they artive at 
the Lidn, In tide eotifielbdibn they enter on 
the eitordium of th^ future condittoni be* 
eadfey in the Lien, tho ruditnents of bkfii 
and certain primary exercifin of human ad* 
ture comitience. But AquaHus la Of^ofite 
the Lion, and preftntly fets after thd Lkm 
rifeti hence, w^n the (bn is in Aquaijfue, 
funeral rites ore perfom^ fo dejiarted fouls^ 
beeaufe he it then curried in a fign Which is 
contrary or adverfe to humah life.” In a 
fuccteding part Macrobias adds^ ** As fboti, 
fcherefbrei m the foiil gravitates towards the 
body, in this firft prodo^ion of henfclf, Ihe 
b<^e 10 experience a rntteriei twmdit that is, 
matter HoUdng into her efTence. And this is 
what Plato remarks in the Fhardo, that the 
is drawn into the body, ftag^oing with 
recent intoxicatioh, fignif^g by this the new 
drink of tfiatter’s impetuous flood, through 
whirii the foul, beeoinihg diflkd and heavy, 
•is drawn Into a tcirenc fitoidton. But the 
ft'arry csq)« plated faetwewi Cancer and the 
Icism, is a fymhel of tbit iapflic truth, figiu> 
lyiii^ that da ft iod id g fiwds fifftithpeciencd in* 

toxicatioa 
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toxlcation in that part of the heavens, through 
the influx of matter. Hence oblivion, the' 
companion of intoxication, begins to creep 
into the recefles of the foul j for, if Ibuls re- 
tmned in their deicent to bodies the memory 
of divine concerns of which they were conlci- 
ous in the heavens, there would be no diflen* 
tion among men concerning divinity. . But 
all, indeed, in defcending, drink of oblivion s 
though fome raor^ and others lefs.** 

This curious and myftical writer finally a& 
fcrts ; “ The foul, therefore, falling with this 
firfl; weight from the zodiac and milky way 
into each of the fubje^t fpheres, is not only 
clothed with the acceflion of a luminous body, 
but produces the particular motions which it 
is to exercife in the refpe£live orbs. Thus, in 
Saturn, it energizes according to a ratiocina- 
tive and intelleftive power, which they call 
T^vytvraMv and Sto^TMov : in the iphere of Jove, 
according to the power of ading, which is 
called w^eatTutov: in that of Mars, according to 
the order of courage, which is denominated 
dvpxov : in the orb of the sun, according to a 
ienfltive and plantaitic nature, which they call 
tuc’Sifnxoy and ^avreurrauv 3 but according to 
the motion of defire, which is denominated 
i9i9vftvri»w in the planet 'Venus f of pronoun- 
cing 
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cing and interpreting what it perceives, whicli 
is called i^finvmrtKov in the orb of Mercury;, 
and, according to a plantal nature and a pow- 
er of a6ting on body, which is denominated 
^TiKop when it enters the lunar globe. And' 
this fphere, as it is the laft among the divine 
orders, lb it is the hrA in our terreiie fitua^' 
tion. For, this body, as it is dregs* of 

divine concerns, fo it is the firft fubftance of 
an animal. And this is fhe difference betwemt 
terrene and fupernal bodies, (under which laft 
I comprehend the heavens, the ftars, and 
other elements,) that the latter are called 
wards to be the feat of the foul, and enjoy 
immortality from the very nature of die re- 
gion, etherial, pure, fublime; but the foul is 
drawn down to thefe terrene bodies, and is, 
on this account, reported to die when it is in- 
elofed in this fallen region and the feat of 
mortality. Nor ought it to caufe any per- 
plexity that we have fo ofren made ule of 
that term, the death of the foul^ which we 
have pronounced to be immortal : for, the 
foul is not extinguifhed by its temporal demer- 
fipn; lince, when it deferves to be purified 
from the contagion of vice, through its entire 
jrejineipcnt from body, it will be reftored to 

the 
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the llg^t of perennial l)le» 994 will return to 
its priftilit integrity' and perfe^ion.’** 

During the progre& of this arduous under- 
takii^ it has been my misfortune to have 
ioiMalgfUt or only aflafted hy.fueh Sanicreet 
publications as have yet A^en the light under 
the ftnaionof Sir WilUam Jones, Mr. Hal- 
hed, md Mr. Wilkins. Had the two latter 
gendemeri* who are the bell Sanicreet fcholars 
now in £nr^, deigned to honour my in- 
liift work .with the fame notice which it 
}0 eiqperienced from the great Oiientaliil, 
sdio ii unfolding to the Aitatic world the 
91^ laws of ' this country, and difpeniing 
joftiof according to that noble fyftem of jurif* 
prudence, to the once'^oppreiTed pr<^ny of 
}£hdoilan, this produflion might poshly 
have come before the public lefs obfeured. with 
ttrror and lefs unworthy of their applau% 
Upon the prefent curious and interefting to- 
^c, in particular, an occaiionai comn^unica- 
1k>nr with thefe celebrated Indian k;holars 
would, doubtleis, have enabled me to throw 
new li^, and m a lugher ckgree to gratify 
iRidted curiofity. HftppUy, however, not de- 
prived of the advantage of their produfliont, 

. • I pioipeed 

'* MacroUiu in Somn. Sdp. cap. la, p. 368, ejafdem edit. 
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1 proceed to glean fach fcattered iragmeirts of 
information afi appear to me elucidatory of f^e 
fid^eai migration of the foul afpiring a^Fcer 
the raptures of divine abforption in Brahms, 
the fupreme good. “ The Indians ^fiiys Mr. 
Halhed) have in all ages beHevod in the tranf* 
migration of fouls, which they denominate 
Rayaprbwaesh and Katapclut : this lat- 
ter term literally anfwers to the word Metem* 
prychoiis. An ancient Shafter, called the Gee* 
ta, written by Vyafa, has a beautiful ftansa 
Upon the fyftem of the Tranfmigration, which 
he compares to a change of drefi. Tl&Sr 
creed, in this refpdft, is, that thofe fouls which 
have attained to a certain degree of purity, 
either by the innocence of their manners or 
the feverity of their mortfficarions, are re- 
moved to regions of happmefs proportioned to 
their relpedtive merits} but that thofe, who 
cannot fo far furmount the prevalence of bad 
example and the forcible degeneracy of the 
times as to deferve fuch a promotion, arc con- 
demned to undergo continoai punHhment in 
the animation of fuccdlive animal forms, tm- 
til, at the iftated rperiod, another renovation 
c(f the POOR YUGs, or gratnd periods, fhril 
commence upon the difhjhrtion of the pre- 

«lC1Xi« ^ 
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The preceding extrafts have fufficiently 
. evinced the truth of thefe obfervations by Mr< 
Halhed. With refped: to the fidereal migra* 
lion, we are obliged with the following addi- 
tional intelligence. 

** They fuppofe that there are fourteen 
Sboobuns, or fpheres, feve^n below and fix 
above the earth. The feven inferior worlds 
are faid to be altogether inhabited by an infi- 
nite variety of ferpents. The earth itfelf is 
called Bhoor, and mankind who inhabit it 
fiH00R-L06UE« The fpheres, gradually af- 
Hcetithng thence, are, i.Bobur, whofe inha- 
bitants are called Bobur-logue j a. the Swer- 
GEH-LOGUE; 3. the Mahurr-logue } 4. the 
JONNEH-LOGUE } 5. the TUPPEH-LOGUE ; 6. 
the SuTTEE-LOGUE.” The term logue, ac- 
cording to Mr. Holwell, fignifies literally a 
people, a multitude, a congregation; and 
Dewtah-logue the angelic holt.* 

** The Bobur is the immediate vault of the 
vifible heavens, in which the fun, moon, and 
Bars, are placed. The Swergeh is the firft 
paradile and general receptacle for thofe who 
a removal from the earth. The Ma- 
hurr-Ic^ue are the Fakeers and fuch perfons 
as, by dint of prayer, have acquired an extra-* 

ordinary 


* HolwdI, vol. ii. p. 35. 
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ot^inary degree of fan^ity. The Junneh^ 
logoe are alfo the fouls of pious and moral 
men, and tteyond this fphere they are not fup- 
pofed to pafs without fome uncommon merits 
and qualifications. The fphere of Tuppeh is 
the reward of thofe who have all their lives 
performed fbme wonderful a£fc of pendhcr 
and mortification, or who have died martyrs 
for their religion. The Suttee, or higheft 
fphere, is the refidence 4of Brahma and his 
particular favourites, whence they are alio 
called Brahma>logue. This is the place of 
defiination for thofe men who have never u^* 
tered a falfehood during their whole lives, and 
for thofe women who have voluntarily burned 
themfelves with their hufbands.”* 

To thefe fourteen fpheres of reward and 
punifhment the Geeta in various places di- 
reflly, but oblcurely, alludes. In that epifode, 
Aijun, jufl ready to /lain his fword with the 
blood of his relatives, afiembled to oppofe 
him in the field of battle, is checked by the 
reflexion that the re^ons of Naraka, the boo* 
buns of ierpents, ** are provided for thole who 
murder their relations.” This, however, is 
not the only bitter refle61ion to which his 

painful 

* See the pie&ce to the Code of Geatoo Laws, p>46, edit, 

quarto, Lvndon, 1776. 
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^iafiil(ituaHongi<v^birtHi 
ftquenoes will extend to others, fioce tbe dca4 
tl^fdves are aSeded by the ericni^ of tb4 
Kving. Tbe forefathers of their ilain hfpr 
throi, ** behag depriyed of the oeremonks of 
cakes and 'water offered to ti^ir wd^ 

ffnk down into the ft^erml re^ivns'* 
p. 3. The eeiemony of the Stradha> wbkh 
Is here alluded to, has been explained before ; 
to which 1 ihall now add, from Mr. Wilkins 
tipon the paffage, that, in thoie regions, thf 
condemned are doomed to dweU ** for a per 
'ISoid proportiimed tt ihtir crimes t after 
they rHe agiuo to inhabit the bodies of iMiplean 
beafts.^’ Both .the affronpmical terra and 4 he 
allegorical aiiufion are drire^ terms 
iiraied in the following paffage. ** There are 
three paffages to NARa*x:A ; luff, «nger, and 
avarice, whicli ate the deffroyers of th^ tranf- 
migrating foul 1 wherefore a rami Ihmild avoid 
tbesD; foe, being freed from thek 
jof sin, which arife fresn the inffuence of dhs 
Tama-<jOon, (^ofe who inculcate the ^r)|^ 
4>f departed /(wits,) he advaoceth hjfi ,ojwn 
'happinds, apd at leng^ he goeth the jppgHpy 
OP THE MOST juan.” Geeta, p.-^irg. 

In the paffages before-cited, the word man- 
Jon, or abode, is frequently ufed j and it has 

been 
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bdcn proved, that the fuperior Boobuns arfi 
not lefs the manilons of departed piety than 
thofe of Naraka are of the guilty. Concern- 
ing the fuperior Boobuns, there is one or two- 
of thofe extracts fo very exprefs, that I muft 
be permitted to bring them again before the eye 
of the reader; in particular I wilh him to re-pe- 
rufe that pafiage in which Kreeftina tells Arjun, 
that ALL tH£ REGIONS between this and the 
ABODE of Brahma afford but a tranlient refi- 
dence ; and that in which the fame incarnate de- 
ity declares, that the virtuous ftiall be rewarded 
with the REGIONS of Eendra, the prince 
of celeftial beings, in which heaven they feaft 
upon celeftial food and divine enjoyment.” 
Geeta, p. 8o. “ They, who are acquainted 
with day and night, know that the day of 
Brahma is as a thoufand revolutions of the 
VUGS,* and that his night extendeth for a 
thoufand more: as, on the coming of that 
day, all things proceed from invifibility to 
nsifibility^ fo, on the approach of that night, 
they are all diffolved in that which is called 

VoL. II. S itvoifibUz 

• The YUGS are certain grand periods, alluding to the revo- 
lutions of the heavenly bodies: they are in number four, and 
ivill be amply explained hereafter. The vanity of the Brahmijn 
chronologies has induced them to apply to terreftrial concerns 
the raft periods ufed in fidereal computation. 
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irmJihUi even the univerfe itfelf, having exit- 
ed, b ag£un difiUved} and now again, on the 
approach of Brahma’s day, by the Ihme divine 
over-ruling neceffity, it is re-produced. That 
which, upon the diflblution of all things be- 
fide, is not deftroyed, muft be fuperior aMt of 
another nature from that viability: it is invi- 
fible and eternal. He, who is thus called invi- 
iible and incorruptible, is even he who is 
called the supreme 'abode; which, men 
having once obtained, they never return to 
earjji : that is my mansion.” Ailulive, 
doubtleis, to the tfanfmigration of the foul 
through the feven lidereal abodes of fpirits in 
the progrefs purification, all finally termU 
nating in the mofl fublime and exalted, Arjoon, 
in page 94 of the fame epifode, in this flyle of 
elevated piety, addre&s the Supreme Being. 
** Thou, O mighty Being, greater than Brah- 
ma, art the prime Creator ! eternal God of 
gods I the world’s mansion! Thou art the in- 
corruptible Being, diflin^t from all things 
tranfient I Thou art before all gods, the anci- 
ent PooRusH, and the fupreme fupporter of 
the univerfe I Thou knowefl all things, and 
art worthy to be known! Thou art the su- 
preme MANSION; and by thee, O infinite 

torml 
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Form \ the iiniverfe wai fpread abroad.** In 
page 75, recently cited, occurs ttiat vtry curi- 
ous pafTage 'quoted in a fordier part of this Dil^ 
fertationi as having an undoubted aftronoiui- 
Cal alluiion, and which I fhall again infert with 
the addition of the context, fince it appears 
very evidently to ificulcate a doftrine not only 
congenial with that of the Greek philofophers, 
but with the hypothefis of the two principles 
of LIGHT and DARKNESS, or rather good and 
EVIL, in the Perlian code of philolbphical 
theology. “ I will now (continues Creeft u^a^^ 
rpeak to thee of that time in which, Ihould a 
devout man die, he will never return j and of 
that time, in which, dying, he fliall return 
again upon the earth. Thofe holy men who 
are acquainted with Brahme, departing this 
life in the fiery light of the day, in the bright 
feafon of the moon, within the six months 
OF THE sun’s northern courie, go unto him} 
but thofe who depart in the gloomy night of 
the moon’s dark feafon, and whilft the sum 

IS YET WITHIN THE SOUTHERN PARTS OF 
His JOURNEY, afcend, for a while, into the 
re|;ions of the moon, and again return to 
mortal birth. Thefe two, light and dark- 
ness, are efieemed the world’s eternal ways. 
He, who walketh in the former path, (of 

S 2 light) 
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light, or piety,) retumeth not} whilil he, 
who walketh in the latter path, (darknefs, or 
evil,) cometh back again upon the earth.” 
Geeta, p. 76. It is impollible to avoid ob- 
ferving, in this paflage, the origin of the doc- 
trine of the TWO PRINCIPLES of the Perfian 
philofo^l|brs, with which nation, it has al- 
re^|y||en obferved, the Indians had an im- 
'^emorial intercourfe. 


SECTION 
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•SECTION KL 



In this Jbort intervening SeSHenf nsthitb prej^ts 
the immediate Continuation of the Hijtor^ of 
the ancient Myfteries, fome remarkable %l/li-’ 
monies, in Proof of the above AJj^ 
brought from certain fcarce and v& 
nufcripts, which have been imported into 
rope by learned Oriental Travellers, and, 
contain Engravings, executed in India, illuC 
trative of their ancient DoSlrines in regard to 
the Metempfych^s, as well as of the earfy 
Periods of their JliJlory.-^A Defcription (f 
one very curious agronomical Plate, which 
reprefents the Convulfion of Nature at the Ge^ 
neral Deluge, or the Courma Avatar. > 
A Digrejfhn on that SviyeB, proving that all 
the three firfi Avatars, or Incarnations of 
the Deity, are cflronomicdl Allegories allufve 
to that calamitous Event* 


T he paflages prefented to the reader in 
• the preceding fe£tion are not the only 
ones in which, the gradual afcent of the foul 

S 3 through 
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through the planets, or fjpheres of purification, 
is plainly intimated in the Geeta. They are 
however fufficient for our purpofe,* and, in 
proof that the Indians actually had, in the 
remoteft aeras, in their fyftem of theology, the 
iidereal ladder of feven gates, fo univerfally 
made ufe of as a fymbol throughout all the 
£aft, I have now to inform the reader of the 
following circumftance: — there exifls at pre- 
lent, in the French king’s library at Paris, a 
book of paintings entirely allufive to the In- 
Iflaanjny thology and the incarnations of Veefh- 
nu, in one of which is exhibited this very 
lymbol, upon which the fouls of men are re- 
prefented as afcending and delcending, accord- 
ing to the received opinion of the Iidereal Me- 
tempfychofis in Alia. Of this curious volume 
a friend at Paris has procured me very minute 
information, and I have hopes of prefenting 
my readers with a correct copy of this painting 
before thefe extenfive Diflertations (hall have 
been concluded. 

Two other books, adorned with hmilar 
paintings, illuflrative of Indian fubjedts, which 
are in the polTeflion of the literati of thi^ 
country, defcrve, in this place, particular no- 
tice. The fird: is that in the Bodleian library, 
preiented to the Univerlity of Oxford by Mr. 

Pope, 
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Pope, and affirmed, in the letter of that author 
wdiich accompanied the donation, to contain 
** one hundred and feventy-eight portrmts of 
the Indian rajahs, coUtinued down to Timur, 
and the Great Moguls his fucceflbrs, as far as 
Aurungzebe.”* The account of this book 
by Mr. Cleland,. prefixed to Dr. White’s and 
Mr. Davy’s tranfiation of the Inftitutes of Ti> 
mur, eftablilhes the authenticity of itj for, 
** that the pictures it, contains are not fancy 
pictures there is this Iblid reafon to believe, it 
being well known that fuch a &t of pidhires 
actually exills in the royal palace. 

it is obfervable, that the Moorilh or Mo- 
hamedan fovereigns of Hindoftan are, in this 
eollefirion, diftinguilhed from thole of Gentoo 
defcent by the falhion of thelkirts of their 
robes, which, in the Gemtoos, hang on each 
fide, cut at the bottom into an angular form, 
as all the rajahs wear them at this day for an 
enlign of royalty From' this book I hope 
to obtain the petmil^on of the Univerfity to 
«igrav6 the portraits of Ibme of the more difi^ 
tinguilhed characters that have fwayed tlM 

S 4; imperial 

•'Thefe are th» words of Mr. Popc^s ktfeer^ written in the ytaz 
1737, .and inierted in* the Preface to the IpiHtutes of Titnur. 


f Sec the prefacd to Dr. White’s Inftitutes of Timur. 
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imperial feeptre of a people, who, with thdr 
auguft fovereigns, have been hitherto fo little 
known ; of a people, who, in the remote and 
beautiful regions of Hindoftan, for many 
ages, feem to have Ihunned all intercourfe 
with their fellow-mortals, and, at prelent, are 
very inaccurately delineated, on the hiftoric 
page in proportion to the importance and ex- 
tent of their vaft empire in Alia, to the con- 
fummate wifdom of tl\eir policy, and the dif- 
tinguilhed iplendour of their exploits. 

The remaining volume, which merits our 
^prtfent notice, and will claim our more par,- 
ticular attention hereafter, is that in the pof- 
fedion of the Society of Antiquaries in Lon- 
don, prefented, I believe, by Mr. Haftings, 
and which, if I may judge from a fqrvey of it, 
permitted me by the obliging attention of the 
fecretary of that fociety, is entirely upon the 
iubje£f of the nine incarnations of the god 
Vcelhnu. In rather a tranfient review of its 
contents I was particularly ftruck with a mi- 
nute delineation of the Courma Avatar, or 
Veeflinu’s defeent in the form of a tortoife tq 
fupport the earth linking in the ocean, and of 
the curious Indian hillorical fable of the Soors* 
and Afoors churning that ocean with the 
rnpuntain Mqndar. Around this vail moun- 

taia 
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tain the ferpent Asookee is reprefeiited as 
* twined in dreadful folds, by way of a rope, 
at the head and tail of which thofe imaginary 
beings are pulling with all their might, to 
make the churned deep dilgorge the precious 
things fwallowed up in a certain great deluge, 
which, notwithftanding all fceptical oppo- 
iltion, was undoubtedly the deluge of Noah. 
The above circumftances mulf appear fo very 
romantic to the readei^ that, as fome period 
will lilll elapfe before I can proceed to the 
hiftorical detail and explanation of the Ava- 
tars, 1 lhall infert a few lines, illuftrative' 
of it from Mr. WilKins’s tranflation of that 
part of the Mahabbarat in which it occurs, 
and which he will find in page 146 of the 
Geeta. This account, adduced immediately 
from fuch high and refpectable authority, will 
at once ferve to gratify curioiity and refcue 
myfelf from cenfure in enumerating particu- 
lars fo wildly theological, but ftill fo abfolute- 
ly necelTary to be known to the reader before 
he can obtain the full comprehenlion of the 
ancient Sanfcreet hiftory of Hindoftan; it 
will likewife afibrd a ipecimen of the roman- 
th: ftyle in which that firft and moll celebrated 
Indian hiftory is written, 


Prefatoiy 
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Prefatory to this extras 1 nrafl; oblbrve, 
that the Soors, being afTembled in folemn 
confultation upon the fparkling fummit of the 
great golden mountain Mexu, or Sommeir, 
aSerted, in the Geographical Diilertation, to 
be fituated in the centre of our globe, and to 
be of the altitude of at leafb 1.6, ooo yojans,* 
were meditating the difcovery of the amree- 
TA, or water of immortality, under which 
all<^oi7 is fhadowediout the re-animation of 
nature after the general defi>lation made by the 
deluge. The Tea was to be deeply agitated by 
fHe impetuous rotation of the mountain Man- 
dafj but, as the united bands of Dewtahs 
were unable to remove this mountain, they 
went before Veefhnu, who was fitting with 
Brahma, and addreiled them in thefe words s 
** Exert, foverdgn beings, your moft fuperior 
wifilom to remove the mountain Mandar, and 
employ your utmoft power for our good." 
Veefhnn and Brahma having replied, It fhalt 
be accorcHng to your wi& he, with the 
lotos eye, directed the kmg of ferpents to ap- 
pear- Anantsu arofe, and was inftrudked in 
thot' work by Brahma, and commanded by 

Naraydn 

* The YOJAN is an ancient Indian meafure, in extent about 
fbor miles. 
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Narayen to perform it. Then Ananta, by his 
power, took up that king of mountains, to- 
gether with all its forefts and every inhabitant 
thereof j and the Soors accompanied him into 
the prefence of the Ocean, whom they ad-^ 
drefied, faying, ** We will llir up thy waters 
to obtain the AnD'eeta and the lord of the 
waters replied, ** Let me alfo have a lhare, 
feeing 1 am to bear the violent agitations that 
will be caufed by the whirling of the moun- 
tain.” Then the Soors and Albors fpake unto 
Courma*rajah, the king of the tortoifes, upon 
the firand of the ocean, and faid, ** My loi^ 
is able to be the fupporter of this mountain.’* 
The tortoife replied, ** Be it fo I” and it was 
placed upon his back. 

So the mountain being let upon the back 
of the tortoife, Eendra began to whirl it 
about as it were a machine. The mountain 
Mandar ferved as a churn, and the ferpent 
Vafookee for the rope $ and thus, in former 
dayst did the Dewtahs, the Alpors, and the 
Danoos, begin to flir up the waters of the 
ocean for the difcovery of the Amreeta. The 
mighty Aibors were employed on the fide of 
the ferpent’s head, whilft all the Soors allem- 
bled about his tail. Ananta, that fovereign 
Dsw, flood ne^ Nacayen. 


“They 
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They now pull forth the ferpcnt’s head re- 
peatedly, and as often let it go ; while there 
ilTued from his mouth, thus violently drawing 
to and fro by the Soors and Afoors, a con- 
tinual dream of fire, and fmoke, and wind ; 
•which afcending in thick clouds replete "with light-* 
ningy it began to rain down upon the heavenly 
bands, who were already fatigued with their 
labour, whild a ihower of dowers was lhaken 
from the top of the 'mountain, covering the 
heads of all, both Soors and Afoors. In the 
ipean time the roaring of the ocean^ whilji vio- 
lently agitated with the whirling of the moun- 
tain Mandar by the Soors and Afoors, was like 
the bellowing of a mighty cloud. Thoufands 
of the various productions of the waters were 
torn to pieces by the mountain, and confound- 
ed with the briny fiood j and every fpecific be- 
ing of the deep and all the inhabitants of the 
great ahyfs which is below the earth were annibi~ 
lated } whild, from the violent agitation of the 
mountain, the fored-trees were dalhed againd 
each other, and precipitated from its utmod 
height, with all the birds thereon ; from the 
violent confrication of ail which a raging fir(s 
was produced, involving the whole moun- 
tain with fmoke and dame, as with a dark 
blue cloud and the vivid dadi of lightning. 

The 
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The lion and the retreating elephant are oveN 
■ taken by the devouring flames, and every vital 
being and «every individual obje6t are confumed 
in the general conflagration. The raging 
flames, thus fpreading deflrudlion on all Tides, 
were at length quenched by a fhower of 
cloud-borne water poured down by the im* 
mortal Eendra. And now a heterogeneous 
flream of the conco6ted juice of various trees 
and plants ran down into the briny flood. It 
was from this milk-like ftream of juices, pro- 
duced from thofe dreams, trees, and plants, 
and a mixture of melted gold, that the Soors 
obtained their immortality.”* 

Concerning thefe extravagant mythological 
details of the Hindoos, 1 mud remark, that 
however myderious the allegory, and however 
wild and romantic the language in which it is 
clothed, this f&d: may be depended upon, that 
riiere, in general, lies concealed at the bottom 
Tome phyfical meaning or deep theological 
truth. Diveded of its inflated diction and 
fabulous incidents, the invention of an Orien- 
tal fancy, what can this general and dupend- 
ous convulfion of nature ; — • the mountain 
btiried in the tempeduous bofom of the ocean; 
the ocean roaring and raging amidd the con- 

flia 
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of contending elements ; the totrente of 
defcending rain poured down by Eendra, the 
Hindoo god of the firmament ; the total an- 
nihilation of every living thing on the moun- 
tain, and of all the inhabitants of t&e greaf 
abyfs which is below the earth } (an expreflion 
very fimilar. to the Scripture-phrafe of ali the 
fountains of the great deep }J — what can all 
this accumulation of magnificent and dreadful 
images fhadow out except the defolation of the 
earth during the period of the univerfal de- 
luge I when the Soors and Albors, who may 
be confidered as the etherial minifters of the 
divine vengeance, were commifiioned to ha- 
rafs the agitated globe ? What can the incar- 
nation of VeeOinu, the preferving power of 
India, in the form of a vafi tortoife, which 
incarnation conftitutes the fecond or Courma 
Avatar, to fupport the ponderous mafs on 
the ftrand of the ocean, portend, but the 
benevolent intervention of Providence, per- 
fonified by the incarnation of Veeftinu, to 
fave from total deftru^tion a perilhing world f 
Who is that phyfician fo renowned in ancient 
S'infereet hiftories, the great Dew Danwan- 
taree, who at length role from the chumet! 
ocean, the white foam of which refembkd 
milk, bearing in his hand a facred vafe full of 

the 
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the water of life, and who hitnfelf is evea re- 
prefented in fome of thole hiftories as a tran^ 
formation of Veelhnu, who, 1 lay, is to he 
underftood by that fi^fitious chara^er, unlefs 
the voierable fage who rofe from the ocean, 
who gave new life to his expiring fpecies, and 
in his family upheld the human race: that 
pious patriarch, who, after his emerging from 
the hoary deep, buiUed an altar unto the Lord, 
and offered the Jirfl griteful oblation after the 
deluge; (circumffances recorded amidft the 
conftellations of the Southern fpherej) j:hat 
mythologic charafter, who is rcprefented upon 
it as the facrijker of the beafi ; that profound 
philofopher whofe knowledge of the ante-dilu* 
vian altronomy enabled him to form that 
fphere, and who placed the ship, by Grecian 
mythologies ufurped, and ridiculoufly called 
Aroo, there? The Greeks, however, re- 
markably corroborating ray hypothefis, deno- 
minated this afferifm of the sacrifIcer Chi- 
ron, whom Pliny deicribes “ as the fon cff 
Saturn (Time) and Phillira, the inventor of 
the BOTANICAL and medical art.”* And 
juftly may the sacripicbr be denominated 
cWon, tW true Chiron of antiquity, though 
not of Grecian origin, nor the preceptor of 

^hilles» 

* Plmii Nat Hift. Ub.vi!. cRp. 5S. 
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Achilles j that great botanift, who firfi: plant- 
ed the vine atid returned to the ground that 
infinite variety medical herbs and innumera-s 

hie feeds” which, in the ancient Sanfcreet 
hiftories, and particularly in Sir William 
Jones’s tranflation of the Bhagavat, Menu 
is reprefented as taking into the ark for the 
exprefs purpofe of renovating decayed vegeta- 
tion after the deluge j that nobler centaur, 
who was indeed born of a cloudy in the fame 
manner as the Chinefe Fohi is reprelented in 
their hiftories to have had a rainbcw for his 
progenitor j who, as the name Centaur pro- 
perly fignifies, firft tamed the fierce bull, and 
who, having taught mankind the ufe of agri- 
culture, was thence not only reprefented in 
all the Oriental mythologies by the apt fymbol 
of the BULL, but, if M. Anquetil, in the 
Zend-Avefta, may be credited, in the ancient 
Perfian hiftories, was called Vhomme’-taureau,* 
Such is the true meaning of this Avatar $ and 
fuch, in my humble opinion, is the true Dan- 
wantaree of India, who fprang from the foam 
of the churned ocean, bearing the Amreeta, 
(>r vital ambrofia, to the renovated world. 1 
would not be underftood, however, to have 
afierted that Danwantaree and Noah are the 

lame 

* S|lM. Anquetil du Perron’s Zend« A vefla, tom.iii. p>363. 
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fame perfon, except in a mythological fenfe } 
‘for> Menu, or Satyaurata, who was the au- 
thor of the famous Inftitutes, at firft orally 
promulgated by that leg^flator, afterwards 
committed to writing, and called after him 
Menumsriti, is the undoubted and only 
genuine Noah of. India $ but I mean, that, 
under the character of Danwantaree rifing from 
the ocean, this venerable perfonage is intended 
and fymbolized. According to M. Sonnerat, 
he is generally depi6ted in the pagodas, facred 
to Veelhnu, as a learned man, in profound 
meditation, with a book in his hand. 

Sir William Jones, without favouring us 
with any farther explanation of his meaning, 
confelfes himfelf to be of opinion, that a con- 
liderable portion of this particular Avatar re- 
lates to agronomy. For my own part, I en- 
tertain little doubt but that the ferpent Albo.* 
kee, whofe enormous body enfolded the globe, 
is no other than the celeftial lerpent, or dra- 
gon, whofe baleful influence is reprefented in 
all Oriental fyflems of aftrology to be fo fatal 
to the revolving fpheres, or elfe that whimfical 
reprefentation of a ftill more vilionary dragon, 
fdhned by the courfe of the moon near the 
ECLIPTIC, of whole BELLV, HEAD, and TAIL, 

is exhibited, in a preceding page, an aftrono- 
VoL, II. • T mico- 
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mico-mythological engraving. By this alle- 
gory, do not the Brahmin aftronomers mean 
to indicate that fome dreadful polifion of the 
planetary orbs, which are often reprefented, 
in Sanfcrect writings, as perfonified Dewtahs, 
occafioned the grand convulfionj or that fome 
fatal ECLIPSE, which ever happens near that 
region of the heaven where their fancies have 
fixed their imaginary Dragon, portended and 
accompanied it? Sulely the fuppolition of 
fuch an event, as a fecondary caufe, proves 
neither bad theology nor defpicable philofophy 
to exift in Hindoftan; for, notwithftanding 
fome difficulties in Whifton’s fyftem, that a 
comet paffed at that remote aera near the or- 
bit of the earth, and caufed the inundation, 
that hypothefis is not deftitute of able advo- 
cates. But we fee that, by this relation, a de- 
vouring fire, as well as a tempefluous ocean, 
contributed to the general devaftation. Is it 
not polTible, that fome of the more ancient 
Sanfereet books may contain, traditionally 
handed down, a genuine and circumfiantial 
relation of this awful event? But, if that 
ikould not be the cafe, is not this account en- 
tirely conformable to the ingenious conjec- 
tures of the great naturalift Mr. Whitehurft, 
who is decidedly of opinion, that fire, burn- 
ing 
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. ing from the internal regions of the earth, 
greatly contributed to biing on the dreadful 
catallrophe in which nature agonized and a 
world was deftroycd. Mr. Whitehurd- does not 
(land Tingle in this opinion. His fuppofitioa 
is corroborated by one of the greatcft chcmills 
of the age, Watson, a name on which titles 
can confer no additional fplendour. A more 
full inveftigation, however, of this point, and 
Tome others of equal novelty and importance 
to the theological and literary world, muft b^ 
referved for that portion of this hiftory ivhiq^ • 
treats of the cofraogbny of the Hindoos. 

Since the Avatars themfelves, that is, the 
defeents of the deity in a human form, may 
be confidered as connected with, if not as ori- 
ginally giving birth to, the doftiine of the 
Metcmpfychofis for, with the Indians, that 
deity is confidered only as the Anima Mundi^ 
or Soul of the World, of whonf the particu- 
lar definition in the Bhagavat is, iliat “ he 

IS EVERY WHERE ALWAYS }’’ it will llOt be 

thought entirely digreflive, if, while upon this 
fubjeft, I purfue Tomewhat faither the reflec- 
tions to which the Couima-Avatai has given 
birth. Truth, therefoie, compels me to add, 
to what has been aheady obferved, that the 
moie minutely^the three firji Avatars are exa- 

T z mined. 
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mined, the more direfily will each of thole 
Avatars be found to be illuftrative of the great 
event above alluded to; while the united 
evidence, ariling from them, refle£fs a light 
upon that event greater than has yet radiated 
upon it from any page of Gentile antiquity. 
** They all three,” fays the prelident of the 
Aiiatic Society, “ apparently relate to fome 
Ifupendous convulflon of our globe from the 
fountains of the deep.”* In direct proof of 
Sir William’s aflcrtion, I (hall, in this place, 
ibmev/hat prematurely, prefent the reader with 
a print of the firft of thofe Avatars, which 
was copied by one of the Roman millionaries 
from the walls of an Indian pagoda, on which 
the ten transformations of Veelhnu were de- 
lineated in the fucceflive order in which they 
take place. In juftice to myfelf 1 muR re- 
mark, that this print properly belongs to the 
lirll volume of my hiftory, in which all the 
Avatars are dillin£lly defcribed, and moll of 
them engraved ; but as it is pollible that the 
increaled fum, at which I have been obliged to 
fix the price of thefe volume, may unfortu- 
nately deprive me of the continued patronage, 
throughout the work, of Ibme of my fub- 
fcribers, 1 here, with grateful attention, fub* 

mit 
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mit a duplicate of the plate for their particu- 
‘ lar accommodation and infpe6tion. 

The following are in brief the outlines of 
the allegory, extrafted from the Bhagavat, 
where may be found the paflage from the fame 
book cited above. 

Near the clofe pf the laft Calpa, (a period 
of duration of agronomical origin, and refer- 
ing to the rate of precejjion of the equinoxes t 

but Hated in the Surya ^iddhanta as equal to 
a thoufand maha yugs, or grand revolutions,) 
Brahma, fatigued with the care of fo many 
worlds, fell into a profound Humber. During 
this Humber of the c»eator, the ftrong daemon 
or ^ant Hayagriva came near him, and Hole 
the Vedas } thofe four facred volumes which 
originally flowed from the lips of the quadru- 
ple deity. With this ineHimable treafure he 
retired into the deep and fecret bofom of the 
ocean j and, refolving never to furrender the 
booty he had fecured, fwallowed the Holen 
Vedas. Deprived of the vigilant care of Brah- 
ma, the world fell into diforder; while, no 
longer guided by the light that emanated from 
the facred books, the human race became, to 
fhe laH degree, corrupt. They were all con- 
fequently deHroyed in a vaH deluge, except a 
certain pious king and his family, which, in 
. T 3 very 
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vciy finj];uUr conformity to the relation of 
Sacred Wiit, confided of feven perfom^ who 
floated upon the waters in a velTeL fabricated 
according to the exprefs direftion of Veeflinu. 
For, this pious monarch, one day pei forming 
his devotions on the fliore of the ocean, was 
forewarned of the approaching calamity by 
that preferving deity ; and having prepared a 
vefiel, as commanded, at the appointed time, 
Veeflinu appeared agaiji in the form of a fifli, 
blazing like gold, and extending a million 
of leagues, with one ftupendous horn,” to 
which the king faftened the vefiel by a cable 
compofcd of a vaft ferpent, and was thus tow- 
ed in fafety along the furface of the raging 
element. When the waters abated, he and 
his companions were again fafely landed. 
Veeflinu then, re-plunging into the ocean, 
flew, in coTiflidl, the tiemcndous daemon Haya- 
giiva, and, rending open the monfter’s belly, 
recovered three of the Vedas, but the fourth, 
according to the allegory, was digefted. — The 
plate annexed difeovers Veeflinu lifing from 
the ocean after vanquifliing the daemon, whofc 
head^ decorated with horns like thofe of all 
other princely perfonages in Oriental mytho*- 
logy, is feen floating upon the waves below, 
Veeflinu appears as if prefenting the facred 

bodks. 
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books, which he had thus recovered, to Brah- 
ma, who is difcerned above. The third, or 
Bara Avatar, is not Icfs pointedly allulive to 
the fame awful event. In this incarnation 
Veelhnu alTumes the form of a boar, and lifts 
up upon his huge tufks the ponderous globe, 
which another daemon, (an agent ever pre- 
fent in Hindoo mythology,) equally gigantic 
and malignant, after rolling it up like a fcroll, 
had carried away on his Ihoulders, and bu- 
ried deep in the abyfs. 

The meaning of all this is fo obvious as to 
picclude the neceflity of infilling, in this»place, * 
how clearly the aflertion of Sir William Jones, 
as to the three firft Avatars, is demonftrated. 

I lhall return, therefore, in the next feftion, 
to the farther confideration of that curious 
do£lrine, the Metempfychofis, to which, pro- 
bably, that of the A v^ars originally gave birth, 
and of the ancient rayfleries, in which its ftu- 
pendous arcana were unveiled. 
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• SE CATION Vlh 

*tbe SuljeSi of the Metempfycbojist and the anci- 
ent MYSTERIES, refumed. — *Tbe former Doer 
trine the Source of all the horrible Penances 
which the Hindoos undergo in the Hope of 
regaining their State \f primitive PerfeElion 
and Happinefs. — The Fall of Man^ therefore ^ 
a DoSlrine neeejfarily believed in India,— 
The Nature of the Deity, and bis Attributes, 
unfolded in the Myfteries by pl^fical Symbols, 
as, for Infance, bis creative Energy by the 
Phallus, or Lingam j bis fpotlefs Purity by 
the Tct 6siec (Para, or tranfparent Orbs of daz^ 
zling Brightnefs ; &c, &c. — A Jiill fublimer 
theology, however, fomewbat refembling the 
Patriarchal, pervaded the Afiatic World, and 
particularly fourijhed in the School of the 
great Indian Pbilofopber Vyasa. ’—The fecret 
, Operations alfo of Nature berfelf, when con- 
fidered diJHnSlly from the Great Firjl Caufe, 
0 S ibell in the fuperior as the fubterraneous 

World, 
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Worlds engrojjed a Tart of the ancient Myjie- 
riesy and the EffeSis of pbyficaly not lefs than 
tnoraly good and evil were fuccejjvoely and 
powerfully difplayed. — T!be phyfical Symbol il~ 
lujlrative of the creative Energyy in the Endy 
produced the mojl unbounded Licentioufnefs. — 
*the Women of the Idoly a Species of holy 
Trq/lituteSy the Refult in India j the Bacchic 
Revels and DebaucnerieSy the Confequence in 
GreecCy a Nation which borrowed its Theology 
‘ frbm India through fome Medium hitherto 
inadequately explored. — The fever al Stages 
of the Eleufinian Myfieries defcribed from 
Greek Writers who had been initiated. — 
Their Analogy to the facred Fejlival-Pomps of 
India, as painted in the Pagodas, and as at 
this Day celebrated in various Parts of India, 
adduced as unequivocal Evidence of their ha^ 
ving originated in the latter Country. 

F rom the collective evidence exhibited in 
the preceding pages, the alTertion with 
which I commenced thefe particular ftriCluies 
on the Metempfychofis, that the profelTed 
defign of it was to reftore the fallen foul to 

its 
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its prifline ftate of purity and perfeftion, is 
■ proved beyond contradiflion. Thus, an in- 
terefting a*id aftonifhing profpeft unfolds it- 
felf to our view. Their facred writings, we 
fee, reprcfent the whole univerfe as an ample 
and auguft theatre for the probationary exer- 
tion of millions qf beings, who are fuppofed 
to be fo many fpirits degraded from the high 
honours of angelic diftin 61 ion, and con- 
demned to afcend, through various gradations 
of toil and fulFering, until they lhall have 
reached that exalted fphere of perfeftion and 
happinefs, which they enjoyed before their de^ 
fc^fion. Animated Ly the defire of obtaining 
that final boon, and fired by all the glorious 
promifes of the Vedas, the patient Hindoo 
fmiles amidft unutterable mifery, and exults 
in every dire variety of voluntary torture. In 
the hope of expiating former crimes by ade- 
quate penance, and of regaining fpeedily that 
fancied Elyfium, he binds himfelf to the per- 
formance of vows which make human nature 
(hudder and human reafon flagger. He pafics 
whole weeks without the fmallefl nourifh- 
ment, and whole years in painful vigils. He 
w^inders about naked as he came from the 


womb of his parent, and fuffers, without re- 
pining; every viciflitude of heat and cold, of 
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driving ftorm and bearing rain. He ftands 
with his arms crolled above his head, till the 
finews {brink and the flelh withers away. He 
fixes his eye upon the burning orb of the fun, 
till its light be extinguKhed and its moifture 
entirely dried up.* It is impoHible to read 
the following minute defeription of one of 
thefe devotees in the afl of ftationary penance, 
as given in the Sacontala, without Ihudder- 
ing. Every circumftance enumerated fills the 
mind with increafing horror, and freezes the 
aftonUhed reader to a flatue, almoft as im> 
moveable as the fuf&ring penitent. Dufh- 
manta afks ; Where is the holy retreat of 
Maricha ?” — Matali replies^ ** A little beyond 
that grove, where you fee a pious yogee, 
motionlefs as a pollard, holding his thick 
bu{hy hair, and fiicing bis eyes on the filar orb. 
— Mark, his body is half covered with a 
white ant's edifice^ made of raifed clay ; the 
Jkin of a fnake fupplies the place of His facer- 
dotal thread, and part of it girds his loins ; a 
number of knotty plants encircle and woun^ 
his neck, and furrounding birds nefts almoft 

» ‘ cover 

* Every circumnance enumerated above is particularized and 
was feen by Tavernier in India. Sec Voyage dc Tavernier, 
tom. iv. p. 118, edit. 1713, with an engraving annexed.* 1 ihall, 
in a future page, date fome dill more wonderful^ but well-au« 
thendcated^ reladons of Indian mordficadon. 
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• cover his ihoulders/' Sacontala, p. 87. But 1 
am anticipating a fubjedl upon which I muft 
hereafter enlarge, when I come to compare the 
ancient Gymnofophift and the modern Yogee. 
But to what fource is this doftrine of ipirits 
fallen from their original re6titude, a dodbine 
which not only infedted India but all the 
Eaftern world, to be traced? One probable 
fource of it has been already ftated to have 
originated in the anxiety of the ancient phi- 
lofophers, to juftify the divine attributes, and 
vindicate the ways of God to man ; but tho 
more probable fource ^eems to have been Ibme 
obfcure and corrupted tradition of the fallen 
angelst handed down through fuccellive gene- 
rations from the great progenitor of the hu- 
man race, and his immediate defcendants, 
with whom celeftial fpirits are reprefented as 
frequently converfing, and to whom they 
might, as a friendly warning, have imparted 
the intelligence. If this mode of accounting 
for the origin of fo lingular a dodfrine Ihould 
appear unfatisfadtory, much more fo mult 
every other prove j for, after all, one indu- 
bitable fadf mull Aill be admitted in this kind 
of difcullion, viz. that what belongs to pajl 
or future fcenes of exiftence can only ^ 

known 
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known to mankincUthroDgh the medium op 

REVELATION. , 

No precepts fo fevere as thefe were indeed 
taught by the divines and philofophers of 
Egypt and Greece. Neither in the myftic cells 
of the former, nor in the Elcufinian fanftuaries 
of the latter, was the dodlrine of the Metem- 
pfychofis carried to fuch an extreme point of 
ipeculative invelligatipn as in the facred ca- 
verns of India j but that the precepts taught, 
and the rites celebrated, in both countries, 
were in a ftriking degree fimilar, will be more 
clearly manifefted by the fucceeding enumera- 
tion of particular parallel circumfliances that 
diftinguilhed them. Immcrfed in the errors 
of polytheifm as was the great body of the 
Egyptian nation, it has yet been inconteftably 
proved,* by the immortal Cudworth, that the 
hierophant, or arch-prieft, in the fecret rites 
of their religion, taught the doctrine of the 
unity of the Godhead j but this noble fenti- 
ment, though they had the magnanimity to 
conceive, they wanted the generofity to impart 
tq. the deluded populace ; for, it was thought 
'dangerous, both to the church and the ftate, 
to fhake the foundations of the reigning fu- 

perftition. 

• Sec Cudwoith^s IntellcdluJ S)ftcm, chap.v. left. i8. 
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. perftttion. But, to thofe fpeculative and phi- 
lofophic minds, that polfeil^ fufficient firm* 
nefs to bear the communication of fo lofty 
and important a truth, the vsrhole fcene of 
vulgar delufion was laid bare, and the myftic 
veil, that obfcured the “ Great Firft Caufe” 
from the view of his creatures, was rent 
afunder j while the initiated were taught, that 
Jupiter, Vulcan, Mercury, and the reft of 
the deities, who were ^he objeft of popular 
devotion, were nothing more than departed 
human beings, deified by grateful pofterity 
for the virtues they h?d praftifed during life 
and the benefits they had conferred upon 
mankind. 

Mr. Haftings, one of the nioft early and 
liberal patrons of Sanfcreet literature in In- 
dia, in a letter to Nathaniel Smith, Efq. one 
of its moft zealous encouragers in England, 
has remarked how accurately many of the 
leading principles of the pure unadulterated 
do 61 rines of Brahma correfpond with thofe 
of the Chriftian fyftem,* In the Geeta, in- 
deed, fome pafiages, furprifingly confbq^nt, 
occur, concerning the fublime nature and at- 
tributes 

^ See Mr. Haflings’s recommendatory-letter to N Smith, Efq 
at that time chairman the fcaft India Compan\, and piv.rixe(* 
tq the Gseta. 
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tributes of God as well as concerning 
properties and functions of the foul. Thus, 
where the Deity, in the form of Creelhna, 
addrefles Arjun : ** I am the Creator of all 
things, and all things proceed from me.” ** I 
am the beginning, the middle, and the end, 
of all things j I am time } I am all>gralpirig 
death, and 1 am the yefurredion $ I am the 
myftic figure OM! I am generation and difib- 
lutionl” Arjun, in ’pious ecftaly, exclaims: 

Reverence! reverence! be unto thee a thou- 
fand. times repeated 1 Again and again re- 
verence! O thou, who art all in all! infinite 
in thy power and thy glory ! Thou art the 
Father of all things animate and inanimate 1 
there is none like unto thee!” P. 95. And 
again, where Creelhna defcribes the nature of 
the foul ; — “ The foul is not a thing of 
which a man may fay it hath been, it is about 
to be, or is to be hereafter) for, it is a thing 
without birth, it is incorruptible, eternal, in- 
exhauftible! the weapon divideth it not, tht 
fire burneth it not, the water corrupteth it 
091, the wind drieth it not away; for, it is 
'Indivilible, inconfumable, unalterable I” P. 37. 
Sir William Jones has been at the pains of 
tranllating four ftanzas of tile Bhaoavat, 
which, he fays, are fcrupuloully literal, and 

which 
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which I Hull take the liberty of tranfcribiDgj 
’ lince they afford not only a firiking proof of 
the fublime notions which the Hindoos enter*^ 
tain concerning the Deity, but exhibit a curi- 
ous fpecimen of the ftyle in which their facred 
books are written. The words, he obferves, 
are believed by the Hindoos to have been 
pronounced to Brahma by the Supreme Being 
himfelf. 

“ Even I was even ^t the firft, not any 
other thing} that which exifls, unperceived, 
fupremc} afterwards, I am that which is, 
and he who must rfmain am I. * 

** Except the first cause, whatever may 
appear or may not appear in the mind, know 
that to be the mind’s may a, (or delufionj as 
light, as darknefs. 

As the great elements are in various beings, 
entering yet not entering ; (that is, pervading, 
not deflroying j) thus am 1 in them, yet not 
in them. 

“ Even thus far may inquiry be made by 
him, who feeks to know the principle of mind, 
in union a^d feparation, which muft be every 

WHERE ALWAYS.” 

• Wild and obfeure. Sir William obferves, as 
thefe ancient verfes mufl appear in a naked 
verbal tranflatiorl, it will be thought, by many, 
VoL.lI. . U that 
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that the poetry of Greece and Italy affbids no 
conceptions more awfully magnificent.* The 
firft ftanza brings irrefiflably to our recollec- 
tion that fublime verfe of the Apocalypfei 
** I am Alpha and Omega, the Beginning 
and the Ending, faith the Lord; which is, 
and which was, and which is to come, the Al- 
mighty.” I earneftly intreat the candid 
reader to take notice, that when, in various 
parts of this treatife, I have Ipoken of the pure 
and fublime theology of Brahma, I have con- 
ifantly alluded to thefe and fimilar otiginal 
paiTages in their mod: facred books, and not 
to thofe wild fchemes of theology, engrafted 
upon it by commenting Brahmins, nor the 
complex and degrading fyftem of devotion at 
prefent prevailing in Hindoflan. Aflronifhed 
at the ftriking fimilarity that fubfifts between 
the rehgious principles of the Hindoos and 
thofe of the Chriftian faith, the learned Hydcf- 
boldly pronounced, that Brahma muft have 
been the patriarch Abraham. Poflellus,:|; 
however, had long before aflerted the fame 
thing, with this additional circumftance, that 
.the tribe of Brahmins were the defcendants of 

that 

• Afidtic Refearches, To^ i. p. 246. 
t Hyde, Hift. Relig. vet. Perf. p. 31- 
t Abraham PofieUus in Coznm^ntario ad JaairaV 
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that patriarch by his wife Keturah, anJ were 
fo called, quaji Abrabmanes, He might, by 
parity of I'eaibning, have derived the name 
the fecond great Indian, of Kattri, tribe from 
Keturah, from which it is not very diflimilarj 
but, in this cafe, unfortunately the fame argu- 
ment would hold good as that before-urged 
again!! the probability that Zoroafter was of 
Judaic extraction : the total iilence of the Ve- 
das in regard to circiAncifion. The Arabsi 
who are defeended from Abraham by Ilhmaeh 
and are likewife jealous of the invaded honours 
of the great patriarch their progenitor, contend 
that Brahma and Abraham are the fame, and 
Herbelot* informs us, that a Brahmin, 
named Behergir, converted to Mahommedifmj 
communicated to thofe Arabs the book called 
L’Ambertkend, which he calls, Livre qui 
contient tout les Dogmes de la Religion des 
Indiens, but of which book I have not been 
able to gain any tidings, and the defeription 
feems alone applicable to the Vedas, A very 
interefting/ and, if true, a veiy important, 

U 2 piece 

^ * See Ilerbelot BIbliOth. Orient, under the article Blhergir^ ia 
which a miflake of this great Orientalift ihould be corrected, fince 
he calls hiin» Un Brahnian de la fedte* ou de Tordre, de ttnx que 
Pon apphlle Ologhis (Yogees). Now the Yogees are not 
Brahinins> but candidates for that order. My editioo of Herbelot 
k that of Maellricht> 1776, 
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piece of hiftorical information, is related in 
the “ Account of the Eaft-Indies,” by Mr. 
Hamilton, fince it appears to account for a 
veiy large portion of thofe ten difperfed tribes, 
whofe place of relidence, ever fince the period 
of their captivity, has fo long been the object 
of curious inveftigation among the learned. 
A colony of Jews, to the amount of no lefs 
than eighty thoufand families, is afierted by 
that author, on the authority of the Dutch 
records at Cranganore, on the coafi: of Mala- 
bar, to have anciently fiourifhed, in the king- 
dom of Cochin, under elders and judges of 
their own eleftion. Their traditional hiftory, 
which they anxioufiy preferve on copper-plates, 
deeply engraved in Hebrew charafters, de- 
pofited in the fanftuary of the fynagogue, re- 
lates, that their anceftors came thither before 
the downfal of the Babylonian empire ; and 
that hiftory defcends, in a regular feries of 
events, from the reign of Nebuchadnezzar to 
the prefent time. It announces them to be of 
the tribe of Manafies, and defcribec their tedi- 
ous journey of three years from mbylon to 
cHe coaft of Malabar, the various fufterings 
which this miferable and exiled race, amount- 
ing to twenty thoufand families, endured in 
their progrefs thither„ the hoipitable reception 

they 
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they met with from the natives, their thriving 
commerce, their increafing population, the pe- 
riod of their higheft power and aggrandization, 
and that of their gradual decline, down to 
their prefent number, of about four thoul'and 
families only. A (imilar colony, if we may 
believe the Jefults, edabliihed themfelves in 
China. 

Although I thought it incumbent upon me 
to mention thefe circumftances, yet I am cau- 
tious of urging any argument that may feem 
to arife from this evidence of the ancient ip- * 
tercourfe which the ’ndians enjoyed with the 
chofen people of Godj for, polytheifm has 
ever ilouriflied with more vigour in the pc- 
ninfula than on the continent of India. From 
this fource, then, I dare not aflert, that the 
Hindoos deiived their purer theological tenets, 
fince thofe tenets appear to me to be of fupe- 
rior antiquity. It is only from Noah himfelf, 
their famed Menu, the great infpired prophet 
of the ante>diluvian race of mortals, and the 
auguft f^er of the prefent, or elfe from one 
or other of the fons of the righteous Shem, 
^who might make this happy region their early 
abode, that this unfathomable antiquity of the 
Brahmin feriptures allows me to derive the 
prittcipia of their almji Cbrijlian theo- 
U 3 logy; 
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logy ; that auguft fabric, of which we obferve 
the UNITY OP God forms the central pillar. 
This fublime doctrine op an invisible, eter- 
nal, AND SELP-EXISTENT, GoD, WHOM ALL 
SYMBOLICAL REPRESENTATION MUST DE- 
GRADE, has ever been upheld by thofe among 
them who have dared to divulge a dogma kept 
piofoundly fecret from the vulgar, whofe fen- 
fual conceptions, they imagined, were only to 
be actuated upon, and Whofe ftubborn minds 
were only to be kept in facred fubjeftion to an 
'arbitrary priefthood, by external objefts, and 
who, confequently, were permitted to plunge 
by degrees into the lowed: abyfs of grofs and 
multifarious idolatry. They were firft fuffer- 
cd to adore the attributes of God under re- 
prefentative figures, decorated with emblema- 
tical ornaments; they were next allowed to 
pay divine honours to rajahs, in whom the 
Deity had condefeended to become incarnate, 
and who were, therefore, fuppofed to be in- 
verted with a portion of his divinity j for, the 
doctrine of the Avatars, or defeenti of Deity 
in the form of man, undoubtedly, comributed 
tO' keep alive, if it did not originally give birth 
to, the belief of the Metempfyehofis, as well' 
as to cherirti the errors of idol-worfhip in 
India. The fyml)ol,in time came to be adored 

inftead 
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inftead of the Original, the rajah was honour* 
ed in the place of his Creator. The more art- 
ful and luxurious Brahmin, who, under the 
garb of aufterity and fanflity, fattened upon 
the fpoils of fuperftition, beheld and exulted 
in the fuccefs of his projefl } he crowded the 
fculptured wall of the facred cavern with fym- 
bolical hguies and ftatues of deified rajahs ; he 
bade the people approach them with holy re- 
verence, and he excited«their wonder and re- 
fpeft by recounting to them the heroic feats 
they had performed during the period of their 
fojourning with mortals. But this alone wars 
not fufHcicnt •, terror has a more lafting influ- 
ence than admiration upon the human mind. 
With the fymbolic figures of the mercy and 
goodnefs of God were blended thofe of his 
juftice and his wrath. As the former were 
fculptured with fmiling afpefts, and were de- 
corated with the enfigns of peace and protec- 
tion, fo were the latter pourtrayed with horri- 
ble diftorted vifages, and arrayed with every 
dreadful fembol that could alarm and terrify 
the beho^er. Thefe figures, converted into 
daemons, under the notion of being the aveng- 
ing mlniftcrs of omnipotent juftice, were moft 
to the purpofe of the prieft. He recited their 
number, he magnified their enormous power, 

• U 4 and 
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and he a^A^kened the agonizing terrors of his 
audience by impreffing them with ideas of 
their conftant and immediate interference in 
human affairs. To the gazing and infatuated 
multitude, who thronged the porches and the 
body of the augufl temple, he exclaimed: 
Bfhold your gods ! and the imagination was 
a£led upon in the fame manner as at this mo- 
ment, in the modern pagodas, by deferiptive 
paintings, by exprefJive fymbols, and myfte- 
rious ceremonies and exhibitions. But, in 
every fucceffive age of the Indian empire, from 
Its foundation to the prefent time, there have 
not been wanting Brahmins who fpurned at 
the interefted pradtices of their brethren, and 
who oppofed, as far as they dared, the prevail- 
ing torrent of idolatry that fo widely overfpread 
the land. Among thefe, the great Vyasa, the 
Plato of India, holds the moft diftinguifhed 
rank j fotij his defign in writing the Geeta, as 
Mr. Wilkins has told us in his elegant pre- 
face, feems to have been, ** to undermine cer- 
tain tenets inculcated in the Vedas, vby fetting 
uj) the doftrine of the Unity of the xjodhead, 
in oppofition to idolatrous facrifices and the 
worfhip of images ; for, although the author 
dared not make a direA attack, either upon 
the prevailing prejudices of the people or the 

divine 
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divine authority of thofe ancient fcriptures, 
yet, by offering eternal happinefs to fuch as 
worlhip ^RAHME, the Almighty, whilflr he 
declares the reward of fuch as follow other 
gods fhould be but a temporary reward in 
an inferior heaven, for a period meafured by 
the extent of their virtues, his intention, 
doubtlefs, was to bring about the downfal of 
polytheifm.* 

Similar to this conduct was that of the 
hierophant in the rayftic cells of Egypt. 
The immortal Cudworth*!- has indeed ably 
vindicated the Egypt’ m priefts from the charge 
of atheifm j but ftill the people were kept in 
profound ignorance of that great truth, the 
Unity of God, which was thought dan- 
gerous to reveal, left a contempt of the efta- 
blifhed fyftem and the downfal of the po- 
pular fuperftition fhould be the fatal confe- 
quence. They permitted therefore the mul- 
titude to remain plunged as they were in the 
depth of a grofs and complicated idolatry; but, 
for thofe ^ilofophic few who could bear the 
light of tmth, without being confounded by 
the blaze, they removed the myfterious veil, 

‘ and 


* Pieiuce to the Geeta, p. 

f See Cudworth’s IntelleAual SyileiQ> chaj. iv. p. 4- fedt, 1 8 . 
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and difplayed to them the Deity in the radiant 
glory of his unity. From the vulgar eye, 
however, thcfc doftrines were kept ‘inviolably 
facred, and wrapt in the veil of impenetrable 
myftery. They were denominated mysteries, 
as well becaufe the initiated were enjoined to 
keep the doctrines inculcated and the rites 
praftifed in the fecret cell facred from the 
profane as becaufe the former were conftantly 
taught and the latter*celebrated ev o-kotu Kott 
vvxri, in the bofom of darknefs and in the 
dead nience of the night. This profound dark-» 
nefs, this midnight filence, they imagined, 
threw a kind of facred horror over their rites, 
and the priefts, both of Egypt and Athens, 
thought thefe a fecurer defence againft intru- 
lion than either the fecret depths of thofe 
fubterraneous caverns in which they were ori- 
ginally celebrated, or the lofty walls that, in 
fucceeding ages, encircled the fuperb temple of 
Ceres at Eleufis. In the extenfive review 
which Warburton has taken of this fubjeft, 
after mentioning the divifion of thet^Eleufinian 
myfteries into the greater and the less, after 
ftating that in the less was inculcated the 
general belief of a Providence and qf a future 
ftate, and that they were only preparatory to 
the greater, that celebrated inveftigator of 

thofe 
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thofe myfteries thus proceeds ; ** But there 
was one infuperable obftacle in paganiAn to a 
life of purity and holinefs, which was the 
vicious examples of their gods» Ego^ bomun- 
doy hoc non facer em^ was the abfblving for- 
mulary, whenever a man had determined to 
give a loofe to his irregular appetites. There 
was a neceflity therefore of remedying this 
evil, which could only be done by ftriking at 
the root of it ; fo that, ftich of the initiated 
as were judged capable were made acquainted 
with the whole deluAon. The myftagogue; 
taught them, that Jupiter, Mercury, Venus, 
Mars, and the whole labble of licentious dei- 
ties, were indeed only dead mortals, fub- 
je£l; in life to the fame palHons and vices with 
themfelves ; but, having been, in feveral in- 
llances, benefadlors to mankind, grateful 
pofterity had deified them; and, with their 
virtues, had indilcreetly canonized their vices. 
The fabulous gods being thus routed, the 
SUPREME Cause of all things, of courfe, 
took their nfkce; him they were taught to 
confider as nhe Creator of the univerfe, who 
pervaded all things by his virtue, and govern- 
ed *all things by his providence. From this 
time, the initiated had the title of ’EiroirT^r, 
.or, one that fees tbibgi as they arcy mtbout dif» 
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ghtfey whereas before he was called 
which has a contrary fignificatiop.”* The 
reader will recollect, that there has been 
defcribed, in the cavern of Elephanta, an in- 
terior recefs, or facellum, which, while the 
exterior temple was crowded with mythologic 
fculptures, poffefled no ornament whatfoever, 
except one folitary but degrading emblem of 
the great Creator. ^ However degrading the 
lymbol, it was certainly intended to fliadow 
out the ONE SUPREME Deity and Father of 
•ALL. The exterior temple was, therefore, 
allotted for the performance of the blind and 
proftrate devotions of the multitude j and, at 
the fame time, it muft be owned, that many 
of the divinities, whole images are graven on 
thofe walls, were as remarkable for licentiouf- 
nefs, in the mythologic hiftories of the Hin- 
doos, as ever were thofe of the Egyptians and 
Greeks in their fabulous annals. The exter- 
nal temple was alfo appropriated, like the 
body of the myftic temples of Egypt, to the 
initiation of the younger Brahnhj^s into the 
leller myfteries of the Hindoo religion and 
iciences, as well as to the celebration of fhe 
i^lendid rites of the former and the difplay 
of the wonderful arcana of the latter. The 

elder 


Divine Legation^ vol i. p. 14^. 
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elder and more experienced votaries, the Indian 
Epoptaif were admitted into the internal fanc- 
tuary, and* all the errors of vulgar polytheifm, 
as in the greater myfteries of Egypt and Eleu- 
fis, were laid bare to their view. The Deity 
broke forth in all the majefty of unity upon 
them, and the riling Sun of Truth dilfipated 
the clouds of deception and allegory. 

However defective and inconclulive may be 
thought the arguments* brought by Warbur- 
ton in fupport of the general hypothefis, 
which he laboured to eftablilh in the Divine 
Legation, and however particularly erroneous 
and fanciful may appear his ftriftures upon 
the lixth ^neid of Virgil,* in elucidation of 
the Eleulinian myderies, yet, it mud be own* 
ed, that he has dilplayed in that work a pro* 
fundity of learning, and a fplendour of genius, 
that fcarcely ever before concentrated their 
rays to illumine one publication. Proud to 
follow fo exalted a guide, upon ground not; 
altogether treacherous, I lhall now proceed to 
date fome ^farther particulars, which he has 
enumerated in relation to the prefent fubjeft, 
and examine how far they'may be compatible 
' with 

* See a much more jadicioas account of that JBneid by Dr. 
Beattie in the Fhilofoph. Traniaft. Edfeborgh, voh ia* put u. 
B*J3* 
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with the religious rites and fciences of Indid. 
In the firft place, in confirmation of what has 
been jufi; now advanced, may be ufged a paf- 
fage, quoted by the bifliop from Clemens, that, 
with the principles of theology taught in the 
myfteries, were adtually blended thofe that 
relate to natural hiftory and philofophy ; fince 
that author expreflly fays, that the doftrines, 
delivered in the greater myfteries, treated con- 
cerning the univerfe, 'adding, ** Here ends all 
inftruflion j things are leen as they are ; and 
nature, and the things of nature, are given to 
be comprehended.” The various mathematical 
lymbols, and other philofophical apparatus, 
that ornamented the Mithratic caves of the 
Brahmins, added to what we have already 
ftated concerning their extenfive afironomical 
inveftigations, and the doctrines relative to 
the mundane fyftem, which Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus affirms they imparted to the Perfiaii 
legillator, will be confidered, I prefume, as 
one ftrong proof of this alTertion. But a ftill 
more decifive proof feems to arilb from an- 
other paifage, cited front TheminVus, which 
d^ribes the entrance of the initiated ** into 
a region all over illuminated, and ihining 
with a divine Iplendour,” where the Autotttov 
hyukfMt, or felf-conlpicuous image, the myfiic 

emblem 
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emblem of the great vinfying principle of nt- 
ture, difFufed around an inconceivable fplen- 
dour. In 'the lecond place, and what is more 
remarkably to our prefent purpofe, may be 
adduced the atteftation inferted from Proclus ; 
that, in the celebration of the myfteries, the 
initiated met many things, of multiform fhapes 
and fpecies, that prefigured the iirft genera- 
tion of the gods. The principal fymbol 
alluded to in this place Vill be obvious to the 
leader, fince by the gods are unqueftionably 

meant the fird; race of deihed mortals. The 

• 

Sun, however, and elementary Fire are em- 
blems of the Deity, lo frequently mentioned 
in ancient Sanfcreet writings, and withal em- 
blems fo much more noble than that in quef- 
tion, that I cannot avoid retaining my firji 
opinion on the fubjeft ; that they were the 
moft early fymbols of Deity exhibited in thefe 
recedes, and that the one intimated is only a 
bafe fubftitution, derived from the degenerate 
devotion eftablifhed in Egypt by Ham. In- 
deed, the parage cited before feems incontefta- 
bly to pro^e this point. To this may be add- 
ed another, quoted from the fcholialf, in the 
Otacles of Zoroafter, in which it is declared, 
that he, who is fully initiated, beholds 6»nt 
(pttTct, or the DIVINE lights. And furely the 

‘ REFULGENT 
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HEFltLGfeNT ORB OF DAY, furely that FttLEf 

which the Hermetic philofophers, in their en- 
thufiaftic ftrain, denominate the radiant child 
of the fun^ are far more expreffive, as they 
doubtlefs are more decent, emblems of the 
great generative and invigorating faculty of 
nature than that wretched device of a depra- 
ved mind. We have, however, feen the ap- 
plication of this fymbol in the rites of Ids ; 
and, if Tertullian may be credited, the very 
fame indecent emblem was adored at Eleulis, 
and excited both the pointed lidicule and ve- 
hement reproaches of the fathers of the 
church. In fa61;, there can be but little 
doubt, and therefore it ought candidly to be 
allowed, that, originally, the pagan world, 
under the mafculine fymbol, worihipped, or 
pretended to worlhip, as the Hindoos at this 
day avow, the firft creative energy, and, un- 
der the feminine fymbol, (for both fymboLs 
were adored in that proflituted fyftem of re- 
ligion,) was typified Ceres, the eaith, the 
Dea Multimamma, the prolific parent of all 
things. Thofe, however, who tpus emble- 
matically repre/ented the all-bounteous mo- 
ther, the goddefs of fertility, the beftower<of 
fruits and grain, ought to have learned better, 
from a particular circumftance in the fabulous 

hiftory 
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hiftory of Ceres j for, when, in gratitude to 
the father of Triptolemus, ihe undertook the 
education 'bf that youth, to h^ften his matu- 
rity, ihe fed him in the day-time with divine 
milk, and by night the covered him all over 
with GENIAL FIRE. But a little refleffion will 
foon convince us, that, as perfons of either 
fex were promifcuoufly allowed to be initiated, 
when the original phyifical caufe by degrees 
came to be forgotten, what a general diHipa- 
tion, what a boundlefs immorality, would be 
promoted by fo fcandalous an exhibition 1 The 
feafon of nocturnal gloom, in which thofe 
myfteries were perfo.med, and the inviolable 
fecrecy which accompanied the celebration of 
them, added to the inviting folitude of the 
fcene, confpired at once to break down all the 
barriers of modefty, to overturn all the for- 
titude of manly virtue, and to rend the veil 
of modefty from the blulhing face of virgin 
innocence. At length, licentious palfion 
trampled upon the moft facred obftacles 
which law and religion united to raife againft 
it. The iBacchanal, frantic with midnight 
intemperance, polluted the fecret fan6l:uary, 
and Proftitution fat throned upon the very 
altars of the gods. It is not my intention 
to ftain thefe pages with a repetition of the 
VoL. II. X enormous 
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enormous and aggravated impieties committed 
during the celebration of the myfteries of 
Bacchus at Rome, and fo circumftifntially re- 
corded by the hiftorian Livy,* nor the multi- 
form impurities fuppofed to have been perpe- 
trated in thofe of the Bona Dea; but the 
obfcene abominations connived at in India, 
and even promoted by the more corrupt Brah- 
mins, (1 mean with relpect to that ill-fated 
and proftituted race, denominated the women 
OF the idol,) are too clofely connedted with 
^he prefent unpleafing fubjeft to be pafled 
over in total filence. What I fhall offer, on 
this curious fubjeft, will be taken from two 
authentic books, written at very different pe- 
riods, and therefore fully decifive as to the 
general prevalence of the inftitution from age 
to age; the Anciennes Relations, and Les 
Voyages de M. Tavernier; the former written 
in the 9th, the latter in the 17th, century. 

Incited unqueftionably by the hieroglyphic 
emblem of vice, fb confpicuoufly elevated and 
fo ftrikingly painted in the temples^of Maha- 
deo, the priefts of that deity influftrioufly 
fele£ted the moft beautiful females that could 
be found, and, in their tendereft years, witTi 
gteat pomp and folemnity, confecrated them 

(as 


• See Livii Hift. lib. ^9. 
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(as it is impioufly called) to the fervice of the 
‘pieiiding divinity of the pagoda. They were 
trained up *in every art to delude and to de- 
light ; and, to the fafcination of external beau- 
ty, their artful betrayers added the attra^ions 
arifing from mental accomplilhments. Thus 
was an invariable rule of the Hindoos, that 
women have no concern with literaturey dif* 
penfed with upon this infamous occalion. 
The moment thefe haplefs vidims reached 
maturity, they fell viftims to the luft of the 
Brahmins. They were early taught to prac- 
tile the mofl; alluring blandilhments, to roll 
the expreflive eye of v, anton pleafure, and to 
invite to criminal indulgence by Healing upon 
the beholder the tender look of voluptuous 
languiftiing. They were inftrufted to mould 
their elegant and airy forms into the moH 
enticing attitudes and the moft lafcivious 
geftures, while the rapid and graceful mo- 
tion of their feet, adorned with golden bells 
and glittering with jewels, kept unilbii with 
the exquilite melody of their voices. Every 
pagoda h^ a band of thefe young fyrens, 
whofe bufinefs, on great feHivals, is to dance 
in public before the idol, to iing hymns in his 
honour, and in private to enrich the treafury 
of that pagoda with the wages of proftitution. 

X 2 Thefe 
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Thefe women are not, however, regarded in a 
diflionourable light; they are confidered as 
wedded to the idol^ and they partkke of the 
veneration paid to him. They are forbidden 
ever to dcfert the pagoda where they are 
educated, and are never permitted to marry ; 
but the offspring, if any,* of their criminal 
embraces, are confidered as facred to the idol : 
the boys are taught to play on the facred in- 
ffruments ufed at thd^feftivals, and the daugh- 
ters are devoted to the abandoned occupations 
^of their mothers. The reader has, doubtlefs, 
heard and read frequently of the degeneracy 
and venality of priests, and we know, from 
Herodotus, what fcandalous proffitutions were 
anciently fuffered* in honour of Mylitta ; but 
a fyftem of corruption, fo fyftematical, fo de- 
liberate, and fo nefarious, and that profeffedly 
carried on in the name and for the advantage 
of religion, ftands perhaps unrivalled in the 
hiftory of the world and the annals of infamy. 
It was by degrees that the Eleulinian worlhip 
arrived at the point of enormity above- recited, 

f and 


♦ I fey p^ercdy beciufe it does not appear that the proftitutes, 
in the temple of this AfTyrian Venus» were trained by the priefls to 
ruin: the whole account^ however^ is in other refpefts too fimilar* 
1 do not choofe to infert the fcandalous particulars^ but the reader 
may find them in Herodotus^ lib.i. p. £z. 
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and the obfcenities^ finally prevalent^ were 
equally regretted and difclaimed by the infii- 
tutors } but, in India, we fee an avowed plan 
of Ihamelefs feduelion and debauchery; the 
prieft himfelf converted into a bafe procurer, 
and the pagoda into a public brothel. The 
devout Mahomedan traveller, whole journey 
to India, in the ninth century, has been pub- 
lilhed by M. Renaudot, and from which ac- 
count this defcription*is partly taken, con- 
cludes the article by a folemn thanklgiving to 
the Almighty, that he and bis nation were de- 
livered from the errors of infidelity, and were 
unfiained by the eaormities of fo criminal 
a devotion!* 

Nothing can be conceived more folemn 
than the rites of initiation into the greater 
myfteries, as defcribed by Apuleius and Dion 
Chryfoftome, who had both gone through the 
awful ceremony: nothing more tremendous 
and appalling than the fcencry exhibited before 
the eyes of the terrified a/pirant. After enter- 
ing the grand veftibule of the myftic Ihrine, 
he was |ed by the hierophant, amidft fur- 
rounding darknefs and incumbent horrors, 

' X 3 through 

* Sec Anciennes Relations, p. 88, and Voyage de Tavernier, 
Jivre i. chap. v. beginning at ‘ Cette pagode cR remplic de quan- 
tite de nudices/ &c.* 
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through all thofe extended ailes, winding 
avenues, and gloomy adyta, mentioned above 
as equally belonging to the myftic temples of 
Sgypt, Eleulis, and India. I have alTerted 
before, that the Metempfycholis was one of 
the leading principia taught in thofe temples, 
and this firft ftage was intended to reprefent 
the toilfome wanderings of the benighted foul 
through the mazes of vice and error before 
initiation j or, in the v^'ords of an ancient wri- 
ter quoted by Warburton from Stobaeus : ** It 
v^as a rude and fearful march through night 
and darknefs.”* Prefently the ground began 
to rock beneath his feet, the whole temple 
trembled, and ftrange and dreadful voices were 
heard through the midnight filence. To thefe 
fucceeded other louder and more terrific noifes, 
refembling thunder; while quick and vivid 
ilalhes of lightning darted through the cavern, 
difplaying to his view many ghaftly fights and 
hideous fpeftres, emblematical of the various 
vices, difeafes, infirmities, and calamities, 
incident in that ftate of terreftrial bondage 
from which his ftruggling foul was now going 
to emerge, as well as of the horrors and penal 
torments of the guilty in a future Hate. At 
this period, all the pageants of vulgar idolatry, 

all 


* See Divine Legationj voL i# p. 235. 
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all the train of gods, fupernal and iqfernal, 
paired in awful fuccellion before him, and a 
hymn, called the Theology of Idols^ recounting 
the genealogy and fundlions of each, was 
fung: afterwards, the whole fabulous detail 
was folemnly recanted by the myllagogue ; a 
divine hymn in honour of eternal and 
IMMUTABLE TRUTH was chanted, and the 
profounder myfteries commenced. “ And now, 
arrived on the verge pf death and initiation, 
every thing wears a dreadful alpeft j it is all 
horror, trembling, and aftonilhment.” An icy , 
chillinefs feizes his limbs ; a copious dew, 
like the damp of reil death, bathes his tem* 
pies; he daggers, and his faculties begin to 
fail ; when the fcene is of a fudden changed, 
and the doors of the interior and fplendidly- 
illu mined temple are thrown wide open. A 
** miraculous and divine light difclofes itfelf : 
and Ihining plains and flowery meadows open 
on all hands before him.” Accejf conjinium 
mortis f fays Apuleius,* et calcato Proferpinee li^ 
mine, per omnia veSlus elementa remeavi ; noSle 
medio vidi solem candido corufcantem luminet-r- 
Arrived *at the bourn of mortality, after 
•having trod the gloomy threlhold of Profer- 

X 4 pine, 

* Apuleii Metamorphofis, lib. ii. v. i. p. 273. Edit, noviilima, 
ad optixnas editione^ colbta> lludiis Societatis Bipontinac, 17SS. 
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pine, I palled rapidly through all the furround> 
ing elements ; and, at deep midnight, beheld 
the fun Ihining in meridian Iplendour. The 
clouds of mental error and the lhades of real 
darknefs being now alike dilHpated, both the 
foul and the body of the initiated experienced 
a delightful vicillitude ; and^ while the latter, 
purified with luftrations, bounded in a blaze 
of glory, the former difiblved in a tide of 
overwhelming tranfpoft. Thofe few authors 
of the ancient world, who have written on 
this fubjedt, and who have dared to unfold 
to pofterity the awful and deep fecrets into 
which they were initiated, fpeak of them ex- 
actly as the Brahmins do of the divine rap- 
tures of abfirption in the Deity, or the modern 
feit of Swedenborgh of thole of their ima- 
gined Elyfium. At that period of virtuous 
and triumphant exultation, according to the 
divine Plato, (theVvASA of Greece,) “they 
faw celellial beauty in all the dazzling radi- 
ance of its perfection, when, joining with the 
glorified chorus, they were admitted to the 
or beatific vifion^ and^were ini- 
tiated into the moll blelled of all mylterics.”* 

I lhall 

* St ToTf fi tSttt Platonls Phsed. p« 1224. 

Fxcini edit. Francfort» i6oz. 
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I (hall conclude this prolonged account of 
‘ the Eleusinian mysteries with mentioning 
a few particulars, which, added to what has 
been already faid, will, I conceive, leave little 
doubt remaining in the mind of the reader 
concerning the real and original country in 
which they were firfl: inftituted ; unlefs indeed 
he Ihould be inclined to believe fo improbable 
a circuihftance, as that the haughty and felf- 
fufficient Brahmin might have borrowed, from 
the remote region of Greece, the moft fa- 
cred and indifpenfable rituals of his religion. 
Of thofe various, tedious, and complex, ce- 
remonies, as well a^ of the exact and fevere 
difcipline which the Brahmin is compelled 
to toil through in the feveral ftages of the 
Char Asherum, or four Hindoo degrees^ I lhall 
treat amply in a future chapter j but it will 
be peculiarly illuftrative of the prefent fub- 
je£t, to defcribe, in this place, the ablutions 
neceflary to be performed by the Brahma- 
CHAREE, or Brahmin of the firft degree. They 
are^hus, verbatim et literatim ^ related in 
the AyeepjAkbery.* “ The Brahmin bathes 
'every morning before fun-rife. He begins his 
ablution with taking up in bis right hand a 
little water, and fays. Pardon my offences I 
' After 


* AyfenAkbcry, pt2i7. 
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After this, he throws away the water; then 
he rubs himfclf all over witli earth ; and, if 
he be in a river, dives three times*; or elfe he 
throws water thrice over his body, and rubs 
himfelf with his hands. Next, he repeats the 
name of God, and afterwards thrice takes up 
in his right hand a little water, which he lips, 
and repeats certain prayers, during all which 
time he fprinkles water upon his head. Then, 
with his fore-finger ^and thumb, he Hops his 
noftrils, and, bowing down his face to the 
furface of the water, repeats another prayer, 
and then plunges again, or throws water over 
himfelf thrice. He then fprinkles /even limes 
his forehead, breall:, and fhoulders : after this, 
johiing his open hands, he fills them eight 
times with water, and throws it towards the 
fun, reciting a particular prayer. He then lips 
the water, and finally repeats the Paraye- 
NAM.” This, adds Abul Fazil, they call the 
ablution; and a very ample ablution the 
reader will, doubtlefs, efleem it. Let us now 
inquire what was the introductory rite of 
initiation praCtifed at Eleufis. The very firft 
*and molt important ceremony in the leder 
mylleries was the purification of the body py 
WATER, intended to inculcate the necefiity of 
a fimilar purification of the foul from the im- 
pure 
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pure adhefions of vicious paflions and pro<* 
penfities ; and, it is remarkable, that the of- 
ficer afliflihg upon that folemn occafion was 
called from vSa^, water. The fame 

ceremony of ablution was repeated on the 
initiation into the greater myfteries ; for, ac- 
cording to Meurdus, whofe account I do 
not poflefs, but whom Archbifhop Potter,* 
in his extended account of this feftival, has 
feduloufly followed, at* the very entrance 
of the grand mydic temple the alpirant 
walhed his hands in confccrated water: and 
Apuleius, who had been initiated, expreflly 
fays,-!- Septies fubmerfo fiuBibus capitCy quod 
eum numerum principiv^ religione aptijjtmum 
divinus ille Pythagoras prodiait. The very 
mention of Pythagoras, who is recorded in 
the Hindoo annals J to have vifited India by 
this author, and his fpecifying the particular 
number feveuy are two of the ftrongeft tedi- 

monies 


* See Potter's Grecian Antiq. vol.ii. p.390, edit. odt. 
f Apttleii ^etamerph. Vjl.i. p. 254, edit» Bipont. 1788. 

Mr. Holwell acquaints us, I prefuinc from good authority, 
that both the Perfian legiilator and the Grecian philofopher loade 
a long refidence with the Brahmins, north*wefl of the Ganges, 
and that the names of Zardhuril and Pythagore are ftill remembered 
as travellers in fearch of wifdom." 
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monies that can be adduced In proof of the 
truth of the preceding remark. 

The reader will not, perhaps, be difpleafed 
to paufe with me for one moment ; and, while 
he confiders the number and variety of thele 
ablutions, but efpecially the endlefs repetition 
of thofe of the Brahmin, he«will afk, for what 
important caufe was this tedious round of 
ablutions prcfcribed him ? He will demand, in 
memorial of what (^rand event were thefe 
eternal bathings in rivers and tanks ordained ? 
If it fhould be anfwered, they were intended as 
a memento of internal purity, and an incite- 
ment to preferve unfpotted virtue amidft 
abounding vice } or, if they (hould be affirmed 
to have fprung from a laudable intention in 
the great legiAator to promote external health 
and vigour of conftitution in a dangerous and 
enervating climate j he will probably allow, in 
the inftitution, much folid wifdom and piety; 
and, in the practice, much fubAantial be- 
nefit. But 1 will venture to affirm, that, in- 
dependently of thofe momentous confidera- 
tions, two other events, the moft ^interefting 
and the moft important in the annals of man- 
kind, are meant to be fliadowed out, and tlie 
memory of them, by thefe rites, indelibly im- 
prefted and kept alive i;i the breaft of the de- 
votee ; 
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votce : I mean, the creation of the world, 
when Brahma or the Ipirit of God floated, in 
his lotos-6ed, upon the waters of the Chaos ; 
and the defl;ru6i;ion of that world by a gene- 
ral DELUGE. This latter aflfertion will, un- 
doubtedly, provoke a farcaftic finile, at my 
ignorance, from^hole who have read, in the 
preface to the code of Hindoo laws, that the 
Brahmins deny that ** the deluge ever took 
place in Hindoftan i” an aflertion, which Mr. 
Halhed, in a future edition, will probably 
cancel from his otherwife valuable and au- 
thentic page. Having, however, made this 
fubjeft, as well as the not lefs involved one 
of their wild chronology, objefts of particular 
and of laborious inveftigation, I have the 
happinefs to acquaint the reader, that a con- 
liderable part of the firft volume of the 
Hiflory of Hindoftan is devoted to the eluci- 
dation of thofe points. I may take the liberty 
to add, without indulging an improper vanity, 
that, though it be far from wanting that ad- 
ditional fupport, the grand fabric of the 
Mofaic tjjieology, fo far from being fliaken to 
its foundations by thofe Indian chimaeras, that 
^ave fo widely gone forth into the world and 
have been propagated with fuch indecent zeal 
by fome writers of a fceptical clafs, will, in 
• the 
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tBe refult of the invefligation, obtain a new 
column of adamant to uphold and adorn it. 
In fadt, every frefh attack upon that majeftic 
fabric tends only the more to prove its im- 
pregnable SOLIDITY, and cover its enemies 
with FRESH CONFUSION. Upon the prefent 
fubjedl, I ought not to omit doing juftice to 
one of the greateft fcholars and the moft in- 
genious men of the prefent age, who has fug- 
gefted the novel, the wous, and the forcible, 
remark, that the real foundation of all the 
myfteries celebrated in every country, from the 
period of their fuppofed commencement in 
Egypt to that of their final extinction at 
Rome in the prefecture of Gracchus, was a 
pious and gratefifi attempt of the firfi poit- 
diluvian ages to commemorate the miraculous 
efcape, under Divine Providence, of their im- 
mediate anceitors from the jaws of a watery 
grave, and their preiervation in the arif; fa- 
bricated by the direction of God. I fiiall take 
the liberty of tranfcribing a palTage or two, 
from the fecond volume of the Analyfis of 
Ancient Mythology, in illuftratiop of the 
author's hypotbefis. After afierting, that all 
the mylterious rites of the Gentile world api> 
pear to have been memorials of the deluge and 
of the events which immediately fiicceeded, 

Mr. 
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Mr. Bryant adds, ** Thofe myfteries, for the 
'moil; part, contifted of a melancholy procefs $ 
and were Celebrated, by night, with torches, 
in commemoration of the date of darknefs in 
which the great patriarch and* his family had 
been involved.”* In another place he takes 
notice, that ** there was fcarcely any circum- 
ilance, however minute, mentioned by Mofes 
concerning the ark and Noah, but what was 
recorded in the family o^ Ham. It is faid of 
the patriarch, that he was a man of the earth, 
and Ikilled in planting and fowing, and every 
fpecies of agriculture. When he conftrufled* 
the ark, he made a window in it ; through 
which, after a feafon, he looked forth and 
faw the ruins of the former world. He made 
alfo a DOOR in the ark $ which was a circum- 
llance continually commemorated by the Gen- 
tile writers. The entrance, through it, they 
efteemed a paflage to death and darknefs ; 
but the egrefs from it was reprefented as a 
return to life. And, as the refidence in the 
ark was an intermediate date between a lod 
World and| a World renewed, this was con- 
ftantly alluded to in their lymbolical reprefen- 
tations.”*f- The reader will obfenre that the 

ingenious 

* See Br)rant’s Analyfis, Vol.ii. p«33i,332> 353> 

t Bryant’s Analyfisj voLii. 
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ingenious analyft, throughout his inftru 6 i;ive 
work, fuppoies Noah to be the genuine Ofiris.' 
He informs us,, that, as the principal rites in 
Egypt were confeffedly for a perfon loft and 
configned for a time to darknefs, but who, 
after much bewailing and anxious fearch, was 
at length found, and fuppofed to be reftored 
to life, no allufton could pollibly point more 
diredtly than this to the previous difappear- 
ance of the patriarch) to the perils and gloom 
with which he might well be fuppoled to be 
furrounded in the ark, and his confequent 
'emerging and final reftoration to light and 
iafety. He obferves, that the emphatical ex- 
preflion of the pw* when purified, “ I have 
efcaped a faid calamity, and my lot is greatly 
mended and, at the feaft of Ifis, the exulting 
exclamation, / We have 

found the loft Osiris, let us rejoice together ! have 
allb a decided reference to the fame event; 
that, among many other circumftances cor-p 
roborative of his pofition, not the leaft con- 
vincing is the very ceremony adopted, during 
the efforts of the priefts to find |;he miffing 
obje£f of their refearch, that of a number of 
tfieir body going down by night to the fea- 
ihore, bearing a facred fcyphus, in which was 
a golden veffel In the form of a Jhip or boat, 

and 
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ftnd into which they poured (bme of the water 
' of the river } that this being performed, the 
ihout of * tumultuous joy above>mentioned 
broke forth from the crowd, and that then 
Oiiris was fup{X}red to be found.* He winds 
up the whole of his argument, by proving, 
from Plutarch, that this ceremony of incloling 
Oiiris in his tomb, or ark, in memory of his 
having been in his life>time thus concealed to 
avoid the fury of Typhon, their known lym-> 
bol of the ocean, took place precifely upon 
the feventeenth day of the fecond month, after < 
the autumnal equinox } that is, infant, upon 
the very day on which the true Osiris en- 
tered the ark, which, in Scripture, is faid to 
have taken place in the fix hundredth year of 
Noah’s life, on the second month, and on 

THE SEVENTEENTH DAY OF THAT MONTH. 

The Eleufinian afpirant, after ablution, was 
clothed in a linen veftment, the emblem of 
purity, and, we are informed,*!* in the Indian 
regiller before-mentioned, that the Brahmin 
candidate, in the firll ftage of probation, was 
arrayed “in a linen garment without future.” 
But the myftic temple itfelf, as defcribed by 
• VoL. II. Y Apuleius, 

•* Bryant’s Analyfis, vol. fi. p. 334, 335. 

f Ayeen Alcbery, vol.iii. p^aiy. 
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Apuleius,* was ades ampUjU^mai according to 
Vitruvius, it was immani magmtudine\ and, ac> 
cording to Strabo, it was capable bf holding 
as large a number as a theatre.’f' If thefe fe- 
veral authors had intended to defcribe the pa- 
godas of Salfette and of Elephanta, could the/ 
have done it with more choradlerillic accu- 
racy ? temples, of which the former, accord- 
ing to M. Niebuhr, is a fquare of 120 feet, 
and in the latter of wliich, if we are rightly 
informed in the feventh volume of the Ar- 
chseologia, the grand altar alone is elevated to 
the aftoniftiing height of twenty-feven- feet. 
The gloomy avenues furrounding them have 
been alfb particularized $ in which an over- 
whelming dread and horror feized the be- 
nighted wanderer; and, with refpefit to the 
gaudy fhows and fplendid Icenery occafionally 
difplayed to the view of the initiated in their 
recefles; who, that beholds the fuperb deco- 
rations, the richly-painted walls, and carved 
imagery, in the modem pagodas ; who, that 
conliders the beauty of the colours, and the 
. ingenuity of the devices, confpicuoi^s in many 
of ^ manufadures of India, whether in gdd 

arid 


• Apukii Metamorph. Vol.i. p. 271. 
f Straboais Geograph. lib.ix. p.380, edit. Bafil. 
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ehj^iniel> ^ I^QXies cunouiSy inlaid 
Vidth iv6ry, in carpets of filk richly floweredi 
and linens ftained with variegated dies; can 
poflihly entertain a doubt of the ability of thp 
ancient Indians ftrikingly to poin*tray, on can- 
vafs or otiierwhe, the allegorical vifions, in 
which the genius of the nation takes fo much 
delight; the amarandiine bowers, in which 
be^iiied fpirits are fuppoTed to refide, and 
the Elyjfian plains of ^endaa’s voluptuous 
paradife? 

The initiated, in the Grecian temples, wens 
crowned with myrtle, and the Perfian priefts of 
Mithra, and confequently thofe of India, (fojr 
the fyllem was the lame,} were invariably decki 
ed with a rich tiara, wound about with the 
fame foliage. Thus arrayed, the ^rch-prieft, 
according to Herodotus, t-Trutthi d«oyowi|v, fang 
the theogony, or ode reciting the origin of 
the gods. The hierophant, that is, the 
vealer tf facred things in the Eleufinian my- 
fleriest was arrayed in the habit and adorned 
with the fymbols of the' great Creator of the 
world, of ^hom, in thofe myfteries, he was fup,- 
po&d to be the fubftitute, and revered as the 
emblem. He was attended in his facred 
ofiice by three affiftant imnifters, of whom 
-the firft wqs called AalW;)go(, or the torchr 

Y 2 ■" bearer ; 
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bearer; he was intended to reprefent the Suk. 
The fecond was denominated or the 

herald ; he was conlidered as the type of the 
planet Mercu^v. The third was called 
*0 sTTi BufiUf or the minifter of the altar, and 
he was venerated as the fymbol of the Moon. 
The fame ^ara6teri(lic diftih^ions doubtleis 
prevailed in thofe of India, where the Sun, 
Moon, and Mercury, under the name of 
Budha, for ever occur in the varied page of 
their mythology. There perhaps, as in the 
rites of Mithra in Perfia, the chief gods at- 
tended in the alTumed characters of the various 
conlteilations. Their phyiical theology, which 
led them, in various inftances, to confider the 
Deity as an incarnate agent upon earth, would 
naturally lead them in thofe myfterious inlti- 
tutions to (hadow out, under the perfon of 
the high prefiding Brahmin, the fupreme 
Creator of all things, and to decorate that la- 
cred perfonage (the fymbolical reprefentation 
of Deity) ? '’ter the manner of the Perfian Mi- 
thra, with a loolely-iloating tunic of a bright 
cerulean tinCture, and ipangled witfi innume- 
rable ftars. At the fame time, their great 
attachment to aftronomy would induce them 
to confider the priefis, who officiated around 
^him, as reprefenting the planetary train moving 
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in their feveral ftations by his immediate com* 
mand and influence, and clothed with bright- 
nefs from the refle£lion of his own tranfcen- 
dant glory. 


Y 
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SECTION VIIL 

^be wonderful Analogy^ or rdther the Identity^ 
of the Indian and Greek myflerious I'beology 
havings in the former SeSlion, been fully Jhewn^ 
it is the Author* s Purpofe in the prefent to in- 
quire by what Channel the latter derived their 
Knowledge of the Indian Religion and Litera- 
ture, -^^e Invejligation commences with an* 

• 

Inquiry into the Mra of the Fabrication of the 
Caverns of India^ and is purfued in a compre- 
henfve Examination of the Arrangement and 
Jymbolical Ornaments of the Caverns of the 
Tbebaist as reprefented by the beji Writers and 
the lateft I^raveUers.'i-- Strong Features of Si- 
militude every where apparent^ as well in the 
Caverns f and their emblematical Sculptures, as 
in the myjiical theology, anciently prevailing in 
either Otuntry, and which original^ gave Ex- 
igence to tbofe Sculptures,— r^be Caverns, 
therefore, both of Egypt and India, fabricated 
by the uncieut Cudhite Colonies from Cbaldaa, 

. y 4 
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in the earlieji Periods of the Worlds before hu- 
man Habitations and facred Edifices were 
erected, — The Reji/lt of the Inquiry fated to 
bet that the Grejeks obtained their Knowledge of 
the myferious Rites of Afia^ through the Me- 
dium of Egypt ^ at that remote Period in which 
their Pbilofopbers vifted the Sages of Egypt in 
the Caverns oj the Thebais. 

» 

T he nature of the myfterious rites and 
fciences, anciently celebrated and taught 
in the caverns of Elephanta and Sal- 
SETTE, has been extenfively explained. The 
aera of the fabrication of thoie caverns is a 
point which cannot be fettled with equal ex« 
adfnefs; though it is probable that' certain 
Sanscreet inferiptions, difeovered on the 
walls of the former, and accurately engraved, 
but not explained, by M. Anquetil, may con- 
tain the delired information. Ah exad copy 
of them, we are informed, is now in the 
pofTeilicm of the Afiatic Society, of which we 
may expect to fee as correct a veriion in fome 
futu^*volume, and coniequently thi^ oblqure 
point elucidated. The tafte for hieroglyphic v 
ornaments, dilplayed through thofe recelTes in 
evejy part of India, (for thofe at Elora are 

mil 
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^ ftill more numerous and furprifing,) has in- 
clined Tome writers to think them the work- 
manlhip oT Egyptian artifts, and the idea ap- 
parently derives force from a tradition preva- 
lent in thefe parts, and mentiohed by Niebuhr, 
** that there came hither a certain foreign 
people, who, in. one night, hewed all the 
figures in the rock, and went away the enfuing 
morning.” Indeed, when we refled that the 
ancient Egyptians, under the name of Osi- 
ris,* paid adoration to the fun with fervour 

little inferior to that of the Perfians ; that in 

• 

their hieroglyphics, according to the reprelcn- 
tation of Macrobius, they pourtrayed that di- 
vinity under the fymbol of a fceptre and an eye^ 
the eye that furveyed and the fceptre that com- 
manded all things ; and that the whole moun- 
tainous region of Upper Egypt, bordering upon 
the Nile, was crowded with fubferraneous 
grottoes and caverns, abounding with afto- 
nifliing hieroglyphic fculptures, fo fimilar to 
thole in India, that ikilful examiners have 
thought they difcovered among the Thebais a 
great part of the Brahmin mythology $ we are 
filled with^ecjual aflonilhment and perplexity. 
f On 

• The Lexicon of Jablonlki gives a new derlvadon of the word 
Ofiiis, which is there deduced from Osa Iai> that is, JJe v/lm 
makes time* 
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On this difputable point let us firft attend 
to Mr. Norden, a traveller who^ pencil was as 
accurate in delineating as his pen was correct 
in deferibing the antiquities of Egypt, {f the 
Hindoos, according to the alTertion of Oving<» 
ton, abfurdly adign to a gigantic progeny, 
whom they thought alone adequate to the at- 
ehievement of fuch ftupendous works, the fa- 
brication of their caverns ; fo, in like manner, 
the Egyptians, Mr. JJorden acquaints us, at- 
tribute the prodigious excavations with which 
the Thebais abounds to a limilar origin. 

There reigns, among the people who at pre- 
ient inhabit Egypt, a tradition, that there were 
anciently in the country qiants, who raifed, 
without mueh diiHculty, the pyramids, the 
vaft palaces, and the temj>le8 (external or fub- 
terraneous), which we have been juft de- 
Icribing.*'* Although the idea of their being 
fabricated by giants hardly deferved a ferious 
cohftderation, yet this ingenious traveller has 
taken an opportunity, from the meafure of 
the entrances into the caves, the dimenfions of 
the gates of the erefted temples, and thofe of 
farcophagus remaining to thii^.day in tl^ 
largeft of the pyramids, of demonftrating wh^at 

might 

• See Norden’s Travels in Egypt wd Nubia, voLif. JMq 
pf the 8 VO edit, by Dr. Te^pleman. liOup. 1757. 
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Blight otherwife .with fome (hadow of res(fi>ii 
'have been doubted, that the inhabitants; of 
Egypt, in •thole mod remote periods, dii{ere4 
not in fize from the prefent race of men> 
Thefe circumdances he mentions as incon- 
tedable proofs, that the human race have not 
degenerated in da^uret “for the farcophagus," 
he obferves, “ determines the fize of the body 
of the monarch for whom the pyramid was 
erected: and the pafiages of that i^ramid 
evince, that the workmen have not been of a 
larger fize than the prince j fince the entrance 
and the egrefs fcarcely .afford fulficient room* 
for men of moderate dature, fiich as they have 
at prefent.” 

Our learned countryman, that profound geo- 
fnetrician and adronomer, Mr. Greaves, who 
had vifited thofe pyramids, previoufly to Mr. 
Norden, and obliged the public with a defcripf 
tion of them and their contents mathemati- 
cally corredt, corroborates his opinion on this 
point. He defcribes the internal dimenfions 
of the farcophagus as fomewhat exceeding fix 
feet in length, aud not quite three feet in 
depth and^ breadth. “A narrow fpace,” he 
a^ds, “ yet large enough to contain a mod 
potent and dreadful monarch when dead, for 
whom, when living, all Egypt was too drait 

an4 
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and narrow a circuit. By theie ditneniionsr, 
and by fuch other obfervations a$ have been 
made by me, from ieveral embalmed bodies in 
Egypt, we may conclude that there is no de- 
cay in human rrature ; (though the queftion is 
as old as Homer!) but that the men of this 
age are of the lame ftature o/ which they were 
three thoufand years ago, notwithftanding St. 
Auguftin and others are of a different opi- 
nion.”* o 

The Brahmins alfb contend that the flature, 
as well as the age of man, is gradually de- 
creafing : fo that, as I have had occafion elfe- 
where to remark,-f from Mr, Holwell, towards 
the clofe of the Callee Yug, or prefent grand 
period of the world’s duration, his ftature 
(hall be fo reduced, ** that he will not be able 
to pluck a Berengelah, or the egg-plant, 
without the afliAance of a hooked Aick.” 
The fa£l; is, that theie prodigies of remote an- 
tiquity, raifed in the mind an admiration and 
an awe, which mounted into a fpecies of ido- 
latrous veneration for the original fabricators: 
and, while they beheld fuch amazing proofs of 
, / " the 

* See Mr. Greaves’s Pyramidographia, in the firft volume Vf 
bis works^ edited by Dr. Birch, p. 131, 8vo. Lond. 1737. 

t On tbe Indian Cofmogony, in the firil volume of the Hifiory 
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, the grandeur of their minds, they thought 
they could do no lefs than accommodate them 
with a form in fome degree proportioned to 
the magnitude of their intelledual powers. 

Mr. Norden’s feventh plate,* equally beauti- 
ful as the others, exhibits a view of the grottoes 
of the great TscUabel Essclsele, or cbmiud 
mountain ; and I could wilh to have prefented 
my fubfcribers with an engraving of that 
mountain, together witlt a view of the Cana- 
rah Rock, fince they both foar alike into the 
air, with a kind of wild grandeur, fufficient tq 
awe the mind of the favage into veneration, in 
the fame plate ; but I have already gone be- 
yond my intended limits in the expenfive arti- 
cle of engravings, and they will therefore reft 
contented with his verbal defcription of them. 

After giving an account of the chained moun^ 
tain itfelf, fo called from a boom or chain 
which formerly extended acroft the Nile, from 
its bafis to a rock on the oppofite Ihore, and 
barred the paflage this way to an invading 
enemy, he proceeds to defcribc the adjoining 
grottoes, ** which are numerous, having their 
tides entiray covered with the most beauti- 
#0L HiEROQtypHics.” The light, entering 
only by the outlet of each grotto, was ftarcely 
fufficient to diftinguilh the various objeds. 
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l>ixt iengtk our traveller perceived in 6pett» 
ittg the top, and b^n to make his iketch.*^ 
Beibg fliorlly after interrupted in his work by 
the Arabians al&mbling in multitudes, he was 
only able to delineate ** four figures in high 
relief fitting^ and in their natural lize, two of 
them male and two of thbm female. The 
men who are in the middle have their arms 
folded acrofs the breaft, (an attitude very 
common in the Indian caverns,) and each wo- 
man takes hold of a man under the arm.”* 
Mr. Norden, however, took a lefs hafty furvey 
of the famous grottoes deik>minated Sababi- 
NATH, a name which they may have dep- 
rived from theYpecies of Sabian fuperdition an- 
ciently prafiifed in them. They are htuated in 
the mountains bordering on the fhore of the 
river Nile, called Tschebat Ell Kofveri j 
and the traveller muff afcend that mountain 
for two or three hours before he can arrive at 
the firft gate. “ Through this gate you enter 
into a latge faloon, fupported by hexagonal 
pillars, contrived in the rock itfelf. The roofs 
ffre adorned with paintings, which eyen at pre- 
fynt we diftinguifh extremely well $ while the 
gold, with which they were originally deco- 
rated, glitters on all iides. Here and there we 

perceive 


• Norden*i Egypt, vol. i. p. 49. 
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^ {)ef ceive openings, which lead to other 
‘ ments { but, as they are filled with rul^i^ 
and as the'palTages into them are embarrafled 
with it, few travellers choofe to venture them- 
felves there. Above, there is another apsut- 
ment, to which you may with difficulty arrive, 
by dimbing up on the outfide of the moun- 
tain. It is not fo ektenfive a faloon as the 
former j but it is painted after a fimilar man- 
ner, and, like it, communicates with other 
adjoining apartments*”* 

Mr. Greaves, in defcrU}ing the pyramid fe-. 
cond in magnitude^ express his afionifhment 
that no traveller before him had particularly 
noticed ** two very ftately and elaborate pieces 
of cavern architefture,” by which that pyra- 
mid is bounded on the north and weft i^es. 
The following defcriptionof thefe rocky apart- 
ments, by that traveller, deferves particular 
notice, not becaule the ftyle in which they 
are excavated at all refembles that of Ele- 
phants, but because they bear a very ftriking 
fimilitude to the convents of the Talapoins, 
Of priefts of Boodh, defcribed by Father Lou- 
bere, in l/s account of the kingdom of Siam, 
vyhither, in 1687, he went as ambafiador from 
the king of France. There can be little doubt 

but 

* Noi^ea’» Egypt, volii, p.34. 
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but that the iiiperflition of BoodU, tiVtf 
ihalV prefently fee, is no other than the Som> 
' MONACODOM, or ftupendous itone deity of the 
Siamefe, came originally from Egypt — from 
that country v^here rocks and ftones, hev<rn 
into a thoufand fanciful forms, firft received 
the adoration of mankind tc from the neigh* 
bourhood of thofe lofty pyramids, the emblem 
^of the SOLAR DEiTV, and that cololTal Sphynx^ 
the lymbol of the £un in Leo and Virgo, 
which, majeftic even in ruins, ftill Itrike with 
awe the aftonilhed Ipeftator. The period of 
his arrival, however, on the Ihores of India, 
is involved in the profounded obfcurity, and 
the greateft fcholars of Alia have exerted upon 
that point, with various fuccefs, their critical 
iagacity. I (hall prefently ftate in brief what 
their feveral opinions are, referving, for a 
particular period of the enfuing hiilory, the 
full inveftigation of that perplexing event. 
For the prefent 1 ihall only make one obfer* 
vation, as prefatory to the remarks immediate- 
ly following, that, according to Loubere, their 
jaftronomers have fixed the death of Sommo* 
nacodom to the year before Chriftv 545; and 
remind the reader, that the date of the inv^- 
fiiUn of Egypt, by Cambyfes, is fixed by 
Ulhcr to be in the year 525 precedihg. A 

peculiar 
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pecutiar conjunftion of the planets, Loubei^ 
informs vs, about that period took placi^j 
when their firft grand . agronomical epocha 
commenced : all which circumftances, if the 
intelligence can be depended on, tend llrongly 
to evince of what material ufe aftronomy is 
towards re^tifyipg the. errors of chronology 
and fijung the doubtful events of hiftory» 
About thirty feet in depth, fays Mr. Graves, 
and more than one thovfand and four hundred 
feet in length, have thefe apartments been 
hewn out of the hard rock in .a perpendicular 
line, and fquared by. the chilTel, as he fup*- . 
pofes, to ferve as lodgings for the priefts of 
the ftupendous temple adjoining. This 9- 
pinion of Mr. Greaves, I muft obferve, re- 
markably corroborates Mr. Bryant’s judicious 
conje^ure, that thofe amazing fabrics were 
not intended for fepulchres, but for ob- 
fervatories and temples, in which were cele- 
brated the gloomy fuperftitious rites of the 
progeny of Cuih.* Mr. Greaves proceeds to 
obferve, that thefe caverns range along at a 
convenient diftance, parallel to the two fides 
above-npentioned of this pyramid, ** meeting 

VoL. U. Z at 

* See Mr. Biyant’j Analyfis of Ancient Mythology, vol.m. 
pifSo. 
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at a right angle, and making a very fiur andt 
graceful profpei^” The entrance into them: 
is by fquare openings, hewn out of <the rock, 
not exceeding in magnitude thofe which he 
had defcribed before as forming the entrance 
of the fird; pyramid, and which he had repre* 
fented as narrow and quadiiangular. The 
chambers within, he ob&rves, are likewife of. 
a iquare form and well-proportioned, covered, 
and arched above with the natural rock; in 
moft of which there was a pafiage opening 
into an interior chamber, but fo ^ilradted 
with rubbifh, and fo involved in darknefs, as 
to forbid all penetration into their recedes. 
Thefe chambers, it can Icarcely be doubted, 
had fome fecret communication with the in- 
terior apartments of this pyramid, the en- 
trance into which has, if ever known, been 
long fince forgotten. M. De la Loubere, 
among many interefting and curious particu- 
lars relative to the religious fentiments and 
public rites of the Tedapoins, informs us, 
that this order of Siatnefe priefts relldes in 
convmts, which confift of many littfe cells, 
ranged^yrlthin .a )«rge fquare inclo^ure. In 
th(^.|i^^le of this inclofure ftands the temple* 
He then adds : ** Certain pyramids ftand 

• nMjf 
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^ near and <|mte round the temple, whicli afe 
‘ all inclofed within four walla.”* PvaAmol 
and oBEXriSits form a diftingui/hing feature in 
the Egyptian architefture. The whole countrjT 
was covered with the former and the reader^ 
by cafting his eye on the engraving, which 
reprefents the aoguft remains of the temple 
of Luxore, in the Thebais, will obferve, that 
the attachment of the Egyptians to the latt^ 
fymbol was not le/s ibmarkable. hi that 
plate he will fee two oveeises of aftonilhing 
height and magnttnde ; and fince, wfurefoever 
the Egyptians extended their inEaoiee, thU 
particular mode of fymbcdizmg the Dcaty 
feems very generally to have prevailed, a for- 
cible argument may thence be deduced, that 
it originated among a people lb notorioudy de* 
voted to hieroglyphic wordup. 

Thebes was at once the ponfecrated and the 
clafHc ^und of U[^r Egypt. There Science 
and Genius exhaufted all their powers in the 
fabrication of that temple to the Duty; 

which one of the dght fuperb portals 
is mchibited to the reader in a portidn of 
this .worhf: dupendous monument of the 
mecy of that nation, fearcely injured amidd 

Z 2 the 

* See La Loubere’s^ HiA. of Siam* in Harris’s ColIefUon of 
Voyages, vol.ii. p.48a. 
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the viciffitudes of the elements and the revo->' 
elution of near three thoulknd funs I The fub* 
terraneous recedes in this province,* as deicri- 
t)ed by the great traveller Pocock, are ib pro- 
digious, that they imprefs the mind with 
fcarcely iefs aitoniihment and admiration than 
the exterior edifices. They«are called, in the 
language of the country, Bab-eloMeluke, 
that is, the gate or court of the kings ; and 
though, in the latei* periods of the empire, 
ufed as fepulchres for the fovereigns of Thebes, 
it is highly probable that they were anciently 
the refidence of the living. Indeed our tra- 
veller himlelf exprefies a fimilar belief, when 
he defcribes his entrance among them as into 
** a fort of ftreet, on each fide of which the 
rocky ground, about ten feet high, has rooms 
fut into it, fi>me of them being fupported 
with pillars; and, as there is not the lead; 
fign in the plain of private buildings, I 
thought that thele, in the very earlieft times, 
might ferve as houles, be the- firft invention 
alter tents,; and contrived as a better Ihelter 
from wind and the cold of the nights.”* 

*Both Diodorus Siculus *[* and Straho f men- 
tion 

* Focock's Oefcriptlon of the Eaft,.vol.i. p<97, folio. Lond. 
» 743 * 

f DIod. Sic. lib.i. p.43. 

t Straboiw Geo^raph. lib.xvii. p.^i^*' 
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. tion tkele excavations as prodigies of human 
labour, amounting in number to above forty i 
of 'which* number, however, the entrance in« 
to only feventeen could be diicovered by 
cock, and no more than niiie could be pene- 
trated. Of thefe he has prefented his readers 
with plans, of which, as they greatly illuftrate 
every defcription of tins kind, 1 lamented the 
want in defcribing the Indian caverns^ His 
verbal account of them*is, however, very clear 
and intelligible, and I ihall therefore inlert it 
in this place. 

** The hills on each tide of the plain are 
high tieep rocks, and the whole place is 
covered with rough ftones, that Teem to have 
rolled down from them. The grottoes are cut 
into the rock, in a moti: beautiful manner, in 
long rooms, or galleries, under the mou)i- 
tains, which are of a clofe white free-tione, 
that cuts like chalk, and is as fmooth as the 
fineft ftucco-work.” This defcription cannot 
fail of btinging to the mind of the reader the 
account, in a preceding page, of the ftories 
or galleries cut in the rock of Canarah, lb 
greatly 4elembling human habitations, as to 
/have obtained for them the denomination of 
the city of Canarah. I ought likewife to have 
before ftated the very probable fuppofition of 

Z 3 Mr. 
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Mr. Hunter, that, howevtr fince hardened by 
time and weather^ thefe excavationa were pro« 
bebly made^ when the rock in a f^ter 
ftate, and cut like die chalky free-ftone here 
mentioned by Pdcock. He proceeds thus in 
his interefting narration: ** Thele galleries are 
for the moft part about ten feet in hdght and 
width i four or five of them, one within the 
other, from thirty to fifty feet long and from 
ten to fifteen feet hi|h, generally lead to a 
fpacious room, in which is feen the tomb of 
the king, with his figure cut in relief on the 
lid. In the furthermoft room of another, the 
picture of the king is painted on the done, at 
fuil«-length } both the fides and the cielings of 
the chambers are fculptured with hieroglyphics 
of birds and beafts, and fome of them paint* 
ed, remaining as frefh as if they were but 
juft finifhed, though of fuch remote antiquity. 
The fepulcfare marked A (in his plate) is 
moft beautifully adorned with him^lypbics 
cut into the ftotie and painted. Ovor the 
door the beetle is cut in a circle, and there 
is a human figure fitting on each iide« The 
laUeries within have hieroglyphics ftulptured 
on each fide, firft in a fort of compartmentt, 
next to the cieling, in manner of a frieze j 
)pw6r, figures are cut out, reprcfenting muno* 

mies 5 
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. iniw'; below thefe, for ieven feet from* the 
ground, are hieroglyphics all down the lideai 
divided h^ lines into different cdumnSf In the 
middle of the cieling there are figoies of men 
ibr about three feet in breadth* with stars on 
each fide. Among the hieroglyphics J ohferved 
many goats heads*”* On this relation 1 muff 
requeft permifiion to obferve* that, as it Teems 
abfurd to place human beings among the ftars, 
the beings, thus delineated on the cieling, 
muff be of celeftial origin* like thoTe groups 
of GBNii and DE WTAHs who are pourtrayed on 
the walls of the Indian caverns ; and, With 
refpe£l: to the goats heads* it will be remem- 
bered, that the goat was an animal Tacred to 
Pan, who, 1 have already obferved* was 
particularly worlhipped in a city of the 
Thebais, called, from that deity, Panopolis, 
the modern Akmin. 

Having occafion to mention this celebrated 
city, I cannot refiff the opportunity of bring- 
ing* from this authentic writer* a very con- 
vincing proof of what I have recently re- 
marked* that the temples of Egypt were 
adornedr with affronomical fymbols* in the 
I fame manner as the fubterraneous Indian 
caverns were. This ai&rtion the following 

Z 4 curious 

- • focock’j Travels, vol.i. p.99» 
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curious pafTage ftrikihgly corroborates. Waii>^ 
dering over the extenfive ruins of Pamopolis, 
the attention of Dr. Pocock was att^£ted by a 
Hone of ftupendous dimeniions, one of tbofe 
that probably dnce adorned the top of the 
magnificent temple of that deity, but half- 
buried in the ground. The part of this mafiTy 
fragment, which protruded from the hill of 
•ruins amidft which it was involved, was 
eighteen feet in length, and on one fide of it 
was a very extraordinary fculpture, which 
had been painted, and from which I conclu- 
ded that it was a temple dedicated to the Sun. 
Within fome ornaments there are four circles; 
in the inner circle there is a figure, probably 
reprelenting the Sun : the fpaces between the 
two next are divided into twelve parts ; in the 
firfi, twelve birds are cut in like feals ; in the 
next, twelve figures, defaced; which I con- 
jeflured might be the twelve signs of the 
zoniAC. The outer circle, not divided, has 
in it figures of men, if I mifiake not, to the 
fame number. In each angle, between the 
outer circle and the fquare ornaments that 
are round it, is a figure which ma)i polfibly 
|epr$^nt the four feafons. A wing extends^ 
along one fide of it, from a fort of 'globe, 
marked out in lines, which probably bad 

another 
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another wing extending in the fame manner, 
it may be, over fuch another iculpture. The 
(tones, and fome others of a temple near, 
are fo large, that they cannot move them*$ 
nor do they ufe (tones in building, but” (who 
can read the relation, without the molt 'poig- 
nant indignation I) ** they break in pieces 
thefe fine morfels of antiquity, adorned with 
hieroglyphics, and make lime of them. The 
entrance of this templ^feems to have been to 
the SOUTH, as that of the other was, proba- 
bly, to the NORTH. Mofl; of it is whitp 
(tone, mixed with pebbles, and adorned vrith 
hieroglyphics t one of them has stars cut on 
it, which without doubt covered part of the 
building.”* But I muft return from the 
temples to the caverns of Thebes. 1 mu(t re- 
vifit thofe gloomy fepulchres of her departed 
monarchs, which, probably, in the earlielt 
periods of the world, were the refidence of 
the anceltors of the human race. Let us 
once more, with filent itep and with reveren- 
tial awe, explore the hallowed depofitaries of 
royal du(t 1 

Purfuing his lonely journey through thofe 
Subterraneous apartments, our author foucul 
one, in which was the farcophagus of a king, 

adorned 
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4dorne4 with hieroglyphics in difierent e#. 
lumnsj with figures of men, hawks, and 
bulfs. The human figures were probably of 
the fame nature with the 'beings above-men- 
tioned $ and the hawk, or Ibis, is the known 
fymb&l of Isis, as the bull, or'Apis, was of 
Osiris. In another was Ibulptured a figure 
with its arms fended acrofs the hreaft $ over it 
a GLOBE, and a man kneefing on each fide. 
Dr. Pocock's deferipfion of thefe fepukhral 
grottoes concludes with an account of one of 
jancommon magnitude, in which, fays he, ** is 
a ftatue of a man with a feeptre in his hand, 
and (Ml the cieling is a large figure of another 
fnan painted at top, with a particular fort of 
Iceptre in his hand, and wings hanging down 
lower than his feet,'* (from this defeription, 
probably Hermes,) ** and covering the whole 
body ; this- is a very extraordinary figure, 
and the painting exceedingly frefli. At the 
entrance, on each fide, are four men, cut into 
the (tone, above the natural fize, having heads 
of bavdts and other animals : on the infide, a 
tortoife and a man with a goat’s head are 
. cut within a circle on each of the^' pilafters. 
%t the entrance of K, a large bull's head 
cut in relief, &c.” The tortoife, the tbsto- 
no of the celefiial fphere, is the Hindoo fym- 

bol 
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bolof ftrength} upon which account V^dmit^ 
in the fepond or Bara Avatar, aflumdi 
that form* to fupport the globe fiijrfcing in thd 
bed of the ocean. The head, and part of the 
body, of an immenfe buxl, we have obferved^ 
iflues from the centre of the great pagoda of 
Jaggernaut ; and*thatthe rock, through which 
the Ganges ruihes into Hindoftan, is called 
the Cow-head rock. It is. readily granted* 
that to whatfoever purpdfe they were originalljf 
devoted, thefe particular caverns were fndu« 
Utably afterwards convert into lepulchres ^ 
which circumftanee might poffibly lead Mn 
Ovington into the error of allerting that the 
Indian caverns likewile were burying-places* 
Two other caverns, however, of very ample 
dimenfions, which he vifited the following 
day^ were certainly not dormitories for the 
dead, but habitations of the living, or lacred 
recedes for the performance pf the mod; aw- 
ful rites of religion. To the iirft of thefe* he 
defeended by a flight of ten fteps, cut in Ihh 
rock, which led to a room in which are fquare 
piUars, hkejnrife hewn out <3i the folid rock. 
<< Beyond that there is a long room with pil*. 
hits ranging on each flde : all the apartmenti* 
are in tike manner adorned with hieroglyphics^ 
but the done is fealed in flich a manner, and 
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is fo black in feme of the firll apartments, 
that there is great reafon to think the place 
has been damaged by fire. B^ond thefe 
rooms, the apartments extend to the right, 
there bring feveral Heps defcending down> 
wards : one part leads to a gallery, cot round 
the rock, which has feme apartments on one 
' fide. Ifi thefe, as well as in the apartments of 
the other grotto, marked B, are cavities cut 
'perpendicular down t*o other chambers below, 
where J few doors and openings, and where, 
probably, there are as many apartments above. 
One would almofi; ihiagine that thefe places 
were habitations for the living, and pofiibly 
.might be cut under the palaces of the kings 
of the Thebes, if they were not the palaces 
themfelves.” Of the fecond of thefe extenfive 
caverns, marked B, in his plate. Dr. Pocock 
has given no particular defeription, but, if 
we may judge from the plate which exhibits 
the plan upon which it was formed, it was fa- 
bricated of dimenfions and hewn with toil 
not lefs afioniihing. 

Before I conclude the account of the Egyp- 
tian caverns by this celebrated trawller, the 
'reader may pofiibly not be difpleafed if I ftate 
here, from the page immediately following 
that account, the ^mentions of a vafi. cololTal 

fiatue^ 
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ftatue> which he di(c<»rered in Tome ruins ad** 
joining to the grottoes juft deftribed and ac** 
curatdy hieafured. It will reftue from the 
fulpicion of hyperbole the account given By 
me, from Niebuhr, of the dimenfions of die 
grand buft in the Elephanta cavern, the cen* 
tre face of which, he will recoiled, alone 
meafured, in length, five feet; that of the 
iame faice the noie meafured one foot and i 
half i that the width,*from the ear only tci ' 
the middle of the noft, was three feet four 
inches } and that the ftupendous breadth of 
the whole figure, between the Ihoulders, was 
near twenty feet.* 

** This large colofial ftatue,” fays Dr. Po- 
cock, ** is broken about the middle of the 
trunk : the head is fix feet broad : from the 
top of the head to the bottom of the neck 
it meafures eleven feet, and fo it does from the 
bottom of the neck to the navel. It is 
twenty>one feet broad at the Ihoulders, the 
ear is three feet long and one foot four 
inches broad, and the foot is four feet eight 
inches broad.” . In. another court of this ruin* 
ed temple he faw the.remains of ** two ftatues 
pf black granite : that to the weft, which is 
Ih.a fitting pofture, meafured, from the hands 

pnly 
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dtity to the elbow, five fi^t; suld ^ence td 
tlK fhoukier four fdet. The ftetiM, on the 
eaft, is three feet five inches long m*the foot: 
l^ing at a dtftance from it was ^ head, with 
the cap : it is three feet fix inches long ; and 
. the cm’ is one foot in length.”* If admira**, 
fion fhouki be excited in the mind of the 
icad^, on perttfiag the account of the di>« 
snenfions of thefe ^tues, to what an exalted 
point will his afionifiiKient be elevated, when 
he calls his eye upon the fublequent page, de> 
* Icriptive of the celebrated ftatue of Mkmnon,^ 
ifanding upon a pedeilal, which is akme above 
thirty feet in height and in width near twenty 
«feetl 1 need not acqumnt the claHical' reader 
that this is the famous ftatue ere^ed in the 
temple of Sekapis^ which is affirmed, on the 
firft appulle of the beam of the orient fun, to 
have emtted a diftinflty audits found. It is 
leprelented, by Dr. Pocock, as compofed of a 
particular fort porous dark granite, fuch as 
he never &w before^ and much refembling the 
cagle-ftcaie. The -ftatue itfdf is broken; but 
of the whole amazing mafs^ the fabricatkm 
qf which one would think miift have^xhanft- 
ed a quarry, Ibme idea may be formed, from 
the. magmtttde pf the leg and foot, ftill re- 
maining 

* P^^k’s Deicriptioa jQf the Esft. 'pt,io-i. 
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nniiufig eadre* Of thefe ap engravings ^ 
* tirely covered with the infcripCions of Gredh 
and Roman traveUerss who bore their attdia* 
tkm to its having Tent forth fitch a found otf 
the rifing of the fun, appears Oppofite to pagd 
104 of his firR vdome } and he found* the 
height of .the ** from the bdtom of the 
foot to the top of die knee, to be about ause* 
teen, foet •, itom the bottom of the feet to the 
ankle, two feet fix incheo; to the top of thev 
inftep, foot feet; the. foot itfclf beir^ five 
feet broad, and the four feet in d^th/** 
Stupendous as thefe menfiarations smift appear* 
even thefe appear eomparativeiy fmafi, when 
ure confider what is related in Pliny, ooncern^* 
ing the wonderful S vhvnxs for, thai; writer' 
affirms, that the head was no kfs than one 
hundred and two feet in circuraferenM ; that 
the %ureitfelf wasfocty-two feet hi^.fioni 
the belly to the crown of the bead) and that 
its entire length was 143 feet* It oug^t to be 
remarked hens, diatPooodi:,. in bisdricriptioa 
of. the Sphyttx, has inaccurately cited Plinyv 
as fiatk^ the tength of the figure, to be 01% 
j 1% feeaui^* whereas,” foya he, n^ aoeount 
makes: it 130 feet, which are fevemeen feet 

more 
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more thah Plitiyi”* But the real number of 
leet mentioned in Pliny is 143, as ftated 
above; and therefore his diaienii(}ns> which 
bre probably more exaff, are thirteen feet 
kfs than the rfumber of feet, affigned by the 
Roman natnralift. Of its ancient altitude of 
fixty-threefeet, only twenty-/even now remain 
above the furface; foithat about thirty-iix 
feet muft be buried in the accumulated (and 
and gravel. * 

The reader has been juif informed, that 
thele ftatues are of hard black granite, as are 
almoft all the ancient ftatues of Egypt. This 
drcumftance fuggefted to Mr. Volney, one of 
the mod; enlightened travellers that ever ex- 
plored the Baft, .the idea that the ancient 
Egyptians, to whole genius, talents, and 
learning, pofterity is fo deeply indebted, were 
BLAt:Ks likewife^ lince he thinks it was na- 
tural for them to choole that their ftatues 
(hould be compoled of marble ofVhe (ame 
colour with themfelves. The idea firft occur- 
red to him, on a minute inveftigation of the 
^ fphynx ; for, when he beheld her black com- 
^i^plexion, and her^ features precifely^thole of a 

> . ► ncgrp ; 

* Plinii Nat Hift. lib.xxxvl. <.I2. and p.3901 of toy edition, 
by Aldus : and Pocock. vol.L p. 46. 
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^ when ho 7c«aitei9e4 thii; Hetiro- 
dotus had long ago aiTerted hn- belief, ** that 
the CoJcfif were a colon^rof Egyptians, be^ 
canfe, like them, they bad bla^ ikins aifd 
friazled haif;**' M, Volasy Imnediately cofi* 
eluded, that the ancient Egyptians were real 
negroes, of the £infie fpecies with a|4 the na» 
fives of AMca. He has added to- this fug- 
gedion many very ingenious and ihterefting 
refleftions. ^ He lays It down as a general 
rule, that the features of a nation, are a kind 
of monument eapaUe, in many cafes, of e!i^ 
cidating and afeertaming the teftimony of 
hiftory concerning xhe origin of lotions. 
“ How is our afeomlhment excited, when we 
behdd the prefent barbanfm and ignorance of 
the Copts, defeended from the ancient Egyp- 
tians, men of foeh profound genius and foeh 
exalted feience ; and when we refieff, that* to 
the race of negroes, at prefent our daves, the 
objcfts‘'of fuch extreme contempt to Eu- 
ropeans as to render it a problem among 
them whether the underfeandmg of ne» 
groes be capable of the feroe culture with that 
of wHiT^ MENi yet that to this race- we owe 
our arts, our feicnccs, and even the very ufe 
of Ipeech,”* 

VoL.II. A a I (hall 

; • SecM. VolTOy’* Travel* in Egypt, vol.i. p-Sj. 
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I (hall hereafter endeavour to profit by the(e 
judicious remarks of M. Volney} and when 
my hiftory (hall have at length cotnmenced, 
I'lhall apply this rule of difcrimination to (bme 
of the moft venerated ilatues of India. It is 
not a little remarkable, that, according to 
Herodottif, there were two Ejtbiopias $ one in 
Africa, the other in Afia : and, if the Delta 
of Egypt was peopled by the Thebaic Ethio- 
pians, it is, at lead:, pofllble, that the penin* 
fula of Egypt might have for its firft inha- 
bitants the Ethiopians of Afia. In addition 
to M. Volney’s remarks on this fubje£t, I 
mud alfo be permitted to obferve, that the 
ancients really did, in fabricating their (latues 
of men and objects, attend to the complexion, 
properties, or country to which they belonged. 
Mr. Addiibn, in his travels, elegantly re- 
marks, that he never faw any (latue of sleep 
that was not of black marble \ alluding, doubt- 
lefs, to the night, which is appropriated to 
deep. All the datues of the Nile, and in 
^particular that fine one at prelent to be (een in 
the garden of the Vatican at Rome* are of 
black marble, emblematical of the ^olour of 
the Ethiopians, amidd whofe lofty mountains 
that river has its (burce. 

** Ufque cdoiatit amnis devexus ab Indis." 

Vjrc. Geerg. 4. 
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, • This quotation from Virgil, concerning the 
Nile; is highly deferving of notice, becauie it 
affords additional evidence of what was affert- 
ed in the early pages of the Geographical Dif> 
fertation, that the name of IifniA was extend- 
ed by the ancients to Ethiopia ; and that, in 
fa6l, from their ignorance of the geography of 
the higher Ada, India and Ethiopia were fotne- 
times confidered as the Tame country. The 
reader will rwollefi;, thtt one of the idols, in 
the pagoda of Jaggemaut, is defcribed by Cap- 
tain Hamilton as A huge black stone, of a 

PYRAMIDAL FORM J and the SOMMONACO- 
DOM, being the reprrfentative of the Egyptian 
god and prophet Boodh among the Siamefe, is 
of the fame fable complexion. In the defcrip- 
tion from the Ayeen Akbery, inferred in a pre- 
ceding page, of an immenfe temple erected to 
the fun by an ancient rajah, the reader has been 
made acquainted, that in the front of the gate 
there ftood a pillar of black ftone, of an octa- 
gonal form, fifty cubits high : he will hereafter 
be informed, from Tavernier, that, in the pa- 
goda of Benares, that traveller likewife ob- 
iferved ajconfpicuous idol of black fione; and 
that the ftatue of Creefiina, m his celebrated 
temple of Mathura, is of black marble. B; 
is veiy remarkable, that ofle of the principal 
. * A A 2 ceremonies 
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ceremonies incumbent upon the priefts of tWe 
ftone deities, according to Tavernier, is to 
anoint them daily with odorifeMus oils, a cir- 
cumftance which immediately brings to our 
remembrance the fimilar practice of Jacob, 
who,' after the famous vilion of the celdlial 
ladder, recorded in Scripture, Uok the ftone 
•tvhicbbe had put for bis pi IbmSt and fet it up for 
a PILLAR, and poured oil upon the top of it. It 
is added, that be calltd the name, of that placi 
BetH'EL ; that is, the houfe of God^ as the pa- 
triarch himfelf explains the word* for this 
ftone^ •which I have fet fdr a pillar , Jhall be called 
Goo’s HOUSE. Gen. xxviii.* i8. This paffage 
evinces, of how great antiquity is the cultom 
’ of confidering ftones in a facred light, as well 
as the anointing them with conlecrated oil. 
From this condu^ of Jacob and this Hebrew 
appellative, the learned Bochart, with great 
ingenuky and reafon, iniilts that the name 
and veneration of the facred ftones, called Bjb- 
TYisi, fo celebrated in all pagan antiquity, 
were derived.* Thefe Baetyli were ftones of a 
round form I they were ibppofed to be ani- 
mated, by means of magical incantaticns, with 
a portion of the Doky ; they were conftilted, on 
oCcalions of gi^ and preding emergency, as 
->* 9 kind 

« * Vitif Bocharti Sacra Geograph. Ub. i* 
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a kind .of divine oracles, and were furpended* 
either round the neck, or on fotne other part 
of the body, of the enraptured devotee. Of 
thele confecrated dopes, fome were dedicated 
to Jupiter and others to the SuNj but they 
were conlidered as in a more particular man- 
ner facred to Saturn, who is fabled to have 
fwallowed one of thefe ftones in the place of 
Jupiter, when he was feized with the fangyii^ 
nary furor of devourisg his children. The 
fable proceeds to affirm, that the god having 
found his roidake, and vomited it up again, 
this done was preierved near the temple df 
Delphi, where care was taken to anoint it daily 
with oilt and to cover it with wool, that had 
grown on the days of the Saturn ali an £edi- 
val.* The above relation affords a very re** 
markable proof (and it is very far from being 
the only one of the kind which thefe volumes 
will exhibit) how clofely the pagan woi'ld imir 
tated, and how bafely they perverted, the reli- 
gious rites of the ancient and venerable patrir 
archs. Thust the fetting up of a done, by 
this holy perfon, in grateful memory of the 
^ A a 3 celedial 

* See Stephanas on the word Thaumaiins, and alfo Paufaniat^ 
who more amply relates the llory. The meanixig of this curious 
fable Teems to be» that Saturn^ or Timt, (as the word Chronos^ 
elegantly called by Horace Tempus idoit rdtum, /Ignifies,} detroors 
whatever h^produeft. lib ofi'^pring are the revolving years* 
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celeilial vifion vouchlafed him from above, 
and as a monument of the divine goodnefs, 
which had ib confpicuoufly guarded him in 
Ids journey, probably became the occafion o( 
all the idolatry ‘^paid, in fucceeding ages, to 
thole Ihapelefs malTes of unhewn ftone, of 
which fo many aftonilhing remains are feat- 
tered up .and down the Ahadc, and, I may 
add, the European, world. 

Thele idol>reprelenlations of Deity, it has 
been oblerved, were at hrft rugged and Ihape^ 
lefs as the rock from which they were torn : 
and I am of opinion this argument may be 
fairly urged in favour of the high antiquity of 
many of thole rude and formlefs blocks, both 
of wood and ilone, that are at prefent ho> 
noured with adoration in the moft venerated 
pagodas of Hindodan. As mankind them- 
felves grew more polilhed, and as datuary im- 
proved, their deities were reprefented under 
forms lefs hideous and dilguding; and thole 
forms were accommodated to the new notions 
of Deity which their earlicd fpeculations in 
pbydes, and their increafing knowledge of 
^ronomy, infpirsd. The ma^ unhe^^n dones 
ibon Ihot up into graceful pyramids and lofty 
obelilks, after the model of the folar ray and 
the afeending dame» The pyramidal form, 

■ however, 
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however, did not univerfally prevail. Some 
of thofe mighty maflTes were hewn into fquare 
columns,* obtufe at the fummit, whole four 
polilhed (ides fymbolized the four elements, or 
were carved to face the four cardinal points. 
The earth, fays Eulebius, was reprelen^ed by 
a cylindrical flpne. The oftagon black co- 
lumn, mentioned in the preceding page, might 
polCbly have been fabricated in allulion to 
fbme fimilar notion deriving its birth from 
phylics and aftronomy. Even the form of 
the CROSS, as allulive to the four elements, • 
was no unufual fymbol in the pagan world ; 
and indeed Tavernier, as we Ihall hereafter 
fee, defcribes two of the principal pagodas of 
India, Benares and Mathura, as ere^ed itMhc 
form of VAST crosses, of which each wing is 
equal in extent. 

Let not the piety of the catholic Chriftian 
be offended at the preceding aflertion, that the 
CROSS was one of the moft ufual fymbols among 
the hieroglyphics of Egypt and India. Equally 
honoured in the Gentile and the Chriftian 
world, this emblem of univerfal nature, of that 
world to whofe four quarters its diverging 
radii pointed, decorated the hands of moft pf 
the fculptured images in the former country ; 
andj in the latter, Bamped its form upon the 

A a 4 moft 
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moll majeftic of the (hrines of their deities. It 
repeatedly occurs on the Pamphylian and other 
obeiilks ; and the antiquaries Kircher and 
Mountfaucon have both honoured it with par- 
ticular notice. The crux ansata of Hermes 
is reprefented by the former as a moft fublime 
hieroglyphic, as a moft myft^rious and power- 
ful amulet^ endowed with an aftonilhing vir- 
tue, and as exhibiting one of the moft com- 
plete mathematical figures} hahentem longi-^ 
tudinem aique latitudirum, et quatuor angulos 
> re£ios\' poilefling at once both length and 
breadth, and having four right angles, at once 
allufive to the four cardinal points of the world 
and typical of the four elements. In pages 
277, 279, aSo, and 281, of the third volume 
of his OEdipus, are fymbolical reprelentations, 
copied from the Barberine obeliik, of the four 
elements; fire, delignated by a figure of 
Ofiris, as the anima munoi, or foul of the 
world, with a hawk’s head; the air, by a 
figure bearing on his head a cap adorned with 
an orb, and wings, the ufual emblem of the 
AIR Un Egyptian monuments; the earth, 
by that of Isis, the great mother of all^things, 
with a calathus on her head, containing ears 
of grain, a bunch of flowers, and the horns of 
a cow, aU emblems, as well as the fwdling 

. bofom 
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lK>(btii which the goddefs displays, of fertilfQr 
and plenty } and, lafldy, water, typified by a 
ftatue belfing the head and face of the Ibis, 
a bird facred to the Nile, and with the horn$ 
hna fesailist of the moon, which in the month 
of Augufi was fuppofed to allifl; in caufiog the 
inundations of .that river. All thele figures, 
thus emblematical of the elemei^i's, which 
are highly worthy a minute examination, bear 
the hallowed crofs with its circular handle, by 
which they were colledtively and itrikingly re- 
prefented. To the confideration of the lame ' 
fubje<51;, Mountfaucon has allb devoted a few 
interefting pages, which will hereafter claim 
our attention. 

If M. Volney’s argument, that the colour 
of the ftatue frequently denotes the defeent 
and nation of the perfon fculptured, be aU 
lowed, 1 truft my own humble afiertion, that 
the qualities and property of the objefl; am 
often pointed out by the fame means, will not 
be refufed its weight, becaufe it is founded on 
very ancient and refpe^able authority. 1 fhaU 
briefly ftate that authority. P<Mrphyry, cited 
by Euf^us, exprelHy fays, that the ancients 
reprefented the Deity by a black ftone, becaufe 
his nature is obfcure and infcrutable by man.* 

The 

• Eufeb. de ?xKf. Erang* Ub.iu..l.S. p.31. e^t.Bafil. 1542. 
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The ancient Arabians, who lived in a reg^cm of 
rock, according both to Suidas* and Strabo,^ 
continued to a very late period to wbrlhip the 
ifiaage of their tutelary god Mars, ereffed at 
Petra under the figure of a fquare black ftoner 
for blacky fay thele authors, was thought a 
proper colour to veil the iblenin myfteries of 
religion. « The faihe rule feems to have been 
‘ Obferved in ftatues fabricated of wood, in the 
formation of which the diftinguifiiing attri- 
bute or function of the deity was generally 
attended to. Paufanias has enumerated the 
feveral kinds of wood made ufe of for this 
purpoie. As the ebony, cyprefs, cedar, oak, 
yew, and box-trees. Thus, to the formation 
of thole of Jupiter, the fovereign of gods and 
men, the oak, the monarch of the woods, was 
‘devoted. Hence the myrtle, facred to Venus, 
compofed the beautiful ifatue of the queen of 
love. The olive, a tree confecrated to fcience, 
.of which whole groves adorned Athens, the 
-feat of learning and philofophy, gladly fub- 
snitted to the axe to form the ftatue of Minerva, 
the patron of the arts. Of the infernal deities, 
-the funereal cyprefs and the bal^ul yew 

ufually 


■ * Suidtt in voce Tens Mars, 
f Strabo lis Geogra|di. 
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ufually formed the gloomy and inaulpicioos 
images. 

It is how high time to conclude this ex* 
curfion to the caverns of the Thebais, aftid 
to ftate the refult of the inquiry. It remains 
for me to (hew, that the excurlion itfalf was 
not entirely unnecelTary; but, by producing 
fome more particular proofs, as well as by a 
few (Iriking and indifputable traits, to ds- 
monftrate that the mythology of the Hindoos 
and Egyptians had the fame origin, and sn 
reality, even at prefent, are not greatly dif.* 
fimilar. Many proofs of a general nature 
have been already a'iduced, and more ftill will 
be pointed out in the fecond chapter of tlw 
DilTertation ; when, after having delcribed tiie 
pagodas, I ihall proceed more minutely to 
confider the theological rites now praflifed ta 
them, and certain cuftoms and maxims origi- 
nating in the Iblemnities of religion, common 
to both nations. For the prefent I ihall only 
remark, that there feems to have prevailed, in 
Egypt, a more ancient mythology than we 
have as yet received- any fatisfaftory account 
of ; fo^ though the featues of the Nile and 
thofe in the Delta might be black, poflibly 
becaufe fabricated by an Ethiopian rao^ yet we 
know from Euiebius, whom I mull; quote 

at 
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«t length in my account of the Indian 
mogony, that the great Cneph, that tpoft an^ 
cient divinity of £gypt» v 7 a$ a being of a 
S>4RK BLUE complexion,* the colour of the 
heavenly region from which he defcended. 1 
muft glib remark, that though the Sommona- 
eodom be a black ftone, as reprpfenting Boodh, 
who came, to India from a nation of blacks, 
and though Creeflina was fo called from his 
black complexion, yet awe have certain infor> 
mation from Sir William Jones, 'who I mull 
* likewife hereafter cite more at length on this 
curious fubje£t, that the great ftatue of Na> 
BAYEN, or the Spirit of God, who at the 
beginning of time boated on the waters, aS 
that ftatue is now to be feen elevated in the 
great refervoir of Catmandu, the capital of 
Nepaul, is formed of blue marble.<:|* Cneph, 
therefore, and Narayen are evidently the 
fame deity, under two different appellatimis. • 

. Eufebius, in his treatife, recently cited, De 
Freparatione Evangelica, which is a wonder^* 
ful mine of Oriental theological fcience, and 
contains many fragments of the more ancient 
|4^ofophers of Aii^ now loft, allcrl^, from 

Horusi* 

* vide Eufebius de Pnep. Evang. lib. iii. cap. 1 1. 


f See Sir W. Jones in the Afia^Refearcbbs, voLf. p.zbi. 
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Horus-Apollo, that the oM Egyptians 
lized the world by a blue ierpent with yel^ 
low fcafes $ that is, as Horus*Apollo him« 
ielf explains it, the firmament i^angled wfih 
ftars. In a preceding, quotation, from M« 
Sonnerat, on the Indian mythology^ the 
reader mufi; have obferved ideas very*coiironaat 
to this in the manner in which their painters 
defignated the planet Sani, or Saturn, via, as 
a divinity Qf a blue* colour, invefted With 
ierpents in a circle ; and, in fa61r, to Eulb- 
bius’s account it may be added, that, in otti 
editions of Horapollo, he hiihfelf deferibes 
this mundane ferpeat, the Agathodalmon of 
Egypt, as in a circular pofition ; for, it is the 
Ierpent wreathed into a circle, by holding his 
tail in his mouth.* By this they probably 
niteant to fiiadow out the rotundity of the 
world } or, fince the Ierpent, thus iculptured, 
was, among the Egyptians, the common em- 
hlem of eternity, they might pofilbly intend 
to intimate the old athsifiii^t Of its 

eternal durasion. > 

ft 


• Serpenteah pingunti £eys HorapdHo, qnt fuam ipfka can- 
rodat ; variis interflio^bun fquamu. ^er (quamas, quideoit 
STFLLASf quibus csium* feu mundus dillin^s eit» obicure in* 
dicautes. Vido Hop-Apo^omi fitciq^typhicay edtt» da* 
«decinio> 
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It has already been obferved, in the Geogra- 
phical Dii!ertation»* that Sir W. Jones is in- 
clined to derive the name of the^riveiC of 
£^ypt from the Sanicreet word Nila, or bluey 
and he cites Dionylihs^ who expreflly calls the 
Kile an azure Jlream^ in corroboration of his 
opinion. Now it is exceedingly lingular, that 
the Indus/ in the early part of its courle^ 
fiiould be called the Nilab, from the blue 
call of its waters. IilBeed one ^rge branch 
of the Indus Hill bears that name: and, 
ppinbly, it was the fimilitude of their names, 
which led Alexander into that enormous error, 
recorded in Arrian, of imagining, upon his 
arrival at the banks of the Indus, that he had 
di^overed the Iburces of the Nile. But let 
us proceed to Bate Ibme farther particulars. 
Ml which this fimilitude is ftill more direflly 
^d difi;in£Uy vifible. 

If Brahma, in the aft of creation, be 
painted in the pagodas floating over the furface 
of the vafl: watery abyfs, while he reclines 
upon the expanded leaf of the lotos ; exaftly 
in the fame attitude, and recumbent upon the 
filne facred plant, does the figure of Ofiris 
confiantly occur, oh all the monuments of 

' Egyptian 

* See tbe foregoing DiSertadon in page 502, and Major Ren- 
sd** remark upon the colour of the Nilab, there citedt 
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Egyptian antiquity* Inftances of the latter 
deity, thus defignated, may be feen by th« 
inquifitive leader in Kircher, Ksempfer, 
Mountfaucon, and in the curious and elabo* 
rate work of M. D’AncarviHe, who has at- 
tempted, from a feries of commemorative 
coins and medals, to give us a hiftory of 
the carlieft progrefs of the arts and, the diffo- 
iion of fuperftitious rites throughout the. 
ancient world. In the firft volume alio of> 
this hiftory, I lhall be happy, from my 
own rather extenfive colle6tion made for 
the elucidation of it, to prefent the reader 
with engravings of fome of the more re- 
markable reprelentations on ancient coins 
and fculptures j particularly of Osiris upon 

THE LOTOS, THE SERPENT-WORSHIP, and 

THE MUNDANE EGG; all of which notions 
were as familiar to the ancient Hindoo fages as 
ever they were to the Egyptian, Perfian, and 
Greek, philofophers $ and, as appears to me» 
at a period far more remote than, from any 
remaining annals of thefe latter nations, it 
can be proved they flourifhed among them. 
Thefe plates, however expeniive they may be 
to the Author, will prove of infinite ufe to- 
wards illuftrating the comparative defeription, 
which it is my intention to exhibit, of the 
• Oriental 
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Oriental co^ogoni^s, and vrill, in particQ{ar» 
throw great light on the ancient hiilory and 
mythology of Hindoftan. 

' The laft of thole celebrated antiquaries men- 
tioned aboTc, MI D’Ancarville, daidedly cor- 
roborates what I have before remarked on the 
ancient worfliip of fiones, gradual^ improving- 
in form and grace, from the rude block adored 
in Scythia, as the reprefbntation of Deity, to 
the polilhed and degailt ftatues of Greece ; •— 
Greece which, he obferves, added nothing but 
heauty to the idea of the Deity, entertained 
by thofe who conceived his m^efty and attri- 
butes to be moft properly reprefented by gi- 
gantic fculptures and mafly fymbols. The 
commencing of his laborious inveftigations by 
medalsy rather than by defigns, wra a fbp 
equally novel and judicious, hnce the engraved 
tablet of brals and copper, as I have in my 
preface obfcrved, with refpcft to thofe dug up 
HI In(fia, bids fair to remain, when the fculp- 
tored ftonelhall have crumbled into duft, and 
the' tints of the moft glowing pidbire fiiall 
havd been totally obliterated. Andent coins, 
ikys, not only preferve imprefled thp figures 
tinder which the gods were worftiipped, 'but 
lA their very fbrmarion are emblematical of 
ftiofe figures. According to Plutarch; he re- 

' . marks, 
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. mai^Sy that the moft andent Greek coin$ are 
of an obelifcal form, and intended to imitate 
the Iblar ray ; they reprefent javelins, or, to 
ufe his own words, ks biUmniteSy commonly 
called the tbunder-flonef of which javelins were 
anciently made. Of coins, bearing this t)be- 
lifcal form, there is great variety exhibited in 
his iirft volume : but it was not fo%auch my 
intention to mark this, though a circumftance 
extremely curious, as trie fucceeding oblerva- 
tion. M. d’Ancarville afferts, that the belem- 
nite coins, which reprefent the thunder, that; 
is, the power of the Almighty, and, confe- 
quently, the Deity by bis fymbolt are often 
found furrounded by the tamara - leaf, to 
lignify that thunder is engendered in the re- 
gion of clouds created by the water, near 
which the tamara conftantly grows. For the 
proof of this affertion, he refers us to the 
valuable collection of an ingenious gentleman 
of our own country j fince, in the muieum of 
Mr. Charles Townley, he obferves, that the 
SACRED FIRE, on an ancient candelabre of 
white marble, is reprefented as furrounded by 
a tamarajleaf.* Now the plant of the ta- 
mara is the fame with the nelumbo of Lin- 
VoL.II. B b nsBus. 

• See M. D’AncarvUle’s R&herehes fur I’Origine et les Progy: 4 l 
dee Arts de la Qrece, toia>L p«6. edit. d Loadres, 1785. 
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It is an aqoatic plant, of thegennl 
of the nymphaea, and, if Imay ju^gefrom a 
print of it in Kempfer,* not diiUmilar from 
the Lotos, on ^hkh Brahma and Ofiris float 
upon the chaos. The candetahre of Mr. 
Townley, therefore, af^ears at once to relieve 
the whole myflery ; for,, flnct we have repeat- 
edly ohfefoed, from Plutarch, that Oflris is the 
fon ; and flnce Sir Williant Jones informs us, 
that the names ei l^hma, Veeflinu, and 
Seeva, coalefire, and form the myflical word 
OM; a word which in the ancient Sanicreet 

character is thus reprefented, ' and 

which chara6ler fignifies neither more nor 
leis than the solaa fire ; the confequence is, 
that the ancient Egyptians and Indians adored 
the iuxut deity, under two dlflerent appella- 
ripns i that deity which. I have proved was fo 
univerfaJly worflupped in Perfia, and through- 
out Alia, THR Sun. 

As Qflris und Brahma thus nearly refemble 
each, other, at lead, in the paintings anddulp- 
turea of the Baft, fo if wa exainuif the cha- 
ca^er and attributes of Sbeva, the deflroy- 
ing power of this country. Ills functions ex- 
^ « hibit 

• See Kempfer^s Ilift. of Japan, vol. ii. and plate' 37. The 
readlihr, wile and wiH: turn co^Kcmp^’s cutioBa hook, vrill 

thero fee the greae god of Japan, with, lauoxaeisalie armi, bH 
aJSrned with various fymbols, feated upon the tamara. 
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. hiHt too dofe a parallel to thole of the Tr« 
fnoVi or evil getiins of Egypt, to permit us 
to helimte one moment in pronouncing that 
they originally fprang from one central anS 
common Iburce. 

During the whole of our progreflive^fur* 
vey of the caverns of Upper Egypt, and the 
mythological fculptures illuftrative of the an- 
cient worfliip of that country, increafing evi- 
dence Teems tp have arilhn, that they were ori- 
ginally invented by the fame ingenious race, 
and fabricated by the fame Ikilful hands. Tra- 
vellers, who have vllited Egypt in periods far 
more recent than th^fe in which the above- 
cited authors journeyed thither, confirm the 
truth of their relation, in regard both to the 
number and extent of the excavations, the 
beauty of the fculptures, and their fimilitude 
to thofe carved in the caverns of India, The 
final refult, therefore, of this extended in- 
vefiigation is, that, in the remoteft periods, 
there has exified a moll intimate connexion 
between the two nations, and that colonies, 
emigrating from Egypt to India, or from Indian 
to Egygt, tranfported their deities into the 
country in which they refpe 61 ively took up 
their abode. But, as the Brahmin, if he quit 
his native Ihore, violates the precepts of hia 
. ’ Bb 2 reli^on. 
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tcllgion, of the two hypothefes, that is the 
more probable which alTigns the fabrication of 
them to the entcrprizing, the daring, Cuthites, 
the aiicellors of the race of Mizraim. When 
we farther conlSder, that feme of thefe tra- 
velleFs, more intimately exploring the Egyp* 
tian caverns, and more minutely examining' 
the fculptures with which they ai*e adorned, 
have pofitively alTerted, that they difeovered 
among them the hguibs of the gods* Jaga> 
itAUT, Ganees, and Veeshnu, we can hardly 
^efufe our alTent to an opinion fupported by 
filch ftrong evidence. “ Oppofite Miniah,’* 
lays M. Savary in his thirtieth letter on 
Egypt, “ is the village of Gerabia ; and, far- 
ther up, that of Saouadi. Here the grottoes 
of the Thebais begin, famous for the aufterity 
of the Anchorets, who retired hither during 
the primitive ages of Chriftianity. They ex- 
tend for twenty leagues, as far as facing 
Manfelout, and were excavated by the ancient 
Egyptians. The hieroglyphics, found in them, 
atteft their antiquity,” To thofe who are 
decidedly of opinion, that the Indians are 
defcended from 11am, by Rama, t^e fon of 

Cush, 

• Thefe, in particular, arc the fentimentb of M. Chbvalibr^ 
Aiany years governor of Chandbrnacor£. ^ee Savary Leu 
Vtfp, vol.ii, p.6. ^ " 
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Cush, the pointed fimllitude in thefe and in> 
numerable other inltances, between them and 
the Egyptians, will appear by no means fur- 
priling} but how far that opinion may be prcT- 
bable is a fubie6l which in th^ enfuing hiftory 
will be conlidered at fome extent. • 

Other writers,, indulging a ftill wider fcope 
of conjecture, have traced to Ethiopia, that 
country of eternal rock, the original fabri- 
cators of this kind of tfavern-temple. Their 
opinion is founded upon the defcription which' 
Ludolphus^ gives of the early and ilourilhing 
ftate of architecture in that country, evident 
in the vaft ruins of the ancient capital of 
Axuma, and of many magnificent temples 
cut out of the live rock. Indeed, in confir- 
mation of the opinion, that religious ceremo- 
nies in Ethiopia, at no very remote period, 
were performed in caverns, 'I may obferve, 
that, in an edition of that author now lying 
before me, there is a very curious engraving 
on the lid of a coffin, *'dug up, faysLudolph, 
in a Chriflian church-yard, near the high- way 
called Prifcillas” which reprefents the partici- 
pation of the holy communion, by fome early 
Chriftian converts, in the dark recefs of a 

B b 3 facred 


* X.vi4ol4>hiu’!> Hilt. Ethiop, p. 170. edit. 1682, 
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facred grotto. A remark of Mr. Hutitermajf 
alfo with more propriety be noted here than it 
could have been before} that many circum-> 
fiances would induce us to fuppofe the Indian 
caverns to have' been conitrufted by a very 
different race of men from thofe who at this 
day inhabit the country. Th^ reafons, which 
that gentleman afllgns for holding this o« 
pinion, are founded upon the natural indO' 
lence that diftinguiilies the prefent inhabitants, 
apparently incapacitating theifi for works 
of fuch enormous labour; and upon their 
general ignorance of that graceful elegance of 
form and proportion of feature which confli- 
tute the principal beauty of fculpture, and 
which, in lb remarkable a manner, diflinguifh 
the majority of the figures juft defcribed, 
** But, farther, it as natural to fuppofe that 
thofe artilts would take the model of their 
work from among themfelves ; thefe figures, 
however, are very far from refembling the 
prefent race of Indians. The general form of 
the body is more robult and mufcularj but 
the molt remarkable difierence lies in tfie 
cpuntenance, vfhicb is broad and full i the 
' nofe fail the lips^ particularly the hnder-lip, 
remarkably thick ; and the whole combination 
of features of a drowfy appearance, very un- 

• like 
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like that acute and fprightly look which 
diftluguiibes the natives of Hindoftan.”* 
Since both the EgyptUms and Ethiopians 
were the undoubted defcendants of Ham, as 
podibly might be the Hindpos$ and, con&o 
^uently, iince all muft be fuppofed to have 
been infe^ed with the original idolatry of 
Chaldosa, that primeval country, where th^r 
anceftors fo long reiided } 1 ihall a^tn prelent 
the reader with an extract from the lame pro- 
phet whoin*I cited in a former pag^ in elud- 
dation of the luperltitious rites pK'adtfed in 
the mydic cell of Egypt, and of the fculp- 
tures pourtrayed on the walls, both of thole 
cells and the caves or Ii^ia. Whoever atten- 
tively oonfiders what, from various authors, 
and fame of fuch ut^impeachable veracity as 
Niebuhr, Hunter, and Perrem, has been be- 
fore related, concerning the fplendid regal or- 
naments that decorate the bead and neck ; the 
zoneSi jewdlled or lerpentine, that gird round 
the va^ of the Indian ftatues ; whoever, in 
India, has fe^ the profulion of vermUimi or 
faSTron, with which, according to his call, the 
’devout Hindoo, at the performance of his 
fecred^vooBN, marks both 1^ own forehead 
And that of the deity he adores, mull agree 

fi b 4 with 

*,Arclucologia, voL vii^ p. joi. 
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with me, that no allufion to thofe ornaments 
can be apparently more direct;, and no deA 
cription of the images them&lves more accu- 
rate, than the following in Ezekiel. Under 
the charader of Abolibah, an abandoned 
proftitute, does Jehovah thus parabolically 
ifigniatize the idolatrous devotion of the 
apoiiate Judah .— doated upon the ^yrianSy 
her neighbours i captains and ruler s^ clothed moft 
gorgeoujly» — And^ lobep Jhe Jaw men pourtrayed 
upon the walls^ the images of the Chaldeans pour- 
trayed with vermilion^ girded with girdles upon 
their loinSf exceeding in dyed attire upon their 
headst all of them princes to look tOt after the 
manner of the Babylonians of Chaldea^ the land 
of their nativity j theuy as foon as Jhe Jaw them 
with her tyesy Jhe doated upon them^ and Jent 
mejfengers unto them unto Chaldea. And, again, 
towards the clofe of the fame chapter, it is 
faid— “ Moreover this they have done unto met 

WHEN THEY HAD SLAIN THEIR CHILDREN TO 
THEIR IDOLS $ then t^ey camcy the fame day^ 
unto my fanSluary to profane it. — Andy further- 
morey ye have fent for men to come from far, 
unto whom a mejfenger was fent', and, h! they 
aame, for whom thou didst wash thyself, 
(that is, perform ablutions,) paintedst 
thine eyes, and deckedst thyself with 

. ORNAMENTS, 
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ORNAMENTS. jinJ fattefi upon a ftately hei^ 
with a TABLE (that is, an altar) prepared 
BEFORE * 1 T, whereupon THOU HAST SET 
MINE incense and MINE OIL. And a voice ^ 
a multitude^ being at eafe, Hoas niitb bett and 
v)itb tbe men of tbe common Jort were brought 
Bahians’* (that^is, worfhippers of the planets) 
from tbe wildemefs^ which put bracelets 
UPON THEIR hands, AND BEAUTIFUL CROWNS 
UPON THEIR HEADS.’’*!* 

We have*now travelled through the caverns 
of the Thebais, thofe moft ancient and fa> ' 
cred retreats, fuccefilvely the manlions of t^e 
illuftrious living and the repolitories of the 
mighty dead : we have explored their inmoft 
recelTes, and examined their ornamental fculp- 
tures. We have, in the courle of our pro- 
grefs, purpoleiy omitted to take any very 
particular notice of thofe numerous and fu- 
perb ftrudlures in their neighbourhood, whole 
height and majefty, even in ruins, awe the 
aftonilhed fpe6lator, becaufe it is our intention 
to devote a future chapter of this work en- 
tirely to the confideration of that ftupendous 

Ipecies 

j 

* The (enn Sabian if derived fion Saba, « hoft; ti»tif» 

TB8 HOST OP HBAVSB* 


f Ezekiel, chap.'Xxui. ret. 14, 15, 
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jfpedes of mafly archite^ure and hi<»‘<^Iyphic 
delation, which alike diftinguith ancient 
Egypt and ancient India. The Onceka* who 
peiie&d no quarries in fuch abundance, and 
had a more corre^ tafte, ki this walk of 
firien^ alone re^ed the model of their 
mafters. 

This fumy finKhed, the 'only remaining 
fubje^l of inveftigation is, by what channel 
the Greeks arrived at intimate a knowledge 
of the mythology of India, as their paintings, 
their emblematic^ fculptures, and their facred 
fables, for the moil; pait borrowed from that 
country, prove them to have acquired ? Was 
it by means of the commercial intercourfe 
which was opened with the latter country by 
the conquells of Alexander, and carried on 
under the govei'nment of tlie Ptolemies, 
his fuccelTors, in Egypt? That period is 
furely too late in the annals of time, hnce 
the vaft and complicated fyftem of the 
Greek mythology was formed, and v^rou% 
flourUbed, pterioufly tothemvaiionof Alex- 
ander. Wc muft fearcb for the origin of 
connexion, as well as the fource of tliis 
analogy, in seras far more remote, ^ even at. 
that diftant period when the phik^hers 
and theologiils of Greece fucceilively reforted 

. to 
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to the college* of Upper Egypt, end imb&ed 
the principles of wifdom end fci^ce et its 
fup^d fountain-head^ amidft the gloom and 
folitude of thofe facred caterns which Pocock 
and Norden have lb accurately delcribed. 

• That, even at this diftant period, their ac- 
quaintance wit|i the literature and mythology 
of the Higher Alia did by no jneans torn* 
tneriMy though the refult ik their knowledge 
might be then firft formed into a r^ufar 
fyftem, will hereafter be made clear to the 
reader in a future chapter upon the pure* 
original theology of Alia, and the Orientel 
Triads of Deity s Uncc the Phoenician Taut 
and the Thracian Orpheus, whofe refpeftive 
fyllems will be extenlively confidered, and 
both of whom dourilhed before the Trojan 
war, doubtlefs laid the foundation-ltone of 
the fabric of Grecian fcience and theology. 
Thales, however, being univerfally conlidered 
as the father of the Grecian philolbphy, it 
will be fufiicient, in this place, to trace the 
veftigia of that venerable fage in his expe- 
dition to Egypt. Our hiftorical review of 
the dodtrines and travels of -Pythagoras and 
Plato, in which the preceding aliertions will 
be more amply verified, muft be referved for 
a future portion of this work.-- 


This 
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This firft and wifeft of the renowned 
of Greece was born at Miletus, and 
ilouriihed at the beginning of the (IxtK century 
before Chrift, and confequently near three 
hundred years previous to the irruption of 
the Macedonians into India. From the cir- 
cumftance of his having invented the con> 
ilellation o4the Little Bear, fome ancient au- 
thors, and among them Hyginus and Suidas,* 
^ppofed Thales to hate been a JPhoenician, 
but the faff itfelf of his having firft formed 
*into a conftellation the ftars of the Uifa 
Minor is exceedingly doubtful, lince the 
Phcenician navigators, in their daring expe- 
ditions to the mod diftant regions of the 
globe, during ages far anterior to that of 
Thales, could fcarcely have performed thofe 
remote voyages without the help of the gui- 
ding ray, flied by the pole-ftar, from the very 
centre of the Ar6lic circle. Its name of 
Cynofnra is undoubtedly Grecian, being com- 
pounded of Kwos and tbe tail a dog : but 
its more ancient name was Phoenice, which 
immediately points to its inventors, the old 
Phoenicians. All that can be allowed is, that 
he brought this afterifm from Phmnicia, 

whither 

* See Suidas in voee Thales, and Hyginus in Ailronom. lib. 
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whither it is acknowledged he travelled, into 
Greece. ^ The expedition of Thales into 
Phoenicia, according to Laertius, ♦ his geo- 
grapher, took place at an early period of 
his life : it was in a more advanced feafon of 
it that he vilited the fages of the great *Dio£> 
polis, or Thebes. At that period the three 
grand colleges of Egyptian learnlhg, that of 
Heliopolis, that of Memphis, and that of^ 
Thebes, flourilhed in the zenith of theif- 
glory under the patronage of Amafis, a prince , 
renowned for equity and wiidom. As yet the 
frantic Cambyles had not poured defolation 
over the fertile valivy of Egypt, flaughtered 
her priefts, or burned her temples. This 
calamitous event, fo fatal to the power and 
the fciences of Egypt, took place under the 
fucceeding reign of Pfammenitus, his fon 
and fucceflbr, who was himfelf the victim of 
the fury of that fanguinary conqueror, Thofc 
colleges Thales fucceffively vilited j as did 
Pythagoras afterwards, but under lels aulpi- 
cious circumftances, the latter being taken 
prifoner by Cambyles and fent captive to 
.Babylon. It was happy for fdence, and ap- 
’ pears like the hand of that all-wife Providence, 
which directs, unl^en, the affairs of mortals, 

which 


^ 'DjlogeBCi Laertius b Vita TJialiij p. 
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which exalts and puts dowil empires, and 
permits the ray of &ience to beam alternately 
on every country of the earth, that tfaefis 
wife and pious pen Ihould have gone to 
Egypt, in queft of knowledge, at the very 
junftnre when its divine light was about to 
be extinguiihed for ever in that devoted 
ccMintry, dhd thould have fnatched a torch 
ft'om the altars of the nrafes in Egypt, to 
kindle a brighter and* purer fiame on their 
, fifing altars in Greece. 

«Thal^ was received into high favour and 
much admired by king Amafis. Having been 
inferu^ied by the priefts of Memphis in the 
principles of geometry, a fcience in which 
they excelled, he, at that prince’s defire, 
xneafured the altitude of the pyramids by their 
ihadow.* When he returned to Greece he 
very much improved that fcience, inftrufbed 
Pyth^oras in it, and is fuppofed to have 
invented many of the propofitions in EucUd. 
Under the Heliopolitan priefts, who, as may 
be fuppofed of priefts officiating in the eity 
cf fJhe fitHf were more addifled to aftrow 
Bomy, he perfected thofeaftronomica^ftudies 
whodi he had commenced in Phosnieta, and 
afterwards ta^ht that fcience to his country** 

men. 


Piotwcltin p. 36, 
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men, as yet inncpeiienced in its vronderfid 
arcana. ^Tbaies, if tho accounts that have 
come down to us may be credited, whkh 
the learned Mr. CoAard is v^y much indiaed 
to doubt,* net only firft found out the tnm 
length of the folar year, but predidid an 
eclipfe of the fun, which precifely came to 
pafs at the time predidxd, abd ^ut an end 
to the five years war carried on between the 
Lydians and Medm, who, thinking the gods 
difpleafed by the fudd^ turning of day into , 
night, terminated their dhisrences fay a laft- 
iog peace.'f* The determination of tlw length 
of the year, and the prediftion of this famous 
ecliple, could not, however, have been efl»d<- 
ed without a mathematical apparatus mid 
agronomical tables, which cannot be fiip« 
poiM to have exilkd, in Greece, in diat in- 
fant fioge of the fcience. Thales, therefixe, 
undoubtedly borrowed his information, in 
both the& from the Egyptian priefts, 

who we kn^, from the moft authentic 
writem df antiquity, coidd cakolme ec&pTes, 
and who had long^ bcfosu engraved the num- 
ber of^ifae day& of the reformed year upon 
the gtuacgokkn ciiscie that adorned the tomb 

of 

* See his Letters on the Rife of Afironomy, p« 95. 

, f Herodotl, lib.i. p*4& 
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of Olymandes. But the fuperb fepulchre of 
C^hiandes was at Thebes, and, therefore, 
wo muft now finally follow the fteps of our 
pmlolbpher, duriijg his anxious wanderings in 
quefi of truth and fcience, to thofe caverns 
of tht Upper lEgypt which we have fo lately 
explored. • 

Philofophers, it has been already oblerved, 
ever loved the filence of groves and the foli- 
tude of caves. While ‘Monarchy, fwayed the 
. fioptre in Thebes, and Luxury indulged her 
bk>ated progeny in that celebrated metropolis 
with all the rarities of the Baft, Science bad 
taken up her abode in the rocky recefles ad- 
joining, and roots and v/ater alone compofed 
the frugal banquet of the fages who tenanted 
the caverns that lined the borders of the Nile. 
Pythagoras himfelf on his return to Samos, 
after a refidence of two-aild-twenty years in 
Egypt, though he erected a fchool for the 
public fiudy of philolbphy within 'the city, 
yet refided without the dty in a cavern, where 
he delivered his more myfiical and profound 
difcourfes ; and in like mai^iner the more deep 
recondite .fciences of Egypt wer^ alone . 
taught, by her fequeftered fiicerdotal tnbe, in 
the gloomy a^ta and fubterraneous grottoes 
of the Thebais. 


In 
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^d' di^ijSi; a^S 
inydv^^'i^. d«<!^ '4^^ 

to j>ro^^|,T^alje$ rdally ^4 
fagw of tjWgrtat 
theology - j^d '^hU^h^liy^’ fid 
nieahs'to <Mt",men4dMpg'a"f^# j[rodg;^^!| 

to ^hli(K’[ our, hytofjh^M 
were at tlmt tiide :4efti»4Whi^giy^lcs 
to a mythological c^ # ^nt]ihieht,$ 
hiftory botb of thdr l^U- Maji^ef 
was cptntj^fdd of 




wonchf^ ' 1^ Gfee^i^^ 
phers; iirere -popils. df si 
ihquld ptu’fue'tW f^hllb^ 




all<®3ri2{ing,> forpjffi^llh^j 


in . thc^ •boldhefs ihf 

romfotic' fiiaioa^f 







Cjrsjtiah' 
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denominates it the km4Jbti4mins wti wngsi* 
But, in fadt, the Egyptiaii Oiiris is the 
wara of India, and Hermes is no tha^ 
the celebrated Indian de|ty Ebetody 
offspring of SomA> the moon, and Bymp^ 
Roh^ii, the bright ffar in tfaq RuU’s head 
pedbnified] that is, alleggry apart* thisper*^ 
Ionise wa| bom when orbs were in 
conjvm^ion. The ftars, winch form the bn|- 
hant duffer called the«llbiades, were relpec- 
Sively perfonified, in Sanfcieet tuffory, by as 
many beautiful nymphs, the fuppofed daugh* 
W9 of a renowned rajah, long before the 
Qrecian mythology was formed, and it is but 
juft to allow to the older nation the prior claim 
of invention* The hydra, alio, which the 
Orechui Hercules flew* that is^ which the fun, 
nfmg in the conMatlon^ Hercnlcs* with a 
blighter beam oMcured the light of, has 
been Itnown of old in thoie writings by the 
same of Seihanaga, or King of Serpents. 
He roles over the Ufferior hemifpheref for, 
be fell when the ffin ri&ss nn<l he poffell^« 
hhe his Grecian copy, numerous heads, each 
heod'^rned with a.flaming gem, by which 
^ey, );Q,ean.the ftars that compofe it.i Fronw 
however, the Grecos -did not diredly, 

> obtain 


> f Ifeialy «lisp»xviu. fcr.v. 
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ol>t4n- cttripis juw 
3 e(hati 9 n firft bac^mt ^ht 
t& woM 4f|i^ ««W»'4e^S®5| Jn^ 

hydfa Aonj wattr,) th‘a^ nialij;ifijit,^ 
phon, the Sjrormon of th^ isc^tac.'^wK^ 

B»r». .8. Jof OiM^ ' jii. ii.S 

|»erceg tbrpQ^ aa^thcoO^H vv^t^ iapi^^ 
rable arrovf. <)^ Ijipl, |(or"%e prc&^ 
pur^ife thefr, d«tf|U^<^ ^^norptcal ipythp; 
W*. rily occupy a 

Pp^on pf. wciiy pages of the Joteridci 
"but -nalieff ip the coi^^^n of tHi 
prplfii^ chapter,^ ^y ai ifet as th^ 

glim^ipg li^t 6ro|i?ft aiJciept Gufr 


cij|p^fecprds will pert^t^ what other do^riaes 
pf aj %Q)o|^al ai{4iiphU9fpp}pcal ^d pr^ 
io Eg^, aii4f|vtm thfmef 
im Oppece dnriiig.th?ifeign of ^o^s. , 

Tw^ very flrppg W k adf 

du^ in proof t^ .fhf E0ptis^,.^ ^ 
pqao4 of our philPfophw^ vldt^* aft^i^b. ^ 
fuperb t^jdea of i^uapta ware already ere^^ 
had i;v)t wholly re}iaqu^had^ 'ah^ir <dtaa% 
o^nt to ^^built taippl^ 

(ion I f(^ that moqai^h'hlosf^^ 
f^erodo^/ had 911^ to ha }^wn oitt' of 
folid rock a vlft ahapah a<uiiidhig of on* 
Cc a antixt 


•'•Herod^* Kb.U. f-tTtf 9^$t^ 
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irt fltijfliik^ 

'^bfc^n majfotis wete'MM 
iPiy, .whole ywfsS and *t^is ‘Iniiiiail^ 


placed in tne veitiDuie or me venerated temple 
of ^inem^ Thfc 'a^tn^f V^o 'records many 
bthefere^H'ohs bf'Ama^j^^'ife the*»h^f§i^oi 


lilehmd {He Worefaid teinplS oif^lMinerv^^^l^ii*- 
taih ’ fcj^chral vaults ’ or 'Ihrinle^ 
bncat^ for ri96 beiebratioh 'of rites 
Jill to nim^ by. Htrii'r tljat, 
ihgj tK^ wcrel coranin^f plfobably^b^* Adl- 
ihr^dlg^atibn/'Tor. 'tht'iJmbUJ oi 

well as^W'^^ce^a,' in^M^^^nei:'ative'’iilj[)a?^, 

'^h^i ^cdlfaiatfbfykftfeigfieVnd rn&gmidci 
'nkh ^at^fliird’Was alfe ^*H‘*cxlf%five !fai(S?^'of 
irir drbi8^V fbrtH, linti^^wlth ^ifotid, irft^isd. 



itkniC fiil^:3Tli«ton,.fo dir^ and ifecilfvi^' l^y 
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o%j^„by Amafi^ ^ .^aml?y,f«, yr^ W .^^- 
waftici^^h^^ . dau^ljt^^ ia ^riiage^, but on 
yvho^^ ji^' £orm€^r had imp^ed the .cl^Iiia 
of iu5 predfccffor Apries |flf hia qwii^ .that 
the JPe^iMif monarch' inya^^ JSgypt. and. npt- 
withit^ding his tWporaryTuhv^r(ioh hpth of 
Its bivM ^apa r^shg^pus , evident 

teftimony has» in t£ie preceding ipage$,.b^ 
exhibited of the f^uS)j|tipn of cavefn-worlhip 
af|er his departure^ in the plate rej^refepting a 
folar facrifice, fculptured on a tQck jtli^ ‘ 
Thebais, in which the f^^mbols the 
tian and Perfian devotion arc vifihl^Wjmdi^. 

While Thales rojourned.^, the CAveps. of 
the Thebais, he. prpUbly„' jh^^ 
Egyptian feers that/.dilfen^uiiiui^^axipm^^p^ 
the lonie pbdofQphy,.^w^ 
or, THAT w^Taa .#s^ns 
THrNG8}+’ a doftrme ^.remarkably conlbihint 
to, the Mofaic and brahmin philolpphy, |8 
well as to that oblefyation of liomer, wljiich 
he liad probably bt^rbwed fro.ro the Orphic 
irphoQl, *^ietv(is ofvfip 
or, *‘ the -Qeean j?. the great 
neratio^i of ^l things,”/ He^'e |^w^ 

... ., " 'd’c 3 ' ■ repe^i 

• HerodotuSf lib.ii. p. 173, cd^tejph, . 

«(• Ci«eA.de Ifat. lo*. 
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cBftrts to' tHfe t6t^^, at /a ^Ijllt 

^Bich coHE^a^ll^'' k^ps^'ltritijfM^ea 
dc^t’mjgf iabdi^ier tlj[e furfaeb of thi^ to 
Whate^tr heigHt thley rife $ a&d liniitt tBo frt^ 
qUenf uft Of dlt^rlclU fjEiABOl ^ tlbe de* 
coratkm Of the tedi^ldtf of £gj^ ,iind Oreecc* 
iBildiofe tOfeky ailb^ itb well cakolated 
fot profound meditation''00 the nature and at^ 
^butee of God» he leafht^ other fublime 
dkiom afcribed to him by Clohens Alexandri- 
nes: for,‘ this ahthot a^ma> ^at, **oii fta 
Idihg'dethinded of Thalji»» wAsr Opd vasf hO 
mdwet^, •vbtieb bm tuithir bej^htnhg mt 
wdi*** ddutniedf’^udlng to that molt an-* 
dent lymbol, the erA or eirrifr, by which it 
tdll heneafto* be more pandcularly proved the 
Egyptians defignated ime Deity, Thus* alfo, 
die Indians, hi dn ancient ihaftah, dehning 
the Sdpfeme fieitig, adeirted, that ** God was 
like a perfect fphere, udthout beginning and 
without end.***!* It Ihoukl, however, be. re- 
marked, in honour of Thales, that, when he 
affisrted that water was the ptinci^ of aH 
^i!f|s,^ he meant a ft^ordinate and nhydeal^ 
pinheipilej for, according to Cicero, he added, ^ 

Deum 

-• Vide StfOBMUi,' p. 5. ^ 

t Hohvd’a IntocSbia ISfeika)kv«pt*,' ptO if. p. ^.i|^ 
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earn mntm put ix apta ttfn^a fit* 
or thilt Ood was the demiutgic nuitd 
^ii^hidi fortoed all things but of water;* Oa 
another occafion hd aflerted, that Ood 
vprQvTttTw iruvrtMft the oUkfi tf % and 

thdt the world was governed by the 
{lower of Neoeflity^ meaning no blind nei> 
tellity, but the inSitlutable decreeS<of his 

iddcncc»4* 

Cicero, alle Where, Ibentions Thales as the 
dtit Grecian who ihade any inquiry into th<db 
kbftrole metaphyfictll fubjefts, and, 
ilerodotus, who, by his own confeffiOn^ bed 
vilited the priefts of both Heliopolis and 
Thebes, appears to me to eftablilh the pdnt of 
the Grecian theology having been brot^ht out 
of Egypt, by declaring, that ** his nation 
knowledged to have received thenames of th^ 
gods from that Couhtry}’*! for, with thofe 
names they dcmbtleft received their wosafetfid 
hiftory and tnylterious litets the nefarkats 
orgies of the phahica, odebrated at Athens, 
Which are only i Ahidlated bopy of the In^ 
dian worihip of the litigahi; and thh ftdted 
pwnp of tbdr Olifis and tfis, revived iii the 
€04 Bteuhiidan 

• * Dc Nat. Deorom in Loco citato. 

f See Diogenes Laerdus in Via TInUs. p, it. 

t'Horodk mk iaetiiit 
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;Elevrmi^n ^ royftci ies, whofe . aj^ ^Ites^ 

Jipwevq’) evince tbep) to be no ptter.tban the 
EfwaFa at^ lia, that is,, the a^ive add (»iffive 
principles in Jiature perfopified, .of the Brahr 
piin mythologies^ 

Tl^at the immortality of the foul formed a 
part of the creed of the . Indians and £gyp^ 
4ans has |iee}> already proved j and Thales, 
having imbibed their fentiments on this head, 
carried this .do^rine, probably before Phere- 
cydes, into the fchools of Greece. He was 
^ accuftomed to denominate the foul not only 
«uToxivi}Tor, as Joaving within itfelf the principle 
^ motion^ but alfo ^v^tikov^ as pojfejjing the ja^ 
etthy of giving motion to other objedlsi and Laer- 
tius informs us, he went fo far as to alTert, 
that the loadftone was endowed with a foul, 
becaufe it poifeffed the power of attradl- 
mg iron.* In fa^* the various yiciditudes 
which that foul endured during its terretirial 
f(^ourning, the feveral ftages and d^rees of 
forrow and fuffering through which it toiled 
in its afeent to the supreme good^ together 
with certain phyfical phenomena connefled 
whh the. hlftory pf the allegorical deities of 

formed the bafis ^df all' 
the royfteries of Africa and Alia. The ftur 

Diogenes Laertius in Viu Thali^* # 
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pennons fcc^efr^whichwjlsre tr^lk^ling aii$an4 
as wpjU in'tha natiaral as ttw moral ^jvQrlcjikr!^ 
cxploiingt^eof philofophy £ontempkte4'wjit|)^ 
awe at^ wonder} and, to imptefs them 
jbly on the minds of their pupils, .the hoary 
fages of antiquity caufed tQ be a£ted ovar 
again, in va^t fubterraneous theatres, tha 
mighty drama of life and of natartk' A defiift 
to reprefent thefe with corre6tnefs and energy 
was the oc<;afion of giving th^ dark winding 
avenues to the holy cayem of Elephanta; and 
of fcooping out the deep recelTes of the’ 
fubterraneous labyrinths of the.Thebais. The 
profound and myftic exhibitions to which 
Thales and his pupil Pythagoras were wit- 
nefles in thofe rocky flirines ; the wonderful 
fytnbols which they there beheld exalted 
before the view of the initiated} and the 
hallowed fymphonies, unutterable by profane 
lips, which they there heard recited} had 
penetrated their inmoft fouls with awe and 
holy reverence; the remembrance of them was 
never to be obliterated from their hearts, 
^nd they, therefore, carried away and en- 
grafted. the theological code and facr^ pomps 
of E^pt upon the infant religion and dawn- 
ing mythology of Greece. The feftival cere- 
monies and religious dogmas of the two 
* nations 
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naddtti ibdti beeande mfeparably^ inilttrioftb^i 
blendadj and the if^fterias df Gtaaca,^ thcni^ 
a country which ,had no caverns like*thoih of 
India and Thebe^ bore, in fuiaeediiig agasi 
all the damp and diitingoilhing features of the 
ancient cavem-wOifhip of Afias the long pro* 
aeffion of prjefts, hearing facred fynihols, and 
of fear-itriick candidates, condu6ted during 
ahe awful procefs of initiation through 
dreary adyta and winding glooms > the whole 
^temple bring, at one time, veiled in the 
defpeft nudnight darknels, and, at another, 
^ming with the brighter fplendors of the 
noon-day fun $ the (hriek of anguilh and the 
fhout of tranfport alternately refounding as 
ftruggling virtue fuffered or was triumphant., 
Ills, converted into Ceres, again heard her 
cymbals echo, through the vault of Eleufisi; 
while Seeva, indignant, faw the infignia and 
worlhip of the deity of Jgenares ufurped by the 
Athenian J8acchus« 


OF VoLOMS THE SlCpN»> 
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H aving h^d oceafion to mentiol) ib repeatedly 
(he rites of Mithra, I truft the reader will 
cxcufe my adding, to this chapter,of DHTertadons, 
the followingiC)de>'to that bibulous deity of the 
Perfiansi wMcb was printed in the body of a Tra- 
gedy, publilhed by me, two<or three years lince, (but 
never intended for exhibition,) and endded, Panthea } 
'or. The Captive Bride, like all the other pro- 
du^ons of my unfortunate Mufe, Panthea has met 
ivith veiy indifieient treatment from the public, and 
flumbers neglected in the warehoufe of Mr. Richard- 
fon. That her dumber may not be eternal, I thus 
take the liberty of re-introducing her to the public 
nodce. 'The tragedy was written upon the Creek model •, 
but, from that drcumftance not being dated in the 
dde^page, it was cridcifed ip all the Reviews accord- 
ing to the rules of the Englijh drama, and, confequent- 
ly, was doomed to oblivion, without ever being read, 

I indulge a hope, that the Ode, here inlerted, and an 
impardal examinadon of the Tragedy itfel^ which 
was intended for the Study and not the Stage, \dll 
Be the means of refcuing the injured fair from total 
neg^d:, and of vindicadng my own diarader from • 
tb^ (3iarge of havmg written fuch execrable pNDetry as 
oi^t to be ftran^d in the birth. 

dpE 
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fiy THE PElfsIAiif >AiW^ ‘A. -1— — , — , 

,if -yc :j; : / ■> frirfhut] fiol^ nl 

\fjtr.vl JiajoM 

cbfmJi ej3qmtj« ^pr}ij'o.''3 r frieftf.1 * 


P fijqqj; aantfi ni alaWa A 


;x-?jy A9mx 


eye 


They teit**je!Mfe«¥s?)ai^ilP^ 

Or glow beneath thyrif^d tropic ray* 
MiTHRA,^„^^p)giil#e:9VR4in9J^ * 

Drink from thy ^^dluig dire'! 

, Swell riio,ch<^,^^ 

,"To , 

Ye Acrjfd g^isufdj^ 

lia^. frpi^{B^j^.’s 

T;|^9V^'fn^jr a ccntuQT ' 

Efefirft, tow>^,thc,barrep;^ji^g^^ , , 
Hislhiningichariqt^dayeth’aetl^ . 

Aloft youCj^Wcn cenf^ '['... 

Wi^ .tfj<i^,j:^c|pm dcify^p^^l^' 

'■•' -s 

Impatiait for thctijtfealring da^ ■ 

yie^eineigM}giftQm,tlMi ...u* 

Thy ^d^ji^a^jboFdtihdftqeBOi'i; ' T 
■f 0iir'Viiiinkkafi i^pnad dicps|^iba&y;iii|)hliqb 
• * With 



With ftiriotife|h<>uts ii(p\iiiiii1 the war. 

BeamM inL^liatlMiiger ki( diya * 
4l>l<jl-i9P)9 yfli ladlaitt car« 

In 1^017 on fights 

Mount iWiftly tipthe ^if>pl^ way! 

** Inftant a thtmfiuN^ ttunq>ets {aaad, 

A thnufahd diie& in anas appeal, 

heari 


And, iMtfie hii feMtepi gt<)iaid, 

IBs eye4Mdk buMi> his nediib Uuel 


m. 

' ^^hacln^an^'youths of nol^lndti, 

Ye Psa^siAKs, with vonr vtdhmt tn^. 

Of alpoft dahtnie& but iiteoe, 

Whole {^fiag hehns in airlhblunely towers 
And on thdi* hdleh \>rows, that Ih^jith&cfildain, 
Contempt of dellh and ftem deliBii^]ow*rt ‘ 

In th^ ^kdhM ^edcs dte maiwfing blood. 
That bounds ini|»tient through each dwot^wig vsi% 
Mounts hi a richer fuller flood, 

.Imprinting deep tht warrioi's fbarlet ftrinj 
To rirtue ind m g^oiy dear, 

Fn»D Susa’s proud in^eiial tow^ diey corner 
The duef to fall on an undmely bior, 

ISs comrades to retuin with laurels honxl 

^ Bytheejedcwhto vidtoiTV t. 

^ And 

To amwwidfc kindred, ngpa 
And fudf dw^MBBer flun^ and. half 




Wm 

Shovru^ ^ inr ttw. ^ 

Hres wi^ ^ ^ct 
F£g^ on her crej^^ 

While, <lespiy (|dDl^ ^ 


Smite, loudly lihite, the c^iioinU ftrii:^ 
Aloft the golden cenier laifej 
Let heav’n’s bright arch with triumph, ring. 
And earth refbund with Mithra's pnule! 


V. 

What fianttc Ihririts of disQxw 
Come tolling on the bunhen’d iur! 

The war-fiend pours lus fbiend yeUj 
While fcarce the trumpet’s pow’rftd breadij 
Scarce the loud clarion’s amj^ fwei^ 

Drown die tumultuous grdans of death I 
Th* Assyrians flyt In heaps around 
Their braveft vedrans ftrew the ground! 

Shall wanton vengeance ftain the bravcj 
Or rancour bum beytmd dit g^ve? 

Persians, th’cn&ngidn’d fig^ ^e o’er. 

And Iheathe your fabnes fieep’d in gore. 
*^Tly>u^ jiiftice wide her felchioo wave» 

From infule jEbll the brave ferbeari 
With palms array’d, wkh chodueft crown’d^ 

/ The brmbieft glqi^a M «(N|N«e! < 



V 

TlinHtgh' “ 

mMkag‘dikiiaB 
A16f^ 


it, fifiutf 

ceafelefi ^ow’^r. 
,i|ie'b^n carA, 
iSedierialroad: 
ceh&n'iiait^ 
:^'hliuey 











